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To My 

ELIZABETH 



PREFACE 



THIS is A BOOK I have long wanted to write. In Art Song in 
America ( 1930 ) I spoke of William Henry Fry as a fascinat 
ing study for any biographer. At the moment I had no seri 
ous thought of ever writing such a biography myself but 
through the following years the idea has always been in the 
back of my mind. 

It is still amazing to me that no biography of Fry has ever 
been written; for he was unique there was no one like him 
in the entire country. As a journalist he was noted for the 
boldness of his approach to the matter in hand and for the 
rugged picturesqueness of his language. His sincerity in re 
gard to whatever he was discussing, whether politics, art, 
music, or literature, was proverbial. As a music critic he was 
distinguished for the utter independence of his judgments 
(he followed no man s lead) and was at all times an ardent 
nationalist. As a composer, he wrote in the idiom of his time. 
Because of his intellectual strength and complete self con 
fidence he was seldom free from some sort of professional 
opposition. But since nothing delighted him more than a 
vigorous argument, this situation caused him little anxiety. 
In writing this book it has not been my intention to make 
it in any sense a formalized biography, following Fry through 
all the incidents of his life, great and small it is rather a 
study of the various phases of Fry s character and personal- 
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ity, together with what circumstances and influences were 
active in making him what he was. 

Nor have I intended that this study should be at all in the 
nature of a quasi doctoral thesis, with all the academic trap 
pings pertaining thereto. It is the simple story of a man him 
self essentially simple and direct, but with an active brain, 
eagerly reaching out in all directions a story which flows 
naturally out of Fry s boyhood, youth and maturity, and 
places its chief emphasis upon the three driving impulses of 
his professional career journalism, music criticism, and mu 
sic itself. 

I have long felt that we American musicians of today are 
very remiss in our appreciation of the works of our musical 
forbears of a century or more ago. Like the Minor Prophets 
of ancient Biblical times and the English Lesser Poets, these 
earlier composers had their own contribution to make to our 
cultural development, and deserve to have their more im 
portant works seriously and sympathetically studied and 
performed. I sincerely hope that in the following pages I 
shall be able in some measure to bear witness to Fry s ac 
knowledged success in his chosen fields. 

But when was Fry born? That is the blunt question that 
meets any would-be biographer of Fry at the very threshold 
of his study. Was he born August 10, 1813, or August 10, 
1815? Indeed on any library shelf today we may find equally 
impressive authority for either one of these dates. I venture 
to say that anyone (myself included) who has thus sought 
information must have come away from these self-contra 
dictory shelves more confused than benefited. And I, too, 
plead guilty to having at times wavered in this matter. But 
in the brochure, The Musical Works of William Henry Fry 
in the Collections of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
issued by the Free Library of Philadelphia as a Bulletin in 
1946, 1 felt able to state unequivocally that the correct date 
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was 1815. Not only so, but I hammered it home with the 
brusque challenge "often mistakenly given as 1813." 

This acceptance of the later date was not a casual one. 
Documentary evidence in the case was entirely lacking. Fam 
ily records were neither numerous nor particularly well au 
thenticated, but gave the year of Fry s birth as 1815. Baptis 
mal and other church records were nonexistent. There was 
absence of any form of journal, diary, or private letters. Thus 
the evidence at hand was finally reduced to but one principal 
source obituary notices and contemporary biographical 
articles. These were numerous, however, and taken together 
furnished what seemed to me convincing evidence of the 
accuracy of the date 1815. 

For the sake of the record we note that of the eleven arti 
cles examined, two carried no date at all; one gave 1814; 
three gave Fry s age as "about 50"; one, "nearly 50"; two, 
"in the fiftieth year of his age" (which could only mean that 
Fry was born in 1815). Finally, two gave 1815 outright 
in so many words one of these being found in a scrapbook 
formerly belonging to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry Ridgway, mother 
of the late Thomas Ridgway of Philadelphia and niece of 
William Henry Fry. Most important of all, however, was the 
significant fact that in no single one of all these eleven arti 
cles was there any reference in any way whatsoever to the 
year 1813. 

That was my evidence, supporting the date 1815. This 
evidence was further strengthened by numerous similar arti 
cles in early issues of various encyclopedias and dictionaries 
such as Appleton s American Annual Cyclopaedia for 1864; 
Francis S. Drake s Dictionary of American Biography, 1872; 
John W. Moore s Dictionary of Musical Information, 1876; 
Scharf and Westcott s History of Philadelphia, 1884 all 
these gave 1815. 

It was at this point and in view of the above evidence that 
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I made my bold pronouncement in the Free Library Bulle 
tin. Further information, however, has caused a direct re 
versal of this position. 

It happens that sometime after the publication of the Bul 
letin it was learned that instead of being buried in distant 
West Indies as even the present surviving members of the 
family supposed, Fry had been brought home to Laurel Hill 
Cemetery in Philadelphia. And the date upon the stone at 
his grave was 1813! 

Obviously one cannot argue with granite and marble 
and the date there given must stand. 

The discovery of this stone, erected by Fry s brother 
Horace some thirty-odd years after Fry s death, gives added 
importance to Hitter s sketch of Fry (Music in America, 
1883) furnished him by another brother, Edward, and giv 
ing this same date. Thus we find the seemingly predominant 
view at the time of Fry s death canceled out in the light of 
higher authority. 

After all, this confusion in dates is no earthshaking matter 
and need not concern us too deeply. Our chief concern is 
with the years of Fry s life rather than the day of his birth. 
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"Rightly to hear and enjoy an old opera, we 
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and hear with the ears of generations gone by." 
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Part One 

PHILADELPHIA 



IN THE LATE FALL of 1852 a young American (still in his thir 
ties) is aboard the U.S. Mail Steamship Humboldt, bound 
from Europe to America, where he is about to take upon him 
self what was probably the most important position in the 
field of music criticism to be found in the United States. 

Journalist and newspaper man by inheritance and profes 
sion, composer and music critic by training and passionate 
personal preference, William Henry Fry, well known member 
of a well known Philadelphia family, after spending three 
years in Paris as foreign correspondent of the New York Trib 
une and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is now returning 
to America to become music editor of the New York Tribune 
a position which he is to hold until his death in 1864. 

Born in Philadelphia on August 10, 1813, according to cer 
tain seemingly authoritative sources and conceded by the 
present writer, albeit somewhat grudgingly because of strong, 
challenging evidence of a later date, Fry, from his earliest 
years had been associated with journalism in all its phases. 
In 1820 his father, William Fry, established the Philadelphia 
National Gazette a paper famous in its day for the thorough 
ness and reliability of its news coverage, and even more for 
the fine literary quality of its editorial matter, as also for its 
pioneering in the field of music criticism. These latter subjects 
were in the capable hands of Robert Walsh, a well known 
writer on political and sociological questions of the time and 
also a devoted and able musician. It is true that in accord with 
the customs of the time the music critiques in the National 
Gazette were never signed, nor even initialed. Yet it may be 
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reasonably taken for granted that for many years they were 
written by Walsh himself. 

Thus young Fry was brought up in the tradition of literary 
excellence, with great interest in humanistic and political 
matters and with a fine appreciation of music. With this be 
ginning, it is not difficult to realize that the predominant inter 
ests of his maturer years were but the natural outgrowth of his 
early upbringing. 

Publisher William Fry (1777-1855), his wife and five sons 
formed a most interesting and unusual family group. The old 
est three boys Joseph Reese, William Henry, and Edward 
Plunket were born in regular sequence, 1811, 1813, 1815; 
then six years later, Charles Stewart; and not until 1830, the 
youngest son, Horace. Thus it will be seen how naturally it 
came about that the three oldest boys were intimate and in 
separable companions in their early years and indeed 
throughout their lives; while their individual and collective 
relationship with their younger brothers, Charles and Horace, 
was of somewhat different character. Indeed, Horace figures 
but slightly in our record although he was apparently no whit 
behind his brothers in ability. Charles died in 1843 when only 
twenty-two years old. 

When William Fry began the publication of the National 
Gazette, he had already been for many years one of Philadel 
phia s most notable printers and publishers, his best known 
work being an issue in 1807 of Joel Barlow s "Columbiad" 
that interminable poem which nevertheless has its moments 
of something approximating real grandeur. Copies are rare, 
but it may still be seen as an admirable example of artistic 
bookmaking. Shortly after the publication of this work, Wil 
liam Fry married Ann, daughter of Thomas Fleeson, pastor of 
the Roxborough Baptist Church, one of the old historic 
churches of Philadelphia. Thomas Fleeson, in turn, was the 
son of Plunket Fleeson, Presiding Judge of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas in Philadelphia. So that on their mother s side the 
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Fry boys fell heir to a rich and varied heritage of legal and 
theological knowledge and practice. 

On their father s side too, the facts are no less interesting. 
As related to the author by the late Thomas Ridgway of Phila 
delphia, himself a grandson of Joseph Reese Fry (and hence 
a grandnephew of William Henry) it seems that his (Thomas 
Ridgway s) grandfather s grandfather, Joseph Fry (1742- 
1834), was Lieutenant in the first company of the Philadel 
phia Artillery during the Revolution that he shared in the 
fateful winter at Valley Forge and fought throughout the en 
tire war. Before the war he had married Elizabeth Meyers in 
Old Swedes Church in Philadelphia (March 9, 1771) and 
their son William was born February 13, 1777, At the time 
of the retreat from Brandywine, some six months later, Joseph 
Fry came into Philadelphia to take his wife and small son 
out of danger from the imminent entrance of the British forces 
into the city. With the child on a bed of straw on the bottom 
of the wagon they made their way out of Philadelphia to the 
farm of Joseph s father in Bucks county. But so rough were 
the roads and the six months old William so jostled about on 
the straw that a sharp particle penetrated his right eye, leav 
ing him permanently blinded in that eye a tragedy indeed 
for the future printer. After the war had ended and the Con 
stitutional Convention was meeting in Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1787, Joseph Fry was appointed (reputedly by 
Washington himself) to the important post of doorkeeper to 
the Convention, where for four months he shared with the 
distinguished delegates the responsibility for maintaining ab 
solute secrecy as to what had occurred in their various ses 
sions in order that no word of their deliberations should reach 
the outside world until their task should be completed and 
the young Republic equipped with its own Constitution. Evi 
dently this appointment was not only a high honor but a well 
earned tribute to Joseph Fry s discretion and dependability. 

Such was the sturdy American stock from which the Fry 
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boys came. Grandfather Joseph lived to be 92 (dying on 
December 13, 1834) his wife had died on January third of 
the same year. Thus both grandparents were living until the 
oldest of the Fry boys, Joseph, was twenty-three the young 
est, Horace, four. One can imagine how vivid and seriously 
moving to the older boys Joseph, Edward and William 
Henry must have been their grandfather s tales of those 
early days. Yet no doubt even more thrilling to the boyish 
imagination of the thirteen year old Charles. 

Turning once more to publisher William Fry, we find that 
while his family grew and developed, he himself was drawn 
more and more into larger tasks than even the making of 
beautiful books, and particularly appealing to him at this time 
was the vital problem of initiating a system of free public 
schools in Philadelphia. 

In 1818 this matter came much to the fore and an act was 
passed, "for the education of children at public expense 
within the City and County of Philadelphia." According to 
this act the city and county together formed the "First School 
District of Pennsylvania" and within this district there were 
four sections of which the city proper was known as the "First 
Section." When it came to the election of "Controllers of the 
Public Schools for the City and County of Philadelphia" 
(nowadays we should call them the Board of Education ), the 
four such directors elected by the First Section (the City 
proper) included Roberts Vaux and William Fry. 

Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia Quaker born and bred, was 
made president of the entire body of Controllers and these 
two men, Vaux and Fry, worked diligently and harmoniously 
to further the good cause. Together they fashioned the begin 
nings of free public education in Pennsylvania. 

During these and the following years the Fry boys must 
have heard much of this important subject both in family dis 
cussions and elsewhere as well. They must have heard much 
too, about other important matters such as prison reform and 
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kindred subjects, for while public school education and prison 
reform were Vaux s particular interests (in the latter of which 
he was nationally, even internationally known) it is impossi 
ble to mention any of the public questions arising in his time 
in Philadelphia to which he failed to make large contribution 
of strength and influence. His name became the very syno 
nym for reform and philanthropy in all its phases. True to 
his religious inheritance, he was active in every good work. 
It is evident that the Fry boys were being well educated along 
sociological and humanitarian lines. 

It was this same Roberts Vaux, who, acutely conscious of 
the various temporal and spiritual disturbances of the times 
its financial panics, its political turbulence and excitements 
and realizing the importance of a newspaper in Philadel 
phia which should take the lead in constructive discussion 
of all these vital matters, gathered about him a group of like- 
mindedly patriotic Philadelphians who were only too willing 
to join him in sponsoring a paper of this character. They chose 
William Fry to be its publisher and proprietor., and Robert 
Walsh its editor. 

To those two earnest and public spirited men, William Fry 
and Roberts Vaux, hard hearded idealists that they were, 
Robert Walsh brought an entirely new type of personality. In 
his own way he too was both hard headed and idealistic. But 
he was pre-eminently the literary and intellectual member 
of the group. A Roman Catholic, an aristocrat, wealthy (all 
three men were well-to-do ) , intensely interested in music and 
the fine arts as also in politics both domestic and foreign, his 
writings were known and appreciated in England and France 
as well as at home. As a young man of means he had spent 
some three years in Europe (1806-1809), principally in Paris 
where he was an habitue of such social gatherings as the well 
known Salon of Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. Here he met 
the most brilliant and distinguished members of French soci 
ety. He was also thrilled what youth in his early twenties 
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could fail to be at the sight of the Emperor Napoleon Bona 
parte and the Empress Josephine on various occasions, and 
that too at very close range, even in their own private theater. 
On his return to America he settled in Philadelphia (he was 
Baltimore born) where he continued his literary pursuits, 
being especially interested in political subjects. 

Small wonder that the Fry boys were brought up to be 
liberal in their views. With their father an Episcopalian, later 
turning toward Unitarianism; their mother a Baptist; of their 
father s two closest associates and friends, one, the editor of 
his paper, a Roman Catholic; the other, his co-worker in the 
field of free public education and chief sponsor of his paper, 
a Quaker how could there be any room for bigotry or preju 
dice in such an atmosphere! 

Rather there was genuine culture. We have noted that 
Walsh was devoted to music. He himself was a violinist, hav 
ing studied violin in his early school days at Georgetown Uni 
versity (or College as it was then), and having retained this 
youthful interest throughout his life. His three years in Eu 
rope had broadened his outlook, especially in the field of the 
drama his intelligent appreciation of both the theater and 
the opera as he saw them in Paris and in London being re 
flected in the drama and music critiques appearing in the Na 
tional Gazette during his editorship. In fact, one of the out 
standing features of this journal was its constantly reiterated 
interest in the fine arts. 

In 1836 Walsh resigned his editorship of the National 
Gazette, presumably because of his increasing deafness and 
ill-health, and went to Paris to spend the rest of his life in 
that congenial atmosphere. For many years he was United 
States Consul in that city, where he renewed the spirit of his 
youthful Parisian experience with a distinguished Salon of 
his own. 

There can be no question that until his departure from 
Philadelphia, Walsh s influence was the predominant one on 
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the three oldest Fry brothers, as far as music and the drama 
were concerned. However, this influence was exerted on the 
critical and aesthetic side rather than on the practical and 
technical. This latter phase was to be developed elsewhere. It 
was undoubtedly this aesthetic and critical training in the 
field of the drama that was later to result in such achievements 
on their part as the writing of three opera librettos by Joseph; 
the musical setting of these same three librettos by William 
Henry; and the New York production of original plays by both 
Edward and Horace. 

As to any inherited musical tendencies in the Fry family, 
we have only the following brief note in J. F. Watson s Annals 
of Philadelphia: "In Christ Church the singer, there called 
the clerk, was Joseph Fry a small man with a great voice, 
who standing in the organ gallery was wont to make the 
whole church resound with his strong, deep and grave tones/* 
As to publisher William Fry, we know that he was at least 
interested in promoting and publicizing various musical 
interests. The records of the Musical Fund Society that 
ancient and honorable Philadelphia organization founded 
in 1820 and still functioning show that he was an ama 
teur member of the society and for many years its official 
printer. 

In 1825 occurred the first break (though only a temporary 
one) in the family circle. Fourteen year old Joseph went away 
to school to Mount St. Mary s, a Roman Catholic institution 
at Emmitsburg, Md., founded as early as 1808 and enjoying 
a fine reputation for scholarship. While the majority of its 
students came from Catholic families, Protestant students 
were welcome and no effort was made to convert them to 
Catholicism. It was probably both the excellent reputation of 
the school and the influence of the Roman Catholic Robert 
Walsh that induced William Fry and his wife to send their 
sons there. 

We learn that young Joseph was so attracted to these new 
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and novel theological beliefs and practices that in his first year 
he found himself anxious to become Roman Catholic himself. 
However, it seems that this change in his beliefs was not to 
take place. That no undue pressure was brought to bear upon 
him in this respect on the part of Mount St. Mary s is evident 
from the following letter from his father to the Principal of the 
school as quoted in The Story of the Mountain, a history of 
Mount St. Mary s by Rev. Edward F. K. McS weeny; 

"Mr. Wm. Fry to Rev. Mr. Egan, 

Phila., Dec. 29, 1826 

Rev. & Dear Sir: I have been unable to answer until this 
moment your several favors respecting the boys. I was ap 
prised by Joseph of his wish, and thank you for your com 
munication and very judicious refusal. I have forbidden him 
to take any such step and he had promised the most perfect 
obedience. I hold it to be perfectly settled by every principle 
of family government that children are bound to conform to 
the religion of their parents, and while I think my religion 
right, it is his duty to follow me. It is perhaps not known to 
you that when I sent Joseph to the Seminary, I displeased all 
his relations and many of my Protestant friends that they 
railed against me, said the child would be made to turn Cath 
olic etc., etc. But I depended on the pledge to protestant par 
ents that no attempts would be made to change the religion 
of their children. I still depend on it, and therefore suffer him 
to remain; but should he, in disobedience to my orders and 
in breach of his sound promise, and contrary to the pledge 
given from the Principal of the Seminary, profess a change 
of religion, it would place him at war with his relations, cut 
him off from expectations from his grandfathers, and bring on 
me a load of obloquy and reproach from many that I dearly 
love, which would drive me mad. Tis all nonsense for a chap 
of his years to talk about his reason and judgment, etc., etc. 
This is sheer vanity; he has no judgment or sense in such mat- 
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ters. Let him follow the religion of his family and preserve its 
peace and my comfort . . ." 

The quotation from the letter closes here. The letter itself 
is introduced as follows: "The following letter, though not 
bearing on the history of the College, cannot fail to be of inter 
est, referring as it does to a condition not infrequent in our 
institutions." The writer adds that there was now a third Fry 
brother, William, at the Mountain. 

This letter from William Fry throws into clear relief the 
firm and forthright, yet eminently just character of the man. 
Happily, Mount St. Mary s was no less generous and far- 
sighted and the incident was closed without embarrassment 
for anyone concerned. 

At the end of his first year at Mount St. Mary s, Joseph re 
ceived honorable mention (June 27, 1826) and two years 
later (June 30, 1828) the Commencement Program carried 
the following two items: 

"Edward P. Fry of Philadelphia The Ruin of Israel 
Joseph R. Fry of Philadelphia Oration on Philosophy 
(Original)" 

We have here Joseph s farewell to Mount St. Mary s with 
an original oration on a rather profound subject for a seven 
teen year old boy. We note also that Edward took part. But 
where was William Henry? 

He too has been at Mount St. Mary s for the past two years 
( 1826-1828 ) , but the records of the College fail to show any 
thing further either in regard to Edward or William Henry; 
and there is little to help us in that otherwise excellent source 
of our information, The Story of the Mountain. 

Both boys were evidently in attendance at the school until 
the summer of 1830. While there is no further definite in 
formation in regard to Edward and William Henry during 
these four important years, there are various notes of interest 
in regard to the school itself as they found it. We are told that 
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there were some hundred boys in 1826 and 1827; that the 
"amusements of the boys were gunning, fishing, trapping, 
swimming and skating. Gunning was popular, for game was 
plenty. All kinds of birds were thick in the forest." There was 
a teacher of music, Joseph Gegan, who founded a St. Cecilia 
Society, but was not above such mundane diversions as going 
serenading with the boys. A jolly serenading party in June, 
1830, is described as follows: "The stage made an unexpected 
detour from the College gates to those of the Academy and 
horribile dictu the gay and festive youths who composed its 
freight, namely Joe Gegan, the only Joe/ the two Frys, the 
two Melines, Elder, Reilly, alighted and creeping under the 
windows of the apartment where their girl friends slumbered, 
aroused them by a burst of song which rivaled far and away 
the matinal chorus of the feathered tribe." Apparently all was 
not Latin and Greek or even Philosophy in this seat of the 
classics! 

Among the students during those years were two vigorous 
Roman Catholic personalities, both of whom left definite im 
pression on the Fry boys: the older and more aggressively 
minded of the two, John Joseph Hughes, later Archbishop of 
New York; and the younger (only one year older than Joseph 
Fry), the gentler and more scholarly inclined John McClos- 
key, later to follow Hughes as Archbishop of New York and 
still later to become the first American Cardinal, John Cardi 
nal McCloskey. 

So ^high had been the academic standing at Mount St. 
Mary s and its fame as a classical school so wide spread that 
in 1830 (just as Edward and William Henry were leaving) 
it was given "corporate and collegiate powers" and thus be 
came a full fledged College. Under this new regime she was 
to welcome in the fall of 1831 the fourth of the Fry boys, ten 
year old Charles Stewart, who carried on the well established 
Fry tradition of youthful intelligence and ability. On the 
Commencement Program (June 28, 1832) appears an "Apos- 
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trophe to Mary Queen of Scots/ delivered by Charles S. Fry 
of Philadelphia. And in October of the next year, on the occa 
sion of a visit by the much beloved Bishop Dubois, there was 
music by the St. Cecilia Society and "An Address was pleas 
ingly delivered by Master Charles Fry, one of the youngest 
of their number." As far as we know, Charles was at Mount 
St. Mary s for three years. That he had an attractive singing 
voice is about all that is known of this younger brother. As to 
the youngest of these five Fry boys, Horace, there is no record 
of his ever attending Mount St. Mary s. 

So it comes about that at this point we take leave of this 
school which for nine years (1825-1834) maintained almost 
unbroken connection with the sons of William and Ann Flee- 
son Fry. That it inspired their loyalty and affection cannot be 
doubted. 

After leaving Mount St. Mary s, Joseph Fry continued his 
excellent scholastic record as a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1830 with high honors and as 
class poet. He received his M.A. from the University in 1833, 
and later was admitted to the bar. As to any further academic 
career for Edward or William Henry we have no definite 
knowledge. 

If, as commonly stated, William Henry was writing orches 
tral overtures at the age of fourteen, this activity must have 
begun at Mount St. Mary s. The only authentic statement in 
regard to any of these early compositions, however, seems 
to be that of Fry himself when in a letter to Dwight s Journal 
of Music, February 25, 1854, he says that he received a medal 
and a public performance by the Philharmonic Society of an 
overture of his at the "age of eighteen." 

During the years that the three older Fry brothers were at 
Mount St. Mary s (1825-1830), much of musical interest had 
been taking place in Philadelphia. Among other things the 
Musical Fund Society in 1825 had established an Academy in 
which singing was taught, as also "strings, woodwinds and 
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brasses." For several years it had good success, reaching its 
peak in the season 1829-1830. However, in 1832 the Academy 
was discontinued, having at least earned the distinction of 
seeming to have been the first organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

Also, there was heard in Philadelphia in 1827 a season of 
authentic French opera given by "La Troupe Francaise de 
la N. Orleans." Thus Philadelphia shared with New York (the 
same company appearing in both cities) in hearing for the 
first time, representative French operas and plays given in the 
original language, in complete form and by a competent com 
pany. These seasons of French opera continued during the 
years 1828 through 1831, then were dropped, presumably 
because of the terrible epidemic of yellow fever which closed 
all the theaters in Philadelphia. They were resumed for a 
short season of a couple of weeks in September, 1833. As we 
shall see later, it was in this same year, 1833, that the Mon- 
tressor Italian Company took over, followed in 1834 by the 
Rivafinoli Company these two opera companies doing for 
Italian opera in Philadelphia what the New Orleans Com 
pany had done for the French. 

If Fry in his teens possessed to any degree the qualities 
which later distinguished him, it may be safely assumed that 
he did not allow any of these new musical interests in his 
home city to pass him by. It is entirely possible that he may 
have studied in the Academy of the Musical Fund Society in 
the year or two before its demise, for there were excellent 
musicians among its teachers. It is true that Benjamin Carr 
and George Schetky, Directors of the Music, had died, but 
there were still such men as Charles P. Hupfeld, J. C. Horn- 
man, Benjamin Cross, Adolf Schmidt, and others with whom 
it would greatly profit a talented youth to study. 
While granting the above to be pure conjecture, it can be 
little less than a proven certainty that in the audience at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre on September 6, 1830, awaiting his 
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first hearing of a French opera sung in French by a French 
company, there must have been our youth fresh from Mount 
St. Mary s. 

It is true that this first offering of the 1830 season (Auber s 
latest opera La Fiancee, first produced only the year before) 
was not representative of French opera at its greatest and 
best. But during September and October it was possible for 
Fry to hear many operas that were truly representative of 
contemporary French operatic taste, such as Boieldieu s La 
Dame Blanche, first performed anywhere as recently as 1825; 
also his earlier opera, Jean de Paris, as well as operas by 
Gretry, Dalayrac, Mehul, etc. While added to this list of 
French works was Von Weber s Robin des Bois (Der Frei- 
schiitz) and Rossini s La Gazza Ladra. We know from his 
later writings that Fry recognized at once that the greatest 
of all these operas was not French at all though in French 
garb, namely, Der Freischiitz. 

In the two weeks of September, 1833, with which the 
French company closed its series of summer seasons in Phila 
delphia, Fry could have heard (and almost certainly did 
hear) the cream of their repertoire, including Boieldieu s La 
Dame Blanche; Auber s La Muette de Portici and Fra Dia- 
volo, Herold s Zampa, Rossini s La Gazza Ladra. Only Der 
Freischiitz was lacking from these more important produc 
tions. 

As already noted, it was in January 1833 that another im 
portant musical event took place in Philadelphia its first 
season of Italian opera given in Italian by the excellent Mon- 
tressor Company. This Italian season was in striking contrast 
to those given by the French, who offered few repetitions in 
any one season, thus making possible the presentation of a 
large repertoire while the Italians offered comparatively few 
works but repeated them persistently. Thus each plan had its 
advantages for a student of contemporary opera with the 
French, one came to know a large range of operatic literature; 
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with the Italians there were fewer operas, but a more intimate 
acquaintance with those that were given. Typical in this re 
spect were the Italian and French productions in Philadelphia 
in 1833. The Italians, in a season of almost two months, pre 
sented only five different operas; the French meanwhile dur 
ing two weeks in September of the same year performed eight 
different works. The Italian repertoire consisted of Merca- 
dante s Eliza e Claudio which opened the season on January 
23 and was performed five times; Bellini s II Pirata eight 
times; Rossini s La Cenerentola five times; his Otello three; 
L ltaliana in Algeri twice. 

Counting out repetitions in the three seasons since Fry re 
turned from Mount St. Mary s, we find that the French per 
formed at least twenty-five different operas. These taken to 
gether with the numerous performances of the five Italian 
operas made it possible for Fry to obtain a remarkable first 
hand knowledge of both contemporary Italian and French 
opera; for every composer represented in the two week season 
of French opera in 1833 was living the oldest, Boieldieu, 
58, the youngest, Halevy, 34. Similarly in the Italian season of 
the same year: Rossini 41, Mercadante 38, Bellini 32. 

Judging from his later musical activities Fry must have ab 
sorbed much from these interesting and stimulating perform 
ances; and it seems not too much to say that unquestionably 
here began that life-long absorption in opera (specifically 
Italian opera ) which was to determine in large measure the 
direction of his own career as a composer. 

Interestingly enough it was on March 19 of this same year 
( 1833 ) , immediately following the close of its operatic season, 
that the Montressor Opera Company in a program which in 
cluded such favorite overtures as those to Auber s Masaniello 
(La Muette de Portici) and Rossini s La Gazza Ladra, also 
contained the following note: "At the end of the first part the 
Orchestra will perform an Overture composed by an Amateur 
of this city, pupil of Mr. Meignen." 
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Although (because of the current practice of anonymity, 
particularly on the part of the amateur musicians as opposed 
to the professional) no information is given as to who the 
composer of this overture might be, it is a fair assumption 
that it was Fry and that this performance marks his first public 
appearance as a composer. That this was the case seems prob 
able from the fact that it was composed by a citizen of Phila 
delphia and that its composer was a pupil of Leopold Meig- 
nen. While not impossible, it still seems unlikely that there 
would be more than one pupil in Meignen s classes capable of 
writing a composition considered worthy of such an impor 
tant occasion. 

A similar honor came to Fry a year later, when again an 
Italian Opera Company (this time under Rivafinoli) in a con 
cert celebrating the close of their Philadelphia season pro 
grammed an "Overture ( Original) by an American Amateur." 
Says the National Gazette for May 19, 1834: "We learn that 
tomorrow evening at the concert to be given in the Musical 
Fund Hall an Overture composed by a young gentleman of 
this city and said to possess great merit will be executed by 
the orchestra." This was presumably a repetition of the over 
ture of the year before, though possibly a revision or even a 
new work. In any case, whether this might perhaps be the 
overture for which a medal was awarded by the Philharmonic 
Society, organized at just about this time, is of course an open 
question. 

As already stressed, these early years of the eighteen thir 
ties were of great importance to Fry. Not only did they offer 
his first introduction to bona fide French and Italian opera 
a momentous event in itself but they brought to Philadel 
phia in the person of Leopold Meignen, a musician whose per 
sonal influence on Fry s developing musicianship was to be 
paramount for many years to come. 

We learn that Meignen (at this time about forty years old) 
was a former student at the Paris Conservatoire, reputedly 
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a fighter with Napoleon in Russia, now a permanent resident 
of the United States. While little is known of the man himself, 
of his manifold activities as a musician there is, fortunately, 
a fairly complete record. 

His first public announcement came in May, 1833, when he 
advertised a "Course in Thorough Bass and Harmony" to be 
given twice a week at his home. In the following September 
he made a similar announcement stating that "Professional 
Gentlemen will form the first class, amateurs the second, and 
that he will also give private lessons in vocal, instrumental 
and theoretical music." Of course this was a one-man school, 
but it seems likely that no such comprehensive opportunity 
for the "scientific" study of music had ever before been given 
in Philadelphia, and though there is no record of just when 
Fry began his study with Meignen, we know that he did so 
study, and we can be very sure that there was no long delay in 
its beginning. 

Meignen was elected to active membership in the Musical 
Fund Society in October, and in May, 1834 became one of 
the Directors of the Music in that Society. In the meantime 
he had assisted in numerous private concerts as solo singer or 
double bass player and apparently had become known as an 
excellent musician. It is probable, however, that the conserva 
tive character of the Musical Fund Society at this time rather 
irked this vigorous, active musician from Paris and his con 
nection with this Society was indefinite and irregular. Pre 
sumably it was for these reasons that he took the lead in form 
ing at this time a new organization, the Philharmonic Society, 
destined to play an important part in Fry s musical activity. 
Although established in or about 1833, the Philharmonic So 
ciety s first concert did not occur until October 28, 1834. This 
organization seems to have been an orchestra pure and simple 
with no "academic" features. It was modeled upon the orches 
tra of the Musical Fund Society and followed many of its 
traditional procedures, notably that of giving gold and silver 
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medals (also silver cups) to winners in certain competitions. 
Also similarly it gave monthly concerts. 

Of this organization which for many years played an im 
portant role in the musical life of Philadelphia, and at times 
provided its richest orchestral fare, there seems to be no ade 
quate record. The whole subject is peculiarly puzzling be 
cause of the vague and uncertain inter-relation between it 
and the orchestra of the Musical Fund Society. It is often 
difficult to determine whether this relationship was that of 
cooperation or rivalry. On one occasion at least (Nov. 8, 
1834), in a private concert, members of both orchestras were 
united under a director from the Musical Fund Society. And 
on October 8, 1835, the announcements of the first concerts 
of the season by both organizations were signed by one and 
the same man W. H. W. Darley Treasurer of the one and 
Secretary of the other. Such information as is here given has 
been laboriously dug out of the contemporary files of William 
Fry s own paper, the Philadelphia National Gazette. 

While Joseph Fry was later to become one of the Directors 
of the Music in the Musical Fund Society and even William 
Fry was for a time at least one of its amateur members, Wil 
liam Henry seems never to have had any active connections 
with it. With the Philharmonic Society, however, he was al 
ways on intimate terms. 

In these same early 1830 s and 1840 s there were other inter 
ests for Fry than orchestral and operatic performances, even 
of more importance than his own entry into the concert field 
as an orchestral composer. Fry could not have been the son 
of his father if he had not been exceedingly alive to what was 
going on in the confused world about him. It takes slight exer 
cise of the imagination and no unwarranted liberties with his 
torical verities to visualize the family group during these years 
as in serious and questioning mood. What with the sturdy and 
straight forward opinions of William Fry and the up to the 
minute collegiate philosophy of Joseph with his academic 
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honors fresh upon him, and on occasion the wise counsel of 
Robert Walsh, the most internationally minded of the group, 
there was bound to be highly intelligent discussion of national 
and world affairs. But it is doubtful if even the wisest and 
sanest head among them all could foresee the gigantic politi 
cal problems, the miracles of mechanics, the interplay of 
noble and ignoble philosophies, the great and the petty, the 
mystic and die vulgar, which were to characterize these amaz 
ing decades. 

Here is not the place for any attempted appraisal of these 
characteristics, but neither can one entirely close his eyes to 
their wild disorder: Millerism, the Book of Mormon, the anti- 
Catholic and anti-Mason frenzy, the Nullification issue, the 
National Bank problem, the Alamo (how must the gentle 
Quaker spirit of Roberts Vaux have recoiled from this tragic 
scene), harvesting machines, sewing machines, railroads, 
steamboats, even financial panics indeed a riotous melange 
of contradictions. But striking closest home and particularly 
to that fastidious aristocrat, Robert Walsh, was the unbeliev 
able fact that Andrew Jackson was president of the United 
States. That fact alone was enough to start spirited political 
arguments in the family group, and we may rest assured that 
nothing was lost upon the younger brothers, Edward and Wil 
liam Henry. It was a man s time to be alive and the men of Wil 
liam Fry s family rose to it as one man. 

(With regard to William Henry s personal interests in the 
midst of all this confusion, we note that on November 8, 1834, 
occurred in Philadelphia the first American performance of 
Victor Hugo s Esmeralda, or the Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
Could it be that coming events were beginning to cast their 
shadows long before?) 

Fry was now beginning his active public career as a musi 
cian. In a reorganization of the Philharmonic Society in Octo 
ber, 1836, he became its Secretary. And in November a newly 
formed musical organization, "The Apollo" whose an- 
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nounced purpose was the performance of chamber music and 
thus in no way to run counter to the older Musical Fund Soci 
ety or the Philharmonic Society programmed a song by 
Fry, "Bacchanale, Hurrah for the Cold (sic) Black Wine/ 
sung by W. H. W. Darley of the famous Darley family 
which first came to America at the opening of the Chest 
nut Street Theater in 1794. The appearance of this song 
of Fry s at this time is somewhat surprising for it is best 
known as appearing in the first act of Fry s Opera, Leonora, 
composed and produced in the 1840 s. It is an excellent 
song of its type and it is interesting to find that it belongs 
to so early a period of Fry s musical development. Inci 
dentally it should be noted that the phrase is "coal" black 
wine, not "cold" black wine quite a different matter. 

In December, 1836, we find listed on a program of the 
Philharmonic Society a "Pastoral Overture (first time) Com 
posed for the Philharmonic Society Amateur." In all proba 
bility this is another of Fry s compositions. Somewhat later in 
the month it is listed again, this time in the program of a 
private concert, "Pastoral Overture MS (by desire) Ama 
teur." It is noted in regard to the first of these December per 
formances that the Musical Fund s Hall in which the concert 
was given and which was the best auditorium for music in 
Philadelphia at that time, was crowded. So that once more 
there was excellent publicity for Fry s appearance as a com 
poser. Again on May 30, 1838, in a concert given by Signor 
Fornasari, a distinguished member of the Montressor Com 
pany, it appears as "Overture (Pastoral) Full Orchestra," 
and opens the second part of the program as it did in the con 
cert of December 19. On December 28 it formed the conclu 
sion of Part I. 

If we accept Fry s authorship of these various overtures 
(which seems entirely reasonable) it becomes clear that the 
decade of the 1830 s was of great importance to Fry in launch 
ing his professional career. It is true that he was still rated an 
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Amateur and so listed anonymously on musical programs, but 
this was soon to pass and we shall presently find him compos 
ing under his own name. 

Leaving for a moment the purely professional phase of his 
career for its more personal aspect during this decade, we 
recall that it brought both joy and sorrow in his own immedi 
ate family. In 1830 a fourth brother, Horace, was born. In 
1834 (as stated earlier), both grandfather Joseph Fry (De 
cember 13) and grandmother Elizabeth Meyers Fry (January 
3) died Joseph over 90 years old. 

It is easy to share with the Fry brothers their keen feeling 
of loss at the death of their grandfather. His reminiscences 
of the Revolution and the great men he had known at the 
Constitutional Convention must have continued to find eager 
listeners. However, it was the loss of their mother in 1837 that 
hit them hardest. Indeed to William Fry the years 1836-1837 
were exceedingly difficult years. In addition to his wife s death 
there was anxiety over his paper, the National Gazette. It 
has already been noted that because of increasing ill health 
involving serious deafness, Robert Walsh had found it neces 
sary to give up his position as editor and part owner of the 
paper. In the summer of 1836 he took ship for France. A later 
editorial note in the National Gazette for January 30, 1837, 
reports, "Mr. Walsh s improved health enables him to par 
ticipate largely in the social and literary advantages of his 
present residence (Paris) and to contribute as before his in 
disposition to the profit and gratification of those around 
him/ This congenial life in Paris was to last until his death in 
1859. 

To find anyone capable of taking Walsh s place as editor 
posed an almost insoluble problem. However, William Fry 
was so fortunate as to obtain the services of John W. Williams, 
a lawyer and scholar considered to be well fitted for the task. 
Again the fates were unkind and after serving from the au- 
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tumn of 1836 to the spring of 1837, he too had to relinquish 
the post on account of ill health. 

It was at this same unhappy time that William Fry lost his 
tried and true friend, Roberts Vaux. But he had the satisfac 
tion of knowing that the great object for which they both had 
worked so long and persistently, had at last been achieved. 
For it was at this very time that free public education for all 
was legally established in Philadelphia and the charity 
schools with their accompanying humiliations were done 
away forever. 

With Walsh in Paris and now with Vaux also gone, William 
Fry must indeed have felt bereft; for notwithstanding natural 
disagreements on many basic beliefs, this Roman Catholic, 
this Quaker, and this Episcopalian understood and appre 
ciated each other. Now William Fry must stand alone. 

Returning to William Henry and his music, we recall that 
on May 30, 1838, an overture of his was programmed. When 
first mentioned it was referred to as "Overture (Pastoral) 
Full Orchestra." Later it was called merely "Overture." 

It would seem that this work may well prove to be what 
was the opening gateway to Fry s operatic career, viz., the 
overture to his first complete opera, Aurelia the Vestal Inter 
estingly enough, it also carries us back one step further in 
Fry s operatic development to a still earlier opera which 
apparently was never completed f or the Overture which ap 
pears in the manuscript copy of Aurelia the Vestal is given as 
"Overture to the opera Cristiani e Pagani" Of this earlier 
opera, Cristiani e Pagani, there is still another manuscript 
excerpt extant, "Duetto per Soprano e Tenore nell Opera 
Cristiani e Pagani. W. H. Fry, Philadelphia, 1838." This ex 
cerpt is exceedingly welcome for it not only lifts the curtain 
of anonymity but presents a definite place and date: "W. H. 
Fry, Philadelphia, 1838." We grant that it raises more ques 
tions than it answers notably, why did Fry attempt an opera 
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to an Italian text? Particularly as he was a firm believer in 
opera in one s native tongue. Or was he? And when did he 
begin this operatic writing and where and how? For there was 
at least one more uncompleted opera (English text), The 
Bridal of Dunure, from which a song with chorus is still ex 
tant. 

It is possible perhaps that a partial answer to some of these 
questions may be given. 

This puzzling bi-lingual element in Fry s operatic writing 
the persistent alternation of Italian and English texts is 
here brought into clear focus by the fact that this same Italian 
duet (with altered English text) is incorporated into the 
opera Aurelia the Vestal as the opening scene of the Second 
Act. Not only so but the occasional appearance in this later 
score of the names of the original characters from Cristiani 
e Pagani in place of those properly belonging to Aurelia the 
Vestal suggests a close interrelation between the two works 
indeed it seems likely that Aurelia the Vestal is at least in 
spirit a reincarnation of the earlier, uncompleted work now 
lost to us. 

As to Fry s use of Italian texts in general, we have only to 
recall the impression made upon him in his youth by the per 
formances in Italian of the excellent Italian opera companies 
visiting Philadelphia in the early 1830 s and the fact that 
he himself as a young composer had been represented upon 
their concert programs. In such ways the Italian language 
must have become for him at this time an essential element 
in operatic music. 

However, we have no reason to doubt his continuing belief 
in the effectiveness of the English language in Grand Opera. 
Indeed he wrote Leonora to prove that very point and there 
are other fragmentary operatic sketches in addition to The 
Bridal of Dunure such as Kenilworth, King Lear, Joan of 
Arc all to English texts. 

Harking back to the original question of whether the Over- 
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ture to Aurelia the Vestal, alias "Overture to the Opera Cm- 
tiani e Pagani" might perhaps be the overture performed in 
Signor Fornasari s concert in Philadelphia, May 30, 1838, our 
only safe answer can be that judging from its date and other 
circumstances it apparently could be and probably was. 

And here we take leave of Fry as an Amateur. He seems to 
have had a round half dozen performances under various 
auspices of one or more of his overtures in the years from 
1833 to 1838, and with Meignen has taken prominent part in 
the administration of the Philharmonic Society. Also since 
the departure of Robert Walsh in 1836, he has apparently 
written the music critiques for his father s paper. In 1839 he 
was recognized as a full member of its editorial staff. 

As we now enter with him upon a new decade, we find him 
still extremely busy. During the last few years not only has 
he been occupied with his father s paper but he has trans 
ferred his energy and enthusiasm from the composition of 
the Italian opera, Cristiani e Pagani to the English Aurelia 
the Vestal. He has now finally completed this long and com 
plicated score (July 14, 1841) and has entrusted it to his 
friend the well known opera singer, Signor Giubilei, who is 
taking it to London in the hope of finding a producer there. 
Also there have been problems in connection with the publi 
cation of the National Gazette, and in the latter part of May 
his father gave up its publication as a daily, retaining only the 
semi- weekly and the tri-weekly issues. These were also soon 
discontinued. 

Early in the 1840 s and indeed reaching well back into pre 
ceding years, the three older Fry brothers had made plans for 
the production in Philadelphia of Bellini s opera, Norma 
its first production in America. It was to be given in English 
and in a style worthy of this master work. Joseph Fry trans 
lated (and adapted) the text. Edward acted as general man 
ager, and William Henry was responsible for the musical side 
of the production. After enormous labors and much rehears- 
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ing, the first of a series of some dozen performances took place 
on January 11, 1841, at the Chestnut St. Theatre. The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin as late as January 17, 1865, 
stated that "its success is among the traditional glories of the 
opera in Philadelphia." 

That this performance could not have been one of those 
hybrid English-language productions of foreign operas so 
prevalent at this time in both England and America, is assured 
not only by the character and musical standing of the Fry 
brothers themselves, but also because it derived directly from 
a complete and authentic copy of the opera sent them from 
Paris. We read in the National Gazette for January 11, "The 
music of the opera of Norma as now for the first time in Amer 
ica presented at the Chestnut Street theatre, complete for 
the orchestra and singers, has been obtained from the Grand 
Opera House of Paris and is the exact and perfect work of the 
great composer as now represented at the Grand Opera 
Houses of France, Germany and Italy." As to the text, it con 
tinues: "The lyrical tragedy of Norma [has been] translated 
from the Italian of the distinguished dramatist, Felice Ro- 
mani, and adapted to the original music of Bellini by a gentle 
man of this city/ 

This gentleman was of course Joseph Fry, who some four 
years earlier had made this translation it is presumed di 
rectly from the copy sent from Paris. As this was done in 1837 
or thereabouts, just when Robert Walsh first took up his 
permanent residence in Paris, it is not difficult to surmise who 
was the friendly emissary through whose influence this un 
usual courtesy was extended to the Fry brothers in far away 
Philadelphia. 

That this truly historic production was duly appreciated 
is apparent from the fact that the National Gazette states 
(January 26, 1841) : "In the house last night was a number 
of gentlemen from Boston and New York who came on ex 
pressly to see the performance/ 
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The principals in the cast were "the distinguished vocalists 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood .... together with Mrs. Bailey and 
Mr. Brough ... the chorus and orchestra ... the largest 
ever heard in the country and the whole arrangement on so 
grand a scale as to render it a dramatic festival." The orchestra 
was led by Mr. F, Cline of the Chestnut St. Theatre; the scen 
ery painted by Russell Smith, conceded to be the foremost 
artist in this particular line in the United States of his day. 

At the close of its season a benefit performance was 
tendered "The Translator" of the opera. On the committee 
in charge were such well known Philadelphians as Nicholas 
Biddle and Henry C. Carey, while all the soloists, chorus and 
orchestra volunteered their services, and managers Pratt and 
Dinmore "politely tendered the use of the theatre." 

The affair was a brilliant success, bringing to a close an 
operatic production which is of particular interest to us be 
cause of its influence on the operatic writing of William Henry 
Fry himself. 

When Joseph made the translation, about 1837, William 
Henry was still engaged upon his early uncompleted opera, 
Cristiani e Pagani, which he apparently discarded in 1838 
or soon thereafter, and that a few months after the conclusion 
of the Norma season he completed the Opera Aurelia the 
Vestal and sent it to England by Giubilei, so that undoubt 
edly during these four years or more that he had been famil 
iarizing himself with the score of Norma he had at the same 
time been working on similar dramatic situations in his own 
operatic writing a course of action which might result in 
increased facility in the use of a certain definite type of oper 
atic technique or it might result in mere futile imitation. The 
question as to which results occurred in Fry s case will be dis 
cussed later. 

In this earliest of Fry s completed operas, Aurelia the 
Vestal, we find once more the old familiar story of the love 
of a Vestal Virgin for a Roman Christian nobleman. 
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We quote from the manuscript Libretto the following cast 
of characters and setting for the action: 

Marcus Scavola High Priest of Rome 

Tullus Manlius A Christian Roman of patrician rank 

Osius A Christian Priest 

Flavian An imperial officer 

Aurelia A Vestal Virgin 

Tullia Sister of Manlius 

The scene is laid in the city of Rome; the time of the action 
embraces two days in succession the second being that on 
which Constantine the Great, having defeated the pagan 
Emperor Maxentius, enters Rome in triumph with his army 
and established the Christian government, in the year 312. 

In briefest outline, the plot is as follows: 

Aurelia has repulsed with scorn the advances of the High 
Priest of Rome, and loves Manlius, a Christian. Consumed 
with jealousy and hatred, Scavola condemns both Aurelia and 
Manlius to death Aurelia in a sealed up rocky cave; Manlius 
to be hurled from the highest summit of the Tarpeian Rock. 

However, the opportune arrival of the Emperor Constan 
tine saves both from death, though in the case of Aurelia it 
meant but a brief reprieve. Scavola, Pontif ex Maximus though 
he be, is exiled from Rome. 

The text of the opera (English) is apparently original with 
Fry s brother Joseph. 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at that both author and 
composer were strongly influenced by Bellini s opera Norma 
which, as we have seen, was much in their minds at just this 
time. 

In September, 1843, Charles Fry died, the first permanent 
break in the ranks of the five Fry brothers. 

It was probably at about this same time that Joseph Fry 
completed an English libretto for Donizetti s opera, Anne 
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Boleyn, to be given by the Seguin Company in Philadelphia. 
How completely absorbed in Italian opera was this Fry fam 
ily! 

In 1843 also William Henry suffered a bitter disappoint 
ment in the fact that his friend, Pierce Butler, was compelled 
to bring back from London the score of Aurelia the Vestal 
after Giubilei s unsuccessful attempt to procure its produc 
tion there. Never one to be put down or discouraged, how 
ever, Fry turned with increased interest to his present task, 
the completion of his second opera, Leonora. Just as the three 
or four years from 1837 (or 38) to 1841 produced Aurelia the 
Vestal, so the four years from 1841 to 1845 resulted in Fry s 
best known opera, Leonora. At this time he turns completely 
aside from all mysticism, from any dramatization of the tragic 
impact of one religion upon another, and uses as libretto an 
adaptation of Bulwer Lytton s well known play The Lady of 
Lyons. 

Many years later, in the columns of the New York Tribune 
(October 20, 1864), Fry reveals what attracted him to this 
play as a basis for operatic treatment. He writes, "While pos 
sessing only the slightest and most trivial value as a literary 
work, The Lady of Lyons has nevertheless so many advan 
tages of dexterous construction and well contrived incident 
that it never fails, even in the most ordinary representations, 
to secure the interest of an audience. In some respects it is 
the most popular play of modern times a fact which we 
would prefer to attribute solely to its dramatic ingenuity, and 
not in any degree to the insipid sentimentalities and wire 
drawn platitudes of its dialogue. The sympathy which sur 
rounds the heroine springs from the natural and simple feel 
ing which she is required to exhibit and is by no means aug 
mented by the high-flown rhetoric with which she expresses 
it." 

With his brother Joseph at hand as librettist to reduce the 
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"high-flown rhetoric" of the original play, Fry found pre 
cisely what he wanted for his purpose a choice amply con 
firmed in the success of his opera Leonora. 

This sensitiveness to the literary quality of the operatic 
librettos and theatrical texts of his day was characteristic of 
Fry s thought at all times. We shall find it often (and vigor 
ously) expressed. 

First produced June 4, 1845, at the Chestnut Street Thea 
tre, Leonora was performed some dozen times between June 
4 and 25, 1845, and was enthusiastically received. Elaborately 
produced with scenery painted by Russell Smith (who we re 
call did the stage scenes for Norma) and artistic costumes, it 
was a joy to the eye as well as to the ear. 

And inasmuch as this opera of Leonora played so large a 
part in Fry s career as a composer, we quote from the pub 
lished vocal score (1846) the following cast of characters; 
and from the later published libretto, Fry s own introduction 
and story of the opera as prepared for its New York produc 
tion (1858). This statement of the plot, long as it is, would 
seem to be of very real importance since copies of the vocal 
score are not too rare and can be easily examined in connec 
tion with the plot as here given. 

It is unfortunate that this vocal score is that of the earlier 
version, as many changes were made for the later production 
and all for the better. In fact, the section composed expressly 
for the New York performance contains what is probably the 
best part of the entire opera and that part has never been 
published. 

Cast of Characters (from vocal score) : 

Valdor, a rich merchant Mr. Richings, Bass 

Montalvo, a gentleman of rank Seguin, Bass 

Alferez, a gentleman Brunton, Tenor 

Julio, a peasant Frazer, Tenor 

Leonora, daughter of Valdor Mrs. Seguin, Soprano 
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Mariana, sister of Julio Miss Ince, Soprano 

Conductor, Adolf Schmidt 
A Priest; a Notary; Cavaliers and Ladies. 

The scene is in Spain. The time in the early part of sixteenth 
century. 

The plot is taken from Bulwer s play, The Lady of Lyons, 
modified to suit the purposes of a musical drama. 

Introduction (from libretto) 

"The subject of this opera is taken from Bulwer s Lady of 
Lyons which in its turn is based upon the story called The 
Bellows Mender. The important incidents only of Bulwer s 
popular play are retained; others are added, and the se 
quences modified to suit the requisitions of the lyrical stage. 
For the same reason, the characters, with the exception of the 
hero and heroine, are changed; and the place and period of 
the action transferred from France in the era of her revolu 
tionary triumph, to Spain in that of her early conquests in 
America/ 

The Plot (Fry) 

"Valdor, an opulent merchant of a Spanish City, has a 
daughter Leonora, whose charms attract many suitors, among 
them, Montalvo, a rich and noble cavalier. The wealth of the 
father and the flattered pride of the daughter aim at a higher 
alliance, and Montalvo is rejected, his failure being suspected 
by his friends and exposing him to their jokes at a convivial 
party, with which the opera opens. 

"Giulio [Julio], a young peasant, living at no great distance 
from Valdor s country-house, has from his boyhood passion 
ately watched and loved Leonora, although in a sphere too 
far below her own, to be even known to her. With ambition 
equal to his affection, he has determined to be worthy of her, 
and in his humble solitude has devoted the days and nights 
of years to master various knowledge, and illustrate his native 
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gifts. Arrived at manhood, he dares not present himself to the 
object of his idolatry, but tells his struggles, his hopes, his 
achievements, and his love in a letter and verses, which he 
despatches to Leonora. 

"The missive is contemptuously thrown away; and her fa 
ther, picking it up, makes a jest of it at the party, where Mon- 
talvo is suffering also from the ridicule of his friends. He takes 
the paper, learns from it the character of the writer, and de 
termines if possible to make him an instrument of his own 
revenge on the haughty lady and her father. Seeking Giulio 
in his cottage, he works upon his passionate and sensitive 
nature and induces him to attend a birth-night fete at Valdor s 
in the character of a prince, and so attempt to woo and win 
Leonora. The conspiracy succeeds and in a brief time Giulio 
marries her. Instead of going home to a palace, she finds her 
self the mistress only of a mean cottage. Giulio s remorse is 
now equal to his love and sending for her father and friends, 
he surrenders his bride, but not until after her first burst of 
anger and grief, she has had occasion to feel the real nobility 
of her husband s character and to know that she loves him for 
himself. He is resolved, however, to resign her then, and hop 
ing one day to retrieve his fault, tears himself from her arms 
and seeks among the adventurous conquerors of Southern 
America, a field for his ambition while she returns a maiden 
wife to her f ather s roof. 

"Three years bring about a reverse in Valdor s fortune, and 
Montalvo whose affection is earnest, however bitter his re 
taliation for its first disappointment, seizes the opportunity 
to renew his suit, require a divorce from Giulio who has not 
been heard of in the interval and a marriage to himself, as 
the price of saving the father from ruin and disgrace. Filial 
duty prevails and Leonora consents. As the agreement for the 
separation on her part is about to be signed, Giulio returns 
home with the wealth and honors of a successful soldier, 
learns from his sister Mariana the rumored divorce and mar- 
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riage, and as a last resort seeks Leonora in the character of 
one who has known her husband; hears from her lips that 
her heart is still his own and that she sacrifices her hand for 
her father s honor and safety. As Montalvo demands the sign 
ing of the act, Giulio seizes the paper, destroys it, and avows 
himself able to redeem the father and his wife. In the bless 
ings of the one and the love of the other, the aspiring peasant 
is forgiven for his fault and rewarded for his virtue." 

Of the cast, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin need no further introduc 
tion they were both well known English singers with an 
excellent reputation in both concert and opera. Now in their 
prime, Arthur Edward Shelden Seguin (Montalvo) and his 
wife, Ann Childe Seguin (Leonora) were enthusiastically 
received in the United States. John Curtis in A Century of 
Grand Opera in Philadelphia quotes various critics as saying 
that John J. Frazer, another English singer (Julio), had a 
beautiful tenor voice which had been carefully trained and 
that he soon became one of the most popular singers in Amer 
ica. With such excellent artists for the principal characters, 
we can expect ( and forgive ) a somewhat less high grade of 
performance on the part of the local group. However, they too 
were experienced in their own fields, though their singing 
may have left something to be desired. 

Adolf Schmidt, the Conductor, was prominent for many 
years in the musical life of America, having been brought to 
Philadelphia by the Musical Fund Society in the 1820 s to 
teach in its Academy. 

Francis Courtney Wemyss, co-manager of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre at this time, writes in his Twenty Six Years of 
the Life of an Actor and Manager: "Mr. Fry may plume him 
self upon it [Leonora] as a work of art, to be proudly cher 
ished. I know no greater gratification, as a manager, than hav 
ing been the means of placing it before his countrymen . . . 
Of Mrs. Seguin s performance of Leonora, I can only say it 
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was the most perfect thing I have seen since Miss M. Tree s 
Zaide in Coleman s play of The Law of Java, and I can hardly 
magnify such unqualified praise." 

On fie 20th of June, Meignen conducted a concert per 
formance of Leonora in the Concert Hall of the Musical Fund 
Society with the same orchestra, chorus and soloists. These 
concert performances were given for the benefit of the "very 
large class of the Community [the Quakers], who do not at 
tend Theatrical Performances." It will be recognized at once 
that of far greater historic importance than even the first 
American performance of Norma was this production of Fry s 
own opera Leonora. Here for the first time in the United 
States was performed a serious opera fulfilling the technical 
requirements of grand opera (among them: no spoken dia 
logue, skillfully contrived ensemble effects, true dramatic 
content) composed and produced by an American, even the 
adapted libretto being the work of an American, and the 
whole opera published in America soon after its production 
all of this taken together forming an event of unquestioned 
major importance in our musical development. 

Leonora also received four successful performances in 1846 
(December 8-11), given at the Walnut St. Theatre by the 
Seguin Company as before, but with some changes in per 
sonnel, and with William P. Cunnington as Conductor. 

However, Fry was not there to hear it. He had already em 
barked for Europe, planning an extensive stay in Paris, where 
his old time friend Robert Walsh was now American Consul. 



Interlude 
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IT SEEMS fitting that while Fry is on the high seas, bound for 
Europe, we should interrupt ourselves at this point and pick 
up various events along with Fry s comments on these events, 
which have been by-passed while our attention has been 
focused on other matters. 

Thus we return briefly to Fry s early connection with his 
father s paper, the Philadelphia National Gazette. As we have 
seen, Fry was a mere child when this paper was established, 
and so grew up to manhood in an atmosphere of journalism at 
its best. It was entirely natural then that when Robert Walsh, 
because of ill health, resigned his editorship in 1836, Fry 
should take over that part of his work pertaining to music and 
the arts a field in which the National Gazette was famous. 

Between the years 1836 and 1839 we can only assume that 
Fry wrote these reviews, but we know of a certainty that from 
1839 through 1841 he served as a full member of the editorial 
staff and gave his particular attention to music, the theater, 
and all art matters. 

In August, 1837, we find Fry referring to the fact that 
"Francis Johnson, the well known leader of a band of colored 
musicians is about to visit England." He adds that while self 
taught, "few individuals have been better known and more 
in demand here for many years than he has." This vogue for 
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Frank Johnson and his band was something really extraordi 
nary and it is fitting that their name should be remembered 
with respect. 

In October, an editorial note appeared which needs no 
formal authentication it speaks for itself. Dealing with the 
final concert by the Prague Company of Musicians then visit 
ing America [with nine "professors"] Fry writes: "Their singu 
lar merit deserves every encouragement; and now that there 
is so much quackery afloat relative to music, competent artists 
should meet with extraordinary favour. Were the masterly 
style in which they embody musical ideas transferred to our 
concerts and theatres, the taste for the art would be quick 
ened in its progress towards perfection. What we need here in 
musical science and practice is good models, academical au 
thority. We have no standard no polar star. Musicians with 
a modicum of merit or devoid of it, stalk through the land 
proclaiming themselves as miraculously efficient. They are 
pupils of great composers, who, from death or distance cannot 
repudiate such honors; they too claim the lyre of inspiration 
and unborn operas and oratorios figure in our concert bills, 
and the public are satisfied that in the illustrious obscures 
[sic] before them they have exalted genius. Content reigns on 
all sides and the cause of science and taste suffers. Time how 
ever will bring light and reason to those who are now deluded 
with such pretensions/ 

In November: "Mr. Maywood of the Chestnut Street Thea 
tre this evening takes another step towards an effort to pro 
duce good operatic music at his theatre. Of course the first 
endeavors must be very humble in most of the details but 
nevertheless they should meet with sufficient public patron 
age . . . when we consider that a very few years since, oper 
atic music had no existence in this country. Amateurs instead 
of shunning the theatre should frequent it and uphold the 
opera as it is and in good time it will present efficient attrac- 
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tions. With proper support the opera must improve and arrive 
at perfection . . . 

"It may be not unworthy of remark that the vulgar preju 
dices which exist in our country against Italian music are 
based upon erroneous impressions. The excess of certain un 
meaning ornaments complained of ... is indulged in by 
British singers who have no style, while continental artists 
eschew their exhibition under similar circumstances. We will 
instance the bad singing of Mr. Sinclair, with his ridiculous 
roulades hitched to Scotch ditties, while Montressor, a good 
Italian singer though past his prime, in his personation of the 
Pirate [II Pirata], never indulged in extraneous ornament, 
but confined himself rigidly to Bellini s passionate strains , . . 
The boundless joy of Cinderella at die conclusion of that 
opera [of Rossini s] is fitly expressed by the airy rapidity of 
the music; and the light-hearted Rosina [Barber of Seville, 
Rossini] running birdlike through the scales best indicates her 
character. 

"But we do not intend now to combat the prejudices of 
which we have spoken and the acceptance of a pot-house 
taste in the fine arts. It is sufficient that our public are begin 
ning to think for themselves. They have discovered in Bellini s 
Sonnambttla, even though a miserable translation and a very 
indifferent production on our theatre, that Italian music can 
be simple, passionate, and effective, and that its melodies are 
unequalled in commanding popular applause and affection. 

"The opera to be produced this evening is Mozart s Don 
Giovanni a lasting monument of his genius. Much care has 
been taken in its production by the company, and we have no 
doubt that even with their limited means it will recompense 
the audience for an attendance. We trust that it will prove a 
harbinger to a better state of things in music. 

"Mr. May wood deserves well of amateurs; the opera (we 
mean translations of foreign works) has been started by him, 
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and it rests with the public to render its continuance desirable 
and to effect its steady development from a present crude 
state into its greatest capabilities and matures t beauties." 

These were the days of many musical visitors to the United 
States, especially from England. Of these the most sensational 
was Henry Russell, singer and composer of highly dramatic 
not to say bizarre songs. The National Gazette carried sev 
eral articles extremely critical of Russell both as man and 
musician, signed "Honestus." Whether these articles were 
actually written by Fry is not definitely determined. In any 
case they reflect his opinion. Honestus writes: "The press 
should be scrupulously careful not to set up bad models, to 
elevate worthlessness or depreciate merit. America can, if she 
will, give birth to musical genius ... I believe that with 
the same opportunities America would rival Italy or Germany 
in music, but of course it would require time. The national 
music which might distinguish our country would probably 
accord with the sensible character of the people. It would 
have the piquancy of the French without its frivolity; the 
strength and solidity of the German without its pedantry; and 
the grace and passion of the Italian without its repetitions and 
mannerisms." This is indeed Fry s own view of the subject, 
though the carefully balanced phrases of the closing sentence 
are not in his general style. More consistent with Fry is his 
question in regard to Russell s Oratorio, The Sceptic, "Does 
the Mirror know the varied knowledge of harmony, invertible 
counterpoints and instrumental resources . . . required for 
an oratorio?" Honestus suggests a test: "Let him [Russell] in 
the presence of Messrs. Meignen, Hupfeld, Huttner, Horn- 
man, Jr., Darley, and De Coninck write figures to a given bass 
and place the harmonies to it." Here we seem to find convinc 
ing evidence that Honestus was really Fry: in the emphasis on 
strict contrapuntal study such as Fry had been taking under 
Meignen, and the fact that all the musicians mentioned were 
colleagues of Fry in the Philharmonic Society, or long time 
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friends from the Musical Fund Society. If Fry had not written 
the article himself, his name would most certainly have ap 
peared in this list. The New York Mirror was strongly partisan 
in behalf of Russell. In fact this vigorous give and take be 
tween the National Gazette of Philadelphia and the New York 
Mirror between the young Honestus and his equally youth 
ful opponent enlivened both journals through the greater 
part of November and well into December, Honestus in one 
instance requiring over three columns to give full expression 
to his views. 

Here we find a veritable dress rehearsal for the many simi 
larly protracted debates in which Fry was to become involved 
in future years. 

Among the most welcome of these visitors from overseas 
was Charles E. Horn whom Fry called "the most accomplished 
British musician who has visited this country," and whose 
songs "Cherry Ripe" and Tve been Roaming" are enjoyed 
even today. 

Fry bemoans the fact that "music is at a miserably low ebb 
in the theatre and concert room and depends solely for tran 
sient amelioration on a single evening by the performance of 
passing artists." The "passing artist" under particular discus 
sion at this time and one making invaluable contribution to 
the "transient amelioration" (in Fry s grandiloquent phrase) 
was the distinguished Italian buffo singer, Giuseppe de Beg- 
nis, now making his first Philadelphia appearance and warmly 
welcomed by Fry, who also at this same time refers apprecia 
tively to a group of musicians then active in America as "mod 
est, meritorious professors: Lowell Mason of Boston; Zeuner, 
Baggioli, Meignen, Horn, Homman, Jr., Meineke, De Con- 
inck ... I allude to them as scientific men, not as singers 
or performers." 

January, 1839, brings us the program of a concert by Frank 
Johnson and his band. In Part I, "Sleigh Waltzes: No. 1, an 
Introduction; No. 2, Bell Solo; No. 3, Blacksmith making nails 
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to shoe his horses; No. 4, Clock striking twelve and Watchman 
springing his rattle; No. 5, Sleighing party in an uproar, the 
horses supposed to be running away, with cracking of whips, 
jingling of bells, sound of post horns, etc." In Part II: "The 
Philadelphia Firemans Quadrille showing the manner in 
which they communicate the alarm, composed and respect 
fully dedicated to the Fireman s Association by F. Johnson." 

As a critic, Fry had no intention of confining his reviews to 
music alone. In September, 1839, when criticizing certain 
poems submitted to the Gazette, he says: "In poetry it should 
be remembered there are rules which must not be violated. 
There is an art in epic, dramatic, and lyric composition, which 
many writers who are not deficient in fancy seem never to 
have understood. The stanzas of a ballad cannot be all of 
different metres and yet correct. We suggest to one writer 
... to look over Burns and Moore and note the symmetry 
of their verses. To another, who offers some didactic lines, we 
may remark that something more is necessary to constitute 
poetry than sober reflections expressed in iambics . . . We 
must remind a third that the deviations from regular versifica 
tion, pardonable in an extended work, are entirely inadmis- 
sable in a short serious effusion." 

Alluding to a performance by Charles Kean in October, 
1839, Fry remarks: "The prestige of the drama is gone; the 
classic wits and the bench of critics are no longer found in 
the theatre, and hence it is that the quiet, intellectual points 
of an actor like Mr. Kean, pass generally unheeded and those 
demanding violent gesticulation and declamation appear to 
be alone appreciated." One wonders if this might not be an 
implied criticism of the favorite American actor Edwin For 
rest. 

And speaking of Giubilei, the singer to whom we recall that 
Fry entrusted the manuscript score of his opera, Aurelia the 
Vestal, to be taken to Europe for possible performance: "Mr. 
Giubilei is without any exception by far the best English 
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buffo singer that has appeared here." Nevertheless, Fry re 
grets his introduction of "mere vocal ornament. Such amend 
ments are inadmissable in basso-buffo music." 

And that the use of English for operatic librettos is not al 
ways completely satisfactory, Fry learns to his sorrow in what 
he calls the "barbarous lyrics" in La Sonnambula. "It is shock 
ing to hear the delicious melodies of Bellini butchered with 
such ill-chosen words ... as abound in the English libretto 
of this opera." 

At a performance of Rossini s La Gazza Ladra, Fry notes 
with approval that it was "applauded with ardor and at proper 
times." On this latter subject we shall presently hear him ex 
press himself with vigor and at some length. In the meantime 
he gives utterance to his feelings on another question. Speak 
ing of ( and to ) a Mr. Faulkner in regard to his work in the 
Farce which had followed the Opera, Fry said: "It is high 
time that the press and visitors of the theatre should force 
actors to prune the text of old dramatic pieces of those vulgar 
and indecent passages which were the fashion in a past age 
and among profligate classes of society. There was a very 
proper though faint attempt to hiss Mr. Faulkner last evening, 
which we regret was not general. A few lessons would soon 
abate not only his share in the nuisance but effect a more ex 
tended reform." 

Perhaps the most notable review by our youthful critic 
(now twenty-six years old) is that of Beethoven s opera Fir 
delio under date of October 23, 1839: 

"The opera of Fidelio which has been twice performed at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, and to be repeated tonight, is the 
only dramatic work of Beethoven. The genius of the author 
delighted most in instrumental music; in grand sinfonias for 
the full orchestra, quartets and sonatas, and so great was his 
industiy during the twenty five years in which he wrote, that 
he has left behind him a large number of such works of stand 
ard value, which have penetrated every part of Germany and 
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are played and admired by amateurs with national devotion 
and enthusiasm. 

". . . The cast of Beethoven s mind was essentially senti 
mental and sombre, and his playfulness, with a rare exception 
is allied to eccentric wildness, a quality kindred in its way 
with its expression of sadness and misanthropy. Such a pref 
erence for instrumental combinations and effects, together 
with a seriousness and mystery of feeling, is not calculated to 
render the conception and style of an opera popular, where in 
the performance the chief interest should be attracted to the 
singers, and the audience expects to be regaled with delight 
ful melodies impassioned or brilliant ideas as the case may 
be which stand out in relief from everything else, sink deep 
into the heart and in music become the morning star of 
memory/ Some critics denounce as light everything that can 
be ground on the street organ and become popular, forgetting 
that the ability to create gems of melody is the rarest of all 
gifts, and that the composers who succeed at everything else 
in music, fail to make an air of positive originality and exalta 
tion. Thus it may be remarked, for example, Hummel, Herz, 
Thalberg, and others have not produced melodies of that in 
describable and etherial cast, which are found in the inspira 
tions of Rossini, Bellini and Auber. For our part we think that 
if a composer can, he should put melodies in his works; we 
do not mean melodic passages, nor melodies formed as Spohr 
makes all his own on harmonies nor melodies dependent for 
their interest on their connection with the orchestra, and in 
terlinked with its chords, but decided, independent airs with 
the simplest bass and fit for popular acceptation. If he does 
not do so, the whole opera becomes a dramatic study for the 
evening, dependent for its effect on the audience for the time 
being, upon the masterly adaptation of means to ends, and 
thus it may be ever so classic, but like the oratorio, sinfonia or 
quartet, it cannot become popular. The illustrious Weber has 
acknowledged this proposition in his writings: he has shown 
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in his Der Freischiitz that beautiful, characteristic melody is 
compatible with the classical and scientific claims of the lyri 
cal drama. These premises lead us to the music of the opera of 
Fidelio. 

"This work, however it may delight the sentient or enquir 
ing amateur, is not destined to become popular here, espe 
cially as the theatre wants, of necessity, the orchestral and 
choral means of a grand opera house. Its chief interest is es 
sentially allied to the expression and detail of the orchestra 
and unless that embraces some fifty or sixty instruments, 
justice is not done to its massive ideas and contrasts of force 
and softness. Many, however, are strongly impressed with the 
music as given here, with its sobriety, darkness and grandeur, 
without being able to recur to any particular points . . . 

"The finale of the opera deserves a remark in this hasty 
notice. It is truly magnificent and has the remarkable coup de 
fouet of the author like those which wind up his grand sym 
phonies . . . The reputation of the composer and the merit 
of the singers demand that the public should show it favor. 
The music is of such a kind that its interest increases generally 
by repeated hearings, and is a subject for intelligent and criti 
cal attention/ 

Taking into account Fry s acknowledged devotion to the 
Italian type of opera, particularly in regard to the character 
and treatment of its melodies (he states on a later occasion 
in Paris that "the public is the same the world over: it likes 
a taking air") this critique seems honestly thought out and 
discriminating. He admits the validity of other elements in 
operatic writing when he refers to "dramatic study * and 
"masterly adaptation of means to ends." And it is rather re 
markable that so young a critic should so aptly characterize 
Beethoven s music in Fidelio as expressing "sobriety, darkness 
and grandeur." 

That Fry, though at times not entirely unprejudiced, was 
eminently just in his judgments and could be critical even of 
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those whom he most admired, is shown in his comment of a 
week earlier that "A fault of Rossini s music is a multiplicity 
of volatile notes which prevents the auditor from hearing well 
sustained impressive passages therefore the less extra orna 
ment the better/ 

Here Fry puts his finger on what was the chief fault, not 
only of Rossini, but also of the entire Italian operatic writing 
of that period. 

In December we observe one of those odd traditions of the 
time in regard to Amateurs who assisted professional musi 
cians ("professors") in musical events, but could not be men 
tioned by name. It is apparent that Fry was much disturbed 
by this silent treatment: "A very large audience attended the 
first concert of the Philharmonic Society last evening. The 
greatest satisfaction was given by the performance and the 
amateurs did themselves the highest credit . . . We are not 
at liberty to mention except in general terms of praise the 
performance of the leading amateurs." 

March 3, 1840: "The Bachelor s Ball of last evening was 
fully and brilliantly attended . . . The ladies were numer 
ous, radiantly beautiful, and attired with that exquisite indi 
vidual accuracy, which is so justly and eminently remark 
able . . . The veteran Francis Johnson and his band abated 
none of his wonted tone and temper in the performance of 
numerous quadrilles and waltzes." Evidently Frank Johnson 
and his men were favorites in high societyl 

And now we get Fry s promised theory regarding the pur 
pose and use of applause: "There is with some a constant dis 
position to hush up every demonstration given during a per 
formance under the supposition that it should not be thus 
interrupted. This is an erroneous idea. The applause should be 
suffered to proceed spontaneously and entirely and thus a 
general warmth with the audience is created which calls out 
the best efforts of the performer. It is the same with a public 
speaker. Admiration requires to be so sustained to become 
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contagious in a crowd and efficient for its ends/ There is 
certainly much to be said (within obvious limits) for this 
point of view. Forced abstention from applause when there 
is real desire for it seems arbitrary and unnatural. 

December 30, 1840: "We are among those who believe that 
this countiy must produce genius in every department of art 
and science, the peer of the greatest in ancient or modern 
times. Already in mechanical inventions and scientific dis 
coveries Americans are in the front rank, and in brief time the 
world will witness achievements of imagination worthy a 
place among the mightiest extant. Our origin, climate and 
institutions alike favor mental advancement; and all, taken in 
one view, are the basis of expectations which, lofty as they 
may be, are most amply sustained." 

In discussing the performance of Norma (its first in Amer 
ica) on January 11, 1841, Fry found occasion to express his 
admiration for the power and beauty of Romanf s text as com 
pared with the weakness and insipidity of the ordinary oper 
atic libretto: 

"The original Italian text is by Felice Romani, a dramatic 
poet of great sweetness and strength. He has in his literary 
career realized the proposition that a sensible, striking and 
good plot couched in numbers especially appropriate to lyri 
cal exhibition, is the radical and right mode of eliciting the 
most beautiful and forcible inspirations of the composer; a 
proposition the neglect of which has consigned three fourths 
of the whole range of operas on the continent of Europe to 
speedy oblivion, and has utterly prevented thus far whatever 
musical originality there might be in England from sustaining 
itself on the stage with decency and applause for any con 
tinued length of time. 

"It is mentioned in the life of Rossini that his custom was 
to spend several days after the text of an opera was put into 
his hands in uttering anathemas on the wretched stuff on 
which he had to grind his ideas. A review of the dismal trump- 
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ery which thus forms the chief basis of the run of his works 
will make anyone sympathize with the composer. The text of 
English operas which it has been our misfortune to encoun 
ter has been the most sublimated foolery that ever author 
ship could conceive or a generous and confiding public en 
dure. 

"The talent of Romani as shown in Norma is quite equal 
to its sustenance. The main incident of it, a secret espousal of 
a Gallic Druidess to a Roman officer is taken from history or 
at least tradition. The succession and arrangement of action, 
the progression of events, and the climax of catastrophe are 
finely wrought out with the knowledge, both historical and 
technical, necessary to the completeness of such a tragedy. 

"We shall now touch upon the music and its special per 
formance. 

"The overture which has been tumultuously encored on 
every night of its performance, in a manner without precedent 
in this country is a condensed and luminous index to the char 
acter of the whole work. It is made up in the Italian style of 
traits, motives, or extracts presented without ramification or 
elaboration as exhibited in German compositions. It opens in 
G minor and is sad and desperate in its tone throughout. There 
is not an evidence of hope or delight in it, but it is laden with 
a calamitous and fierce expression . . . 

"Considered in every department the opera of Norma as 
now performed is a dramatic and musical exhibition which 
merits the ardent support of everyone pretending to any 
sympathy with the progress of the Fine Arts. The manner in 
which it has been presented would have elicited from the 
dramatic critics of London within the six nights of its per 
formance volumes of detailed and general notice. Everyone 
who is familiar with the condition of the English opera in 
London must sustain us in the assertion that with all the music 
facilities at hand in that mighty metropolis, there never has 
been there any realization of the works of a great composer, 
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equal on the whole to the performance of Bellini s Norma at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre." 

Reviewing a performance of The Magic Flute in February, 
1841, Fry branches out into a serious though somewhat ob 
scure dissertation on Italian music as opposed to German. His 
thought seems reasonable but in large part clumsily expressed. 
"The overture was well performed. It is with the exception of 
the short Adagio, a kind of mystical, musical outworking of 
the fugue class. It makes no appeal to one s sensibilities 
beyond the pleasure it can produce by measured and precise 
rapidity. Its solution is therefore for the head, not the heart. 
As a piece of musical mathematics, a graceful and ingenious 
problem, it may never be surpassed. It is lively but not impul 
sive, elevated though not sublime; and may from its perform 
ance produce a learned and national, but not a popular and 
universal ecstasy of delight. 

"Singers of German music in general lie under this disad 
vantage: the supremacy of the voice is hardly acknowledged 
in the score. Ingenious and profound harmonies in the orches 
tra are so integrated with the voice part that there is no grand 
vocal point to rest upon, and unless the knowledge of the 
hearer be equal to a predilection for the instrumental quartet 
school of music, with its deliberate four hand thoughtfulness 
and profundity, he will not be in love with it. In the real vocal 
school, the Italian, what is a first musical German idea or air 
(an intermixture of harmony and melody not separable) is 
treated as a secondary matter, or as an orchestral passage 
simply, or an occasional subsidiary motive or connecting link, 
and the singer is not left to win his way to a thousand plaudits 
through rivals in the orchestra, but he declaims above it with 
fervor and triumph in a special and decided air which no one 
can mistake or confound with anything else. On this there is 
of course much difference of opinion with composers and 
critics, but the public goes with the Italian school with fearful 
odds." 
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Soon after the appearance of these last items in its pages, 
the National Gazette changed hands, and merging with other 
periodicals, lost much of its identity. Its record had been a 
proud one and unique for its time. 



Part Two 
PARIS 



THE CITY OF PARIS 



A LETTER from Robert Walsh dated Paris, April 15, 1846, and 
published in the Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, 
D.C.) on May 22 gives us first news of Fry s arrival in Paris: 
**. . . Mr. Wm. N. (sic} Fry, of Philadelphia, whose reputa 
tion for musical genius, science, and composition is known to 
you, is come hither in order to obtain trial of his grand opera 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

"We trust that he will get a fair hearing; and in that case 
why should there not be entire success? It would be a most 
unexpected and wonderful event for the Parisians and a mat 
ter of rare complacency for his countrymen/ 

The letter continues, "The day before yesterday this young 
gentleman accompanied some members of my family to a 
matinee musicale where dilettanti and performers of the high 
est order were assembled. The hour of commencement stated 
in the invitation is one o clock. An hour and a half elapsed 
before the actual commencement; the business must have 
been protracted according to the program until six or seven 
o clock; the music was indeed excellent, yet could not sup 
press altogether time and appetite. Usually at the musical 
matinees and soirees, both the crowd and heat are excessive; 
so you may judge of the fatigue of this pleasure on the whole. 
This is the season for every description of terrible concerts." 

51 
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And this was Fry s long anticipated introduction to French 
music in Paris! 

We need not take the first part of Robert Walsh s letter too 
literally and assume that Fry s whole desire to visit Paris was 
based on his hope of getting his opera performed there. Un 
doubtedly this motive loomed large, but it was not his sole 
object by any means. It has been said that he went to Paris 
to get material for a series of lectures on the history and 
aesthetics of music to be delivered in the United States on 
his return. This may be true, too. At any rate, on his return he 
did deliver such a series of lectures. But we may suspect that 
what primarily led him to Paris was the overwhelming desire 
to see for himself the beauty and charm of the city of which 
he had heard so much from his friends Robert Walsh and 
Leopold Meignen. Also to share in its musical life. 

However, he did not remain long in Paris at this time. He 
was soon off for extensive travels throughout Europe. We 
learn from his letters to the New York Tribune and the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger that these travels took him to Italy 
(Milan), Switzerland, Germany (Cologne), Holland, and 
Belgium (Brussels, which after Paris he considered the most 
beautiful city in Europe ) ; that he had lived in "the Provinces" 
and had spent a year in London before coming to Paris to 
settle permanently until he should return to America. By De 
cember, 1849, Fry is definitely established in Paris and begin 
ning his letters to the New York Tribune, at the same time 
continuing his correspondence with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger which he had already begun. 

In so far as possible we shall let these letters from Paris 
speak for themselves. All quotations, unless otherwise stated, 
are directly from Fry himself; and every effort has been made 
to make use of Fry s own phraseology, even where not directly 
quoted. In these letters, more than anywhere else, except in 
his music and critiques, we come to know the real man. 

Among the editorial notes on the second page of the Janu- 
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ary 12, 1850, issue of the New "York Tribune we find the fol 
lowing: "We call the attention of our readers to a letter from 
Paris on the outside of this paper by a new correspondent. It 
is not often that so much wit gives point to so much good sense 
employed in setting forth ideas so sound and pregnant with 
consequences of wide beneficence. We think this gentleman 
will prove a valuable addition to the Tribune s Corps of Cor 
respondents in Europe, able, vigilant and faithful as they are." 
In this first letter, so cordially received, we find hints and 
foreshadowings of much that we shall come upon in greater 
detail in the letters that follow: Fry s deep dyed "republican 
ism" ( absolute equality for all men, no man to be imposed 
upon either by a government or an individual); his no less 
deep-dyed Americanism his pride in what America stands 
for, his jealousy for her good name; his scorn of anything like 
toadying to foreign governments on the part of our diplomatic 
representatives abroad; his unbounded admiration for the 
French working man ( the "Blouse" ) ; his views on such politi 
cal issues as socialism, communism, chartism, associationism; 
on English royalty and nobility; and what was always near 
to his heart music, art, the theater; and running through it 
all, an almost day by day account of the various ominous 
events occurring in the short lived Second Republic under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon. 

In Fry s second letter (in the January 23 issue of the Trib 
une ) he harks back to his sojourn in England and expresses 
his continuing horror at the prevalence of prostitution in con 
nection with the English army, maintaining it to be "an estab 
lished fact in political economy that for every soldier placed 
in an offensive standing army one woman at least loses her 
virtue ... I cannot, so help me God! write of these things in 
the cold, lying, hypocritical, traditional style of the English 
press, and their monkeys of half the American press. I must 
see wrongs stripped of their disguise and give them the hell- 
scorchings they deserve. Otherwise, as a writer for the press, 
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I dishonor my vocation. A journal of the grasp of the Tribune, 
based on capital, with probably some thirty thousand sub 
scribers already, should carve out great truths in granite 
wor( J s speak, if it can, like an inspired giant; be above pid 
dling superstitions, small proprieties, provincial whimper 
ing, customary sanction, and deadly lively rhetoric/* 

We forgive his own almost hysterical "rhetoric * for the sake 
of the phrase, "carve out great truths in granite words." At 
his best, Fry was a true artist with words. At his worst, he was 
awkward and clumsy, but always sincere. We shall find all 
these characteristics in his letters. 

Fry s devotion to the city of Paris never wavered from his 
first visit to his last. He continually refers to her as "that great 
center of beauty, art, and bold thinking." He declares that 
nothing ever written has given Americans any conception of 
the "magnitude and majesty of modern Paris"; that "every 
city is a failure in comparison with Paris. London is vulgar; 
and you marvel at the eclipse of understanding which could 
plan the insipidities and inconveniences of New York or Phila 
delphia." With all his loyalty to his home city, Fry is very 
critical of her physical short-comings: "Philadelphia is a 
Quaker abortion as regards plan; New York a Dutch mon 
strosity; Boston a Puritanical fright . . . The adorable thing 
rus in urbe that heaven glowing, religion shedding idea 
which places parks, gardens, flowers, oaks, fountains, statues, 
in the heart of a city ... all this alas is wanting. Herein is 
the standard of the beautiful, herein are concentrated the pos 
sibilities of our spiritual nature. When the groveling, penny- 
scraping, health destroying folly that blotted out the only 
dash of Beauty born of the narrow spirit which planned Phila 
delphia the Centre Park which changed that pretty little 
circle of verdure and trees into four square what-nots . . . 
which are a disgrace to Philadelphia and human nature, when 
that beggarly abortion which should be gibbeted as a criminal 
against good taste the brick block . . . shall be changed, 
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a new birth shall be given to Democracy and the strength and 
splendor which royalty has conferred on Paris, social justice 
shall spread over our community. Perhaps if the Tuileries 
Gardens were in Philadelphia some money grub would vote 
for cutting it up to admit vehicles through, or worse even, for 
city lots. When a man vibrates between per cents and Puri 
tanism there is no atrocity against art, beauty, and hence 
against health that he is not ready to commit/ 

Fry praises "the spirit of lovely and generous art which here 
at least appears in every possible appeal to the eye and taste 
in architecture, in gardens and woodlands, on the stage and 
in the streets, in the training of children, in the enjoyments of 
life. To live within sight of the Louvre with its Tuileries Palace 
and Gardens, the Bois de Boulogne, the Halls of Science open 
to all, the wonderful dramatic temples, is to concentrate an 
existence in the spiritually beautiful and noble, to which other 
cities appear as impertinent municipal attempts or melan 
choly failures . . . The English like it better than London 
and the Americans by living in it are spoiled for living in other 
places." 

Among the many things in Paris meriting remark, Fry noted 
the quays along the Seine eleven miles of "the most magnif 
icent piece of masonwork that Europe shows." Also the 
twenty-seven bridges across the river, the walks and growing 
trees alongside, the bookstalls along the stone parapet with 
their array of secondhand books and fascinating odds and 
ends. 

"The harmonious compound of palaces, gardens, fountains, 
drives, wood and river scenery forms the natural setting for 
fetes and other gala affairs." And Fry is much impressed with 
the fact that on such occasions orders are issued by the head 
of the Beaux Arts who sends an army of painters, designers, 
sculptors and "Apostles of taste" to "fortify and extend the 
habitual beauties of the scene." 

Fry was fortunate enough to be in Paris for three important 
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national fetes: 1850, 1851, and 1852. As to the first, he repeats 
his assertion that Paris with its superb architecture, its wide 
avenues flanked with trees, its open spaces, offers unique op 
portunity for effective decoration. He refers particularly to 
the Place de la Concorde, the Garden of the Tuileries, the 
Madeleine ("the most gorgeous Corinthian temple in the 
world"), the Champs Elysees, the Arch of Triumph, the Obe 
lisk, the many historical monuments with names of victorious 
battles ("so much glory should have been shaded with the 
names of Berecina and Waterloo as a moral"), the bands, the 
balloons, and at night the fireworks. 

"It is not possible to give the reader an adequate notion of 
such an intense display of ripened art, not a dash of gaudiness, 
not an azimuth of poverty in the design or arrangement." 

Certain young ladies from New York were so impressed 
with this display that they "could not bear the mention of the 
Park, nor Washington Square, nor firecrackers and the Fourth 
of July." Why are there not such displays in New York? "Why 
do not artists sit on the Council? They can instruct politicians, 
check the career of ugliness, interrupt the dullness of routine, 
give a new birth, life and glory to Society." And as always Fiy 
was much impressed with the good behavior of the crowds, 
"I admire the complete social freedom which here exists, the 
manner in which man encounters man, the bearing of the 
working classes, equally free from servility and presumption; 
the fearless searching disquisition on all subjects physical, 
moral, and religious." 

Of the striking contrasts to be found in Paris at this time 
Fry refers to the enormous armies drawn from the best blood 
in France, for, as he says, "French economy picks out the 
choice of human cattle for slaughter and leaves the lame, 
halt, blind, and stunted to keep up the breed ... [On the 
other hand] imagine balls, parties, dancing in gardens, fetes, 
theatres, operas, galleries of art, promenades, drives such as 
the world cannot show, and an agony of moderateship co- 
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working with a frenzy of reactionary and revolutionary hates, 
deficiencies, terrors, guillotinery, hell-breathings all the arts 
that make life generous and lovely interwoven with signals 
for extermination/ 

As we have seen, Fry was much disappointed in London. 
He found no part of it imposing or heroic, although he speaks 
of the lighting and the police as wonderful and he enjoys the 
countrylike parks. But he regretted the fact that our American 
cities were miniature copies of London. We should rather 
learn from Paris/ 

One distinctive feature of Paris which particularly appealed 
to Fry was its outdoor Cafe with its gar9ons and the grand 
lady at the "high pulpit" who is "the good taste of the place 
personified/ She keeps the accounts and superintends gen 
erally. To be sure, she thinks that "New York is the capital of 
California, and that gold and sand are there the same thing/ 
The patrons sip their drinks and behave decently. There is 
no noise or bad manners. Fry comments, "A cafe is only 
French transplanted it withers." He speaks of a particular 
cafe in the Elysian Fields where a free concert was given 
while refreshments were served at small tables, with decorum 
as perfect as in the concert hall. A concert was given by a 
small orchestra and a young lady "beautifully attired" who 
sang creditably. All other performers also were in evening 
dress "literally street music by artists too modest for theatres 
or concerts who must have bread somehow and contrived to 
dress elegantly even under these circumstances/ 

In 1851 Fry felt an undercurrent of tragedy throughout 
the fete. "Such fetes cannot heal the wounds of France." But 
he indignantly rejects a remark by a certain American in 
Paris (as quoted in the London Globe) that "it is the opinion 
of Americans here that if anything were wanting to show that 
the French were unfit for a Republic, it would be witnessing 
the fete of May 4." Fry replies: "To see a whole community 
warmly alive to the sublime and beautiful is to see a people 
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so advanced that they are fit for liberty." Italy too, when a 
republic, rose to the same heights in art and workmanship. He 
continues: "Masons here work like sculptors, sign painters 
like artists, jewelers like miniature limners; and in bronze 
John of Bologna is rivaled. What do these workmen ask? 
Peace, Peace, Fraternity of nations, Labor, Beauty the Spirit 
of God worked into art from affluent nature and not from the 
dusty mummery of Puritanism . . . Artists they are though 
called workmen . . . They are fit for liberty. The Parisian 
workman works in the intellectual sun of heat and light of 
artistic glory of economic thought/ The idea that the French 
people were not "fit for liberty" continues to rankle in Fry s 
mind and heart, and the phrase recurs again and again in his 
letters. 

Also, Fry pays his sincere respect to the police of Paris: "It 
seems to be taken for granted that slips of the foot, tongue or 
memory may take place, and that it is the part of common 
decency not to triumph over another s distresses, little or 
great. It is our unmeasurable shame that in our cities which 
are so blessed with the spirit and advantages of Democracy 
there should be so much desperate ruffianism under the Tm 
as good as you principle, and that blackguards are suffered 
to act as they do." 

Fry never tires of paying tribute to the innate courtesy of 
the French people: "It is no uncommon thing for an American 
the first day he has looked around here, ignorant of the lan 
guage, customs, sanctions, and the resources of the people, 
incapable of entering into their artistic conceptions #nd de 
lights, to pronounce, while expectorating, the French, they 
are unfit for liberty "; while with the French, "your strange 
looking attire, your bad French, is never laughed at. You are 
respected uniformly. Can certain places in the world, whose 
mobs and rowdies set decency and authority at defiance, say 
as much? We are fit for liberty and so are the French." 

Fry liked the natural good humor in the crowds at the 
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French fairs, where the simpler people, the maids and peas 
ants gather all models of good behavior and good humor. As 
also in the Tuileries Garden, filled with children with their 
nurses and their mothers where one may observe those "scenes 
of domestic character which might be written in Latin but ac 
cording to the decent standards of the day could not be given 
in English/ 7 This lack of "rowdyism" a favorite theme with 
Fry seemed to him one of the outstanding characteristics of 
the French. "The French fight, but are never rowdy/ 

Although Fry was pleased with the enthusiasm of the two 
New York girls mentioned above, his great anxiety through 
out his stay in Europe particularly in Paris, where he felt 
almost a personal responsibility in the matter was in regard 
to the behavior of his fellow countrymen. He reports that 
every summer Americans are thronging Paris and calls them 
"peripatetic daredevils/ daunted by nothing, whether strange 
places or faces, and "not unconscious by their bearing of their 
national importance." Their "itch for sight seeing" is marvel 
ous "with a guide book in hand, so there shall be no mistake, 
they go to all the sight seeing rendezvous." On a Sunday they 
visit Versailles and gaze in wonder at "the ineffable magnifi 
cence of those historical marvels of architecture." Fry quotes 
the rather disparaging comment in the London Morning 
Chronicle that American travelers go around in groups with 
a leader and are "seen only in theatres, caf 6s, or sight hunting, 
never in society . . . a product of the store or chandlers shop, 
showing no feature of the gentleman in their language, man 
ners, education or dress." To which Fry retorts that the Chron 
icle evidently sees "no moral grandeur in quiet untitled peo 
ple tradesmen instructing themselves." 

But there were other interests than mere sightseeing for 
Americans in Paris. They were very popular, even with the 
nobility, because of their wealth and the balls and parties that 
they gave, which in addition to their brilliant character fur- 
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nished more substantial fare than did those given by the 
French. The American hostess merely sends out a matter of 
some six hundred invitations there is no difficulty in finding 
guests. 

An outstanding example of such an American party is the 
one given in February, 1851 by a Mr. Phelan of New York. The 
Phelans occupied a "palace richly endowed with Parisian art/ 
The hostess, sparkling with diamonds, was charming in face 
and manner; there was music to entertain and celebrities to 
be entertained." Fry was much interested to observe the 
different types of feminine beauty ("I don t like the word 
Female Beauty") of various nations. Among the Americans, 
Mrs. M., "whose Juno proportions would have filled a page 
of poetry," the beautiful Miss R. and Mrs, P. and her sister 
all were dressed in "elaborately good taste. Among the love 
liest of the Anglo-Saxons, the majestic Lady Castlereagh; and 
a lovely English girl, Viola, reminded me of Fielding s Sophia. 
There was also the noble-looking woman, the Duchess of 
Grammont , . . The American ideal is that of a more classic 
cut of outline and on this occasion the antique cut of face and 
the multitudinous phenomena of neck, breast and shoulders/ 
as Mr. Willis expresses it, were fully represented on our side." 

Among the guests was the sculptor genius Count D Orsay. 
Music was provided by the opera singers Levasseur, Armand 
and Lumley. There were also Tyrolian airs sung with guitar. 
The concert was later interrupted by the "tea ceremony," and 
finally came to an end with supper, where "the genius and 
taste of Chevet were fully displayed and the wine vaults 
of France ransacked for becoming juices." 

That Fry enjoyed society and that this enjoyment was not 
limited to parties and balls given by his compatriots in Paris 
but took him into interesting French circles as well, is evident 
from the following engaging account of one of these occa 
sions: 

"Among the richest parties given in Paris are those given 
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by the actresses the pretty, young and clever ones . . . We 
will go to one of these parties given by Mile. R., Rue . A 
goodly company is collected. Ah! it is a musical party. So 
much the better. We shall be close to the celebrities. We shall 
find out whether they are Veal/ What a privilege to be near 
those awful personages who awake every chord of history 
disentomb the past or build mimic barricades, make love or 
faces commit murder or matrimony! The rooms are brilliant 
A duet is being executed. It is between Ponchard, tenor, and 
a fine soprano with an arm for a harp player. And so Ponchard, 
the original Georges of Boieldieu s La Dame Blanche, is yet 
alive and singing. Long years are passed since he delectated 
the French audience of the Opera Comique with Ah quel 
plaisir d etre soldat/ He does not lag superfluous on the stage, 
but sings sweetly off it. Nice is his method, mild his manners. 
He is in great request as a teacher and lives over Tortoni s, 
should any American lady want to know his whereabouts. M. 
Roger of the opera is present. He is asked to sing, but he is fa 
tigued. The new part of John of Leyden in Meyerbeer s 
Prophet has fatigued him, so he declines. Then a sister of Grisi, 
with much of the family talent done into a round contralto, 
takes the floor; she discourses a series of roulade griefs; of do- 
lores and terror es over two octaves; and having expressed her 
determination to die a number of times, said determination 
becoming more lacerating each time, and finally taking the 
form of sixteen soul-harrowing semi-tones, she abruptly quits 
the piano as she has a cold and cannot die decently. Well, after 
so much grief we must have a little gayety. Mr. Levasseur, the 
famous comedian, gives us an omnium gatherum scene, in 
which every artist is taken off. Rotund Leblache, elegant 
Mario, gentle Alboni, all come into the meshes of mimicry. 
Deep, medium, high, solemn, laughing all is the same to 
this high priest of monkeydom. Great applause follows. Some 
of the Cabinet are present, among them Mr. Fould, the banker 
and treasury head. But his notes are not in request, so he only 
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pays out the small coin of compliments. In come the servants 
with the refreshments. Then M. Sarnary, a distinguished 
violo-cellist of the Grand Opera discourses in the first style, 
his Adagios and tours-de-force. In sentiment and gymnastics 
he is equally at home. But it is growing late, so we take our 
leave. Quiet are the streets of Paris at this hour. Humanity 
appears to have vanished from the face of the earth. Piled up 
are the vault like houses and each step echoes like a giant 
tread. The moon which has been slipping behind some rolling- 
pin clouds comes out just as we are opposite the Madeleine. 
Glorious sight! If I have an amiable weakness, it is such archi 
tecture by moonlight, when the carved outlines of standard 
beauty and proportion are so cut by light and shade." 

"When you want [American] patriotism in Paris, go to Liv 
ingston and Wells American Agency, north of the Exchange/ 
There you find a "flood of discussion" and many American 
papers. At Galignani s there are a few Americans, but more 
English. At Meurice s Hotel opposite the Tuileries there are 
many Americans and "English in shoals . . . The French 
call it the English menagerie/ They say that the Americans 
have destroyed the dinner etiquette by eating the women in 
long sleeves and highnecked dresses the men in frock coats. 
Now English women are of the opinion that arms should be 
displayed at dinner. Let them settle it among themselves/ 
Fry says that in June, 1851, Meurice s was two-thirds filled 
with Americans. Here could be seen "our countrymen with 
their peculiarities of address and the proud easy bearing 
which comes of the fact that their empire stretches from sea 
to sea and is the richest in the world," while the English 
Marchioness, who is used to commanding the best suite and 
best service here meets her match in "yonder person whose 
black trousers (which for the street are an abomination) and 
the nasal discourse establish beyond question his American 
identity." 

On the death of President Taylor in 1850, a meeting of 
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Americans was called at our Legation. Many came to the 
meeting and Fry remarked that there is "no mistaking the 
American physiognomy in Europe. It is sparer and more open 
in expression. It lacks the cunning and solidity ... so often 
found in Europe." Fry and Walsh were among the officers 
chosen for the day. Several resolutions were offered all 
passed unanimously except one which mentioned the sim 
plicity of the American President. This was objected to by 
some as by implication reflecting on the President of France. 
Considerable debate followed, but finally this phrase was not 
insisted upon. 

While Fry was very critical in regard to our diplomatic 
representatives abroad calling many of them coarse men, 
politicians, "ignorant persons with terrible manners men 
who have not learned the trade to which they aspired/ there 
were important exceptions. He was very appreciative of our 
representatives in Paris: Mr. Rives, who kept open house with 
Virginian hospitality during winter evenings and received 
callers every Saturday noon and evening; even more particu 
larly Mr. Sanford, graduate of a German university and a very 
accomplished man, who also did much entertaining of Ameri 
cans in Paris. Notably he gave a ball on Washington s birth 
day, 1851, "with beauties present, supper excellent, and host 
attentive." Everyone was well satisfied "with the social and 
patriotic enjoyment of the occasion." Fry also had high regard 
for a Mr. McCurdy stationed at Vienna feeling that he had 
the right sentiments regarding the weight of America in affairs 
of the world. "He will do honor to his place." Dudley Mann, 
our accomplished representative in Switzerland, also is of 
"good American stuff and tried talents." Arid here we find a 
strangely familiar note. Fry states that despite a treaty be 
tween Russia and the United States permitting free ingress of 
American citizens into Russia, Dudley Mann in his official 
capacity as special Envoy to Switzerland was denied entry. 
He will present this flagrant act to our government in order 
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to determine "whether our Russian treaty is waste paper or a 
serious vital document." Of Abbot Lawrence, our minister in 
London, Fry was extremely critical. He felt that Lawrence 
failed entirely to represent the true American spirit and that 
he was "too reticent" in expressing American whole-hearted 
belief in Democracy. 

"The American abroad, and above all the American repre 
sentatives, should be the American and nothing else. He is 
without figure of speech a sovereign and therefore finds no 
elevation up to factitious rank by means of stale gawd and 
glitter. Let him teach dukes and earls that in so far as they are 
titled subjects they are inferior to an untitled sovereign. And 
how is he to do this? By quiet simplicity by not following the 
lying proverb in Rome do as Rome does but by doing as 
man enfranchised should do." 

Fry refers to such examples of noble simplicity as Washing 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson; and relates that John Quincy Adams 
used a hired coach to go to court; but a recent ambassador had 
handsome turnout, a coach blazoned with American eagle, 
footman in dazzling livery. "As an American I was painfully 
impressed with such a symbolic exhibition." Also Fry adds 
that "the time has passed when nations can be involved in 
war because a minister has a bad temper, an indigestion, or 
has taken an extra glass of wine." 

At the time of Abbot Lawrence s arrival in London as 
American Minister, Fry noted that "a certain empressement 
of journalistic notice and greeting now distinguished the com 
ing of a new envoy from America above and beyond that of 
one from any other people. The vast interlinked interests are 
the same. We can do without England . . . but England can 
not do without us. Her cotton experiments have failed in India 
a dry rot eating up that devoted land. Two millions of toil 
ing men, women and children depend in England on the 
American trade. Who now holds the balance of power? Who 
the scales of the globe?" 
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We can imagine Fry s satisfaction when he was able to 
write in August, 1852, that the customary dull routine of 
American diplomacy abroad was relieved by the spirited con 
duct of the American consul at Tripoli, who refused to 
approve the surrender of two French fugitives. He said, 
"I know that the French squadron can lay the town in 
ashes in half an hour but I shall not desert my post; and if 
everyone in it, myself included, were sunk to the lowest 
depths of hell, I would not counsel the surrender of the fugi 
tives for a principle is worth more than the town." No wonder 
Fry asks admiringly: "Who is this American Consul at Trip 
oli?" 

Naturally the American representative in Europe nearest 
Fry s heart was his friend, Robert Walsh. From one of Fry s 
early letters ( October 11, 1849 ) we learn that Walsh had been 
relieved of his office as Consul at Paris because of disagree 
ment between him and the United States Government over 
political affairs in Europe, particularly in reference to the rela 
tions between Church and State. Fry maintains that "nothing 
is so aimed at by monarchists as the union of Church and 
State. They know that without that incestuous connection 
despotism is impossible ... It gives some Americans abroad 
great satisfaction to find the American President and his Cabi 
net follow with the march of the people and their destiny in 
open, bold, and active sympathy for the European democratic 
movement. 

"Of the merits of the case I know nothing. But I do know 
that as a hearty, farseeing republican writer, Mr. Walsh, in 
his younger days stood in the foremost rank. When the Edin- 
burg Review some thirty years ago asked who reads an Ameri 
can book, Mr. Walsh, before our literary men of this time had 
arisen, appeared with his celebrated Appeal against the Judg 
ment of English Writers on America a work which for essen 
tial patriotism, historical argument, and democratic drift, 
stands to this day unequalled in American literature. In his 
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earlier writings Mr. Walsh foreshadows the grandeur of the 
American republic and the impending fate of monarchy . . . 
As a Catholic he may have looked upon the Papacy as extra- 
monarchical as a political fossil not to be taken into con 
sideration." 

Fry commends the wisdom of America in choosing literary 
men for many of its foreign posts. Their knowledge fits them 
for it also gives them opportunity for foreign study, etc. 
"Our republic should continue its homage to literature. It 
can t exalt it, but it may gain by the alliance. Irving, Walsh, 
Bancroft, Wheaton honored names, the aristocracy of tal 
ent." 

It is doubtful whether in his entire sojourn in Europe Fry 
suffered a greater disappointment than in the outcome of 
America s participation in the London Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851. Critical as he was of American shortcomings, Fry 
took great pride in his native land and was exceedingly jealous 
of her good name among the nations. So that her failure to 
make good at this exhibition, although it was not entirely un 
expected, cut him deeply. 

As early as February, 1850, he had (rather foolishly, per 
haps) warned the United States to have nothing to do with 
it that accepting any award from the hands of Prince Albert 
would place America once more in a colonial position that 
such action was incompatible with "the dignity of the Ameri 
can Mechanic and Laborer. ... On this rock should the 
Noblemen of Labor stand; and stand on it they cannot, if they 
go to England to get awards." 

Some weeks before its opening Fry is still disturbed but 
this time not over the political effect of accepting awards from 
Great Britain but because of the evident inadequacy of the 
American exhibit. He feels that this American contribution 
can but make a poor showing in comparison with the rich 
works of art and the artistic furnishings which the French will 
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supply. "All can understand a handsome table, chairs, clock, 
or dress; but few the value of labor-saving machinery and im 
proved household or mechanical agents." 

On the day of its opening, May first, Fry writes that the 
London press is not much impressed with America s eight 
hundred-odd packages for the exposition that it is certain 
they can t compete with the magnificent display of France, 
or of England for that matter. Fry adds: "The exposition is 
judged by looks. It simply exposes exteriors, and the most 
splendid and artistic carry the day and we do not." 

Fry has numerous explanations for this state of affairs that 
we were essentially an agricultural nation that as colonists 
we had not been allowed to manufacture, and that later we 
were too poor to do so that our prime business had been 
the "carrying trade" between America and England (we fed 
her and took her manufactured articles in return). Conse 
quently we had had no training in the manufacture of artistic 
goods. 

Then, said Fry, why did we compete? For we had a reputa 
tion to lose. Many Europeans held extravagant views of Amer 
ica they supposed New York to be larger than Paris and 
more magnificent. "So much has lately been said of America 
that much was expected." Hence the disappointment. We 
must learn that "the business show of calico" (quoted from 
the London Times) cannot be carried to a world exposition. 
It is splendor that counts the French exhibit almost price 
less, with its carpets, tapestries, vases, brides outfits "the 
regal tradition of a thousand years all the soul exalting, the 
art-rousing splendors of the world s miracle." 

In many subsequent letters Fry continues to mourn over 
America s loss of prestige in European eyes, due to her neces 
sarily inferior showing at the Exposition. An English paper 
says that an American visitor to the Exposition might be 
"somewhat disappointed at the comparatively bare appear 
ance which their department presents." However the paper 
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continues, "In the center of the nave is a huge wood and iron 
bridge while, as if to represent grace by the side of force, 
there is the beautiful chef d oeuvre of American art, the figure 
of the female slave . . . Assuredly its extraordinary loveli 
ness would suffice alone to show there is genius in America 
... It is impossible to describe how exquisitely this [expres 
sion of virgin innocence and trembling fearfulness] is de 
scribed in the countenance, or what a delicate air of loveliness 
seems to hang around it. Its fascination was irresistible; all 
through the day it was constantly the center of a group of ad 
mirers and it will haunt the mind of everyone who has seen 
it." (Reference, of course, is to Hiram Powers statue of The 
Greek Slave. ) On the other hand, the same paper continues, 
"The American division have taken about a dozen capacious 
compartments, and they have occupied them in a mercantile, 
matter of fact, kind of way, giving them more the look of a 
display of goods for purchase than of articles of taste and art 
for exhibition/ 

With this opinion Fry reluctantly agrees. He admits that 
our manufactured articles were of a coarse and inartistic na 
ture. "A certain dry puritanism has excluded Art from our 
handiwork and Beauty is not considered with us as an integral 
portion of what we produce." In sending these coarser fabrics 
to Europe (he said) "we send a body without a soul/ Our 
labor-saving machinery is too heavy to send a small model 
would be an insignificant contribution. "We cannot send our 
American spirit to the fair." That spirit lies in our penny press, 
our free advertising, our "telegraph which makes thoughts 
blaze as lightning and materialize the soul of the nation like 
nerves of sensation to the body politic/ It lies in our work 
man s axe our plows, which "tear the virgin soil" our huge 
lakes and rivers, steamers which make the Union the wonder 
and hope of the world. It lies in local activity each town and 
township formulating its own legislation. It lies in talent for 
Association, in which private efforts combine for the greatest 
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undertakings. "Thus have we failed miserably failed to 
sustain our reputation . . . The American character for Art, 
Taste, Civilization, Tact has fallen through this clumsy con 
trivance by which our poverty of production is placed side 
by side with the aristocratic displays of France and England 
. . . Thus we are lowered in the world s estimation and made 
to play a dreary second part to nations who in wealth and 
power are actually second to ourselves." 

In vigorous reiteration Fry continues : "We have lost posi 
tion by the show which we make at the Fair and at the vulgar 
arrangement of the things from which Art has been exhibited 
[prohibited?] as rigorously as if they had been working for 
a Quaker Meeting House. In many views our contributions are 
unfortunate. What is purely American is so much identified 
with our history, customs, and climate, that it cannot well be 
transplanted to Europe; what is the same as European manu 
facture is commonplace in Europe or inferior, and the want of 
highly divine Artistic spirit is felt in our productions because 
our mechanics are left without rudder or compass in floating 
on the sea of fancy. In other words they have no schools of Art 
or Design to teach them to avoid what is low, mean and vile 
in taste/ 

Fry suggests that there is but one way of redeeming our lost 
character. "Let one million dollars be invested in each of our 
principal cities to build a great school of Art and Design 
where all the children of the public schools, all the apprentice 
boys and girls and all the adult mechanics can learn how to 
design and color and model; and so having learned can put 
vulgarity and commercialism behind them and can reach the 
classic, the beautiful, the noble, the heroic in expression." He 
avers that "a French lad of ten years knows more Art than an 
adult American mechanic. We have not art enough to make 
it a living principle." His peroration: "Who competes with 
thy glory, Illustrious Blouse, at the World Exposition? . . . 
The uttermost ends of the earth have sent forth their genius 
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only to show their present inferiority to thee." However, Fry 
finds one crumb of comfort: "Their manufactures, however 
magnificent, do not represent what is used and enjoyed by 
the people our own do." 

Of American artists living and working in Paris at this time 
there are two whose names are still remembered: William H. 
Powell of New York and G. P. A. Healy of Boston; also one 
whose name looms large in theatrical circles of his time, Rus 
sell Smith; and three younger men apparently doing good but 
inconspicuous work, Messrs. Baker, May and White; the last 
named Fry notes as a young painter of great promise. 

Healy was finishing his important painting of Webster ad 
dressing the Senate in his famous reply to Hayne, of which 
Fry says, "Mr. Healy has caught the force of the majestic head 
of Webster that deep splendid expression which looks great 
thoughts and contempt of money." A canvas twenty-eight feet 
long, it contains a hundred and fifty portraits of senators and 
others including Mrs. Webster who looks down upon her hus 
band from the gallery and "with her charming toilette and 
expression divided almost the palm." Fry speaks of Healy s 
"bold masterly hand." This painting was to go to America in 
August, 1851. Healy was also working upon a portrait of Cal- 
houn (who had recently died) for Charleston, S. Carolina. 

Of Powell s painting, "The Discovery of the Mississippi by 
De Soto in 1542," intended for the Capitol in Washington 
and still to be seen there another large canvas with some 
sixty principal figures, Fry notes: "His coloring is rich and 
harmonious; his composition distinct and masculine." But it 
is Powell s treatment of the horse that draws out Fry s greatest 
enthusiasm. "De Soto is on a horse not the traditional white 
steed which heroes love to straddle nor yet his opposite, the 
black, but a modest grey. I know nothing which puzzles artists 
more than a good horse . . . The ancient drawings of him 
are all bad. Of the moderns who succeeded best a Russian 
(name hard and forgotten) and the celebrated Horace Vernet 
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are most successful. To these must be added our countryman, 
Powell. His horses are superb in anatomy, in action, in the 
qualities of the animal which to enumerate I would have 
to deluge you with jockey slang. I hope Mr. Powell will not 
again waste his time on portraits, but stick to pure high art 
historical painting and historical painting of his country/ 

As to Russell Smith, we recall that it was he who did the 
scene painting for the production of Fry s opera Leonora in 
Philadelphia in 1845, and the earlier performance of Bellini s 
Norma ( 1841 ) . His name was one to conjure with in America. 
Any dramatic performance was proud to advertise his assist 
ance it helped not only from an artistic standpoint but at 
the box office as well. He also painted landscapes which the 
distinguished Philadelphia art connoisseur and collector, 
Thomas J. Bryan, called the best landscapes he had ever seen. 
This is rather extravagant praise, particularly from one who 
had spent several years in Paris and had built up a private col 
lection of paintings which Fry said exhibited "in historical 
connection for about five hundred years the lives, progress 
and triumph of the arts." This collection included "indisput 
able masterpieces" some of which in point of historical in 
terest "were not surpassed at the Louvre: early Italian and 
Flemish art, boyish attempts of Raphael himself, the ripe pro 
ductions of Rubens, Teniers, Wouvermans and others." In 
the summer of 1852 Mr. Bryan was to take his "treasures" 
back to the United States where he planned not to keep them 
in a private gallery, but to make the entire collection available 
to students. Perhaps in view of this liberal and far-sighted 
policy towards the art education of his fellow countrymen, we 
may permit him a bit of over-praise of one who had seemed 
to him to make good. 

In point of fact, however, according to Henry T. Tucker- 
man s Book of the Artists (1867) Bryan s high praise of Rus 
sell Smith s landscapes agreed with the prevailing contempo 
rary opinion. Tuckerman s sympathetic recognition is also ex- 
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tended to the work o George A. Baker, whose "Portrait of a 
Child" was selected for the Paris Exhibition (1867) and to 
Edward H. May, whose "Dying Brigand" was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 1855. Also to Edwin White 
who was commissioned by the State of Maryland to paint 
"Washington Resigning his Commission" to be hung in the 
room in Annapolis where this historic event took place. Evi 
dently our young painters were giving a good account of 
themselves. 

As if in compensation for the humiliation of America at the 
London exhibition (a humiliation which Fry seems to have 
considered almost as personal as it was national) a kinder fate 
suddenly intervened and saw to it that America should not 
only redeem her lost prestige, but do so in a most spectacular 
and unexpected manner. 

Under date of September 4, 1851 (while the exhibition was 
still on), Fry writes of a great American victory the triumph 
of the yacht America under Commodore Stevens of New York 
over the fourteen elite yachts entered by the English in the 
famous race of the Isle of Wight. With evident relish Fry notes 
the surprise and dismay in England over this event. He quotes 
the Yacht Almanac the Blue Book of yachting that "yacht- 
building is preeminently an English pursuit and that in the 
mode of sailing them the English are without rivals." Soon, 
however, their national complacency is shattered, for "boom 
ing across the Atlantic comes a voice a harsh-mouthed chal 
lenge of ten thousand guineas fifty thousand dollars 
against any British craft ... To make the challenge good 
and leave no corner for escape," the America comes over and 
settles herself down at the Isle of Wight, in the very midst of 
the English yachts and their aristocratic masters "with their 
quiet, dandy duck trousers . . . With manner so soft they 
form a curious contrast with their stalwart outlines." The 
Queen, Prince Albert, their children and most of English 
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Aristocracy were gathered on "this lovely spot." Indeed, it 
seemed actually cruel for Commodore Stevens to crush them 
so ignominiously. The London papers were not too kind the 
Times "starts with a laugh and then turns into gangrene/* with 
slurs on American taste and manners. French papers ignored 
the whole affair. 

But Fry adds that the English after this defeat "do not hate 
us." A certain diplomat said, " Hate us? Not at all. We have 
whipped them and they respect us accordingly/ Fry ob 
serves, "Nothing could exceed the courtesy and respect paid 
to the Americans on the spot," and the good taste and manli 
ness of Commodore Stevens were much praised. The America 
was sold for some seven thousand pounds sterling, and three 
more ordered. Fry concludes, "Americans can do well in Eng 
land," but perhaps with the Times article in mind, he suggests 
that they should observe certain things, such as, "first speak 
from the chest, not through the nose; second never chew 
tobacco or be guilty of the bestiality of spitting; third, don t 
speak of a splendid pudding or a magnificent ham; fourth, say 
coachman, not driver drive, not ride shooting, not gun 
ning doesn t, not don t (don t meaning plural). Don t put 
titles on your card a plain Mr. will be most respected if re 
spectable." And so began the saga of the America s Cup, one 
of the most famous international sporting contests of all time. 

After three years in Paris and speaking in reference to one 
of their recent national fetes Fry thus salutes the Art culture 
of the French: "[The Parisian is] quick in detecting the sig 
nificance of Art in its various out-workings; no statuary group, 
no link of lights and flowers, no allegorical portraiture is 
thrown away upon them. They are a bench of critics called 
out to decide upon a new work." For example, note the girl in 
the cap "one of an army who study form and color in giving 
fashions to two continents. Yon lad in the casquette and 
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blouse could teach an American Doctor of Laws the proper 
ties of Grecian Art, for his days are spent in making plaster 
casts of the Venus of Milo, the Laocoon or the Barberini Vase. 
The fete therefore is to be admired and imitated ... by us 
in order to dissipate the inheritance of puritanic ugliness 
which we have from England, which has inflicted on us ... 
an American city consecrated to traffic and ill-health, and 
from which Nature, Art and Socialistic combinations are 
harshly excluded. Hence seven thousand tavern bars, hydra- 
headed rowdyism, and growing corruptions/* 

In his phrase, "giving fashions to two continents/ Fry 
touches upon one aspect of French culture and sophistication 
which does not need to be recorded here as anything of a 
novelty. But it is interesting to observe that Fry studied this 
phase of French life as industriously as any other, giving de 
tails of materials, manner of making up, etc. He discusses also 
evening dresses and bonnets. In the latter category he refers 
to one which he considered "a chef d oeuvre of coquetry and 
good taste; quite simple white tulle and daisies." If any 
reader of these pages desires intimate knowledge of what was 
worn in Paris in the summer of 1850, I commend a careful 
perusal of the last four or five paragraphs of Fry s letter to the 
Ledger, written in Paris, July 4, 1850, and published in the 
latter s issue of July 23rd. 

Nor was Fry oblivious of the twin distinction which France 
holds in the eye of the world that of her unrivaled skill in 
the field of fine cooking. Writing in late September, 1852, he 
gives much space to the fact that a "first rate authority" stated 
that the culinary arts had sadly fallen off in Paris that there 
were no longer any great establishments for the training of 
chefs that practically the same meals were served at all the 
first class restaurants. However, back in July, 1850, Fry had 
said that Chevet of the Palais Royal served a dinner for two 
hundred francs "good enough to satisfy a Philadelphia Ap 
petite, which our unequalled larder makes fastidious." 
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During these days Fry often turned his thoughts toward 
America to Philadelphia, where he says owners of fruit trees 
are often obliged to destroy them because of "the impossibil 
ity of preserving their property from rowdyism, [yet a city] 
which would be astonished to have its democracy called in 
question." To New York, where life is held so cheap that cer 
tain foreign papers have called it "the worst governed city in 
the world." Mass meetings should be held, Fry says, "resolv 
ing that human life is the most valuable of all things . . . and 
that it must be preserved from wanton or careless destruction 
by steamboat or railroad agents, or rowdys, even though they 
have political organizations." 

But it was not only because of rowdyism, thieving, and 
kindred evils that Fry turned an admonishing gaze toward 
America. He was continually grieved over the lack of general 
artistic appreciation in America especially over the crudity 
of its church architecture. But now, in the Europe he had 
dreamed of with its cathedrals and other massive religious 
edifices, his admiration and reverence for fine churches was 
finding its full realization. 

As we have seen, he was particularly impressed with the 
Madeleine in Paris. "We have no building giving a faint ap 
proach to the marvelous magnificence of the Madeleine. Each 
time I see it I feel more impressed with its artistic force and 
the necessity of rendering each day a sabbath by infusing 
spiritual art into daily life; of abolishing the inhuman distrac 
tions which have come down to us from ancient and medieval 
times, of equalizing labor by a general education worthy of 
the name, of beautifying the workshop, of copying the rich 
ness of nature in our buildings, and of destroying the dis 
tinction between city and country by blending the two into 
one. We have a set of vulgar traditions in America that should 
be disposed of speedily. Our ancestors were great and good 
and useful in their day and generation, but that is no reason 
that we should rigidly copy them. All of them were essentially 
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inartistic. They made war on the beautiful as they did on 
Satan. Some of our churches, instead of building their miser 
able little frights, should club and build a copy of the Made 
leine; it would be a fillip to good taste and behavior." 

Notwithstanding Fry s sincere admiration for the church 
of the Madeleine ( "of its kind this is the most splendid edifice 
in the world it looks pure, bright and comfortable"), never 
theless it was to the Gothic Cathedrals of Europe that his 
heart warmed most of all. "The untravelled reader can have 
no idea of the magnificence of the interior of a Gothic cathe 
dral. I remember my feelings on entering the finished part of 
the Cathedral of Cologne. It was one of the sensations of life, 
which unhappily experience wears off. The faith that built 
these cathedrals no longer exists. A hundred thousand men 
gave their labor of love to it, and artists whose names are lost 
aspired to Heaven and immortality in the rapt visions of 
beauty, which an intense spiritual idea the incarnation of 
God visibly present responded to by the Heaven-reaching 
splendors of Gothic architecture. In those days when Theol 
ogy was everything, wars sacred, and descents divine, and 
modern science was not; when the sky was up and the center 
of the earth down; when the earth s surface was flat and the 
infinite starry hosts its satellites; when child-like faith, united 
to adult impulses and passions, overspread the world, then 
came forth that miracle of beauty, Gothic architecture. The 
mystic idea which begot the nave, the arch, the window, is 
already a subject for dead, dry unwholesome antique re 
search. We see in this former age an intensity of belief that 
brought men close to God." 

After referring to Luther, St. Anthony, and others, Fry con 
tinues, "These all have passed away and yet there are those 
who would strive against the tide of the great ocean of prog 
ress . . . Nothing is fixed . . . Opinions which seemed set 
tled are but foggy exhalations under the sun of change. So 
thought I as I stood the other day in the Cathedral of Notre 
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Dame. Old Paris . . . stood upon an island a small one. 
Upon this was commenced after the year one thousand this 
venerable structure ... Its vast aisles once echoed with ten 
thousand worshippers lifting up their voices in common strain 
in God-laudation. Who doubted then? Marvel not that the 
world was Roman Catholic under the influence of Gothic 
architecture . . . When nations were as little children, it was 
a common ground of glory a little field where each was a 
soldier of God; where under the vast inspiring strains of organ 
and choir, of incense rising to the sky-seeking turrets, each 
felt himself on the threshold of a visible heaven; an armed 
angel against evil hosts ... A magnificent idea, but ego 
tistic, for it left no right of thought; nothing but blind belief." 

In mentioning the recent extensive repairs to the cathedral 
in 1851, its "resplendence after its cleaning and polishing, 
Fry reiterates his warning: "All that is wanting is the faith 
which inspired its architecture and filled its aisles. To rub that 
up to brightness is a hopeless task." 

The Cathedral of Rheims Fry calls "one of the most mag 
nificent cathedrals in Europe, in splendid preservation." In 
1850, yes, but what about 1918? How Fry would rejoice over 
its present restoration. 

His visit to Strasbourg calls forth Fry s familiar thesis: 
"Nothing gives the idea of the grandeur of human genius more 
than contemplating the proportions and beauties of one of 
the old cathedrals. They are instinct with the past; they 
breathe eternity; they are so vast that the hearts of men 
should swell to the bounds of the universe in sympathy and 
feel that all creeds are transient fashions and that faith is one. 
But do they do so?" 

The church of St. Roch which Fry calls the richest though 
not the handsomest in Paris, he seems inclined to treat with 
somewhat less seriousness than the cathedrals. To be sure he 
goes into much detail in regard to its architecture and men 
tions the pathetic fact that it was from the steps of St. Roch 
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that the crowd watched Marie Antoinette led to her execu 
tion. But it was with details of somewhat lesser solemnity that 
Fry mostly busied himself in writing of this church. He relates 
that here on one occasion "the creamy lusciousness of aris 
tocracy" witnessed an insane man box the ears of the Bishop 
who was in full regalia. He also cuffed a priest before being 
hustled away. Fry tells of a votive picture of the Virgin given 
to this church by certain Polish exiles, "painted after the 
fashion of five centuries back. Virgins about that time . . . 
must have subsisted on short commons judging from the 
pinched up features of pictures and effigies generally. But 
when Rubens got to work, painting his broad-backed, fat- 
handed Dutch beauties (Susanna weighing over two hun 
dred, to say nothing of the Medician feminine crew) , spiritual 
humanity appears more comfortable and we find consolation 
at martyrs when we reflect that they must have lived well to 
have their ribs and knuckles so well rounded off with solid 
flesh." 

But admitting the glory of the French cathedrals and con 
fessing to the rowdyism so prevalent in America, still all was 
not black in America nor white in France. Fry was shocked at 
the moral laxity in French high society and its publicity in 
French newspapers and journals. "The huge massive corrup 
tions of European Society the immeasurable coarse lusts 
the untranslatable words in the literature of the continent, 
can only be driven back by the stern protestantism of indi 
viduality such as America alone presents/* Fry was forced to 
admit, however, that in New York a gentleman has no "ade 
quate protection against the grossest defamation of character, 
the meanest inuendoes, the dirtiest inquisitions into private 
life" a situation with which unfortunately Fry himself was 
only too familiar. 

In spite of these inconsistencies there can be no question 
of Fry s sincerity when he wrote in October, 1849, what might 
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well be considered an apotheosis of his native land to be set 
over against his salute to France of a few months earlier: "No 
American knows the grandeur of his country until he has 
traveled. The freedom of locomotion, of business, of pursuits 
this thing today, that tomorrow the invisible action of the 
state sufficient for the purpose of civilized society the ab 
sence of hectoring pride of birth of the bully soldier spirit 
of the swagger of church and state authority all these 
must be compared to adverse European systems to be appre 
ciated. Here in Paris, though the government be the work of 
general votes, no public meeting is allowed without special 
permission or a law. All the beautiful accordant operations of 
local freedom the ward assemblage the town meeting 
the state conference the national convention all the fresh 
flowing of the national heart, is here wanting. How sublime 
at this distance seems the Presidential Convention of tens of 
thousands of delegates, the great effort of spontaneity on the 
part of a free people hurling their mandates from thousands 
of miles distance to a common centre! . . . How complete 
the machinery of the various societies which hold their annual 
meetings at New York or elsewhere; how much more forcible, 
imperative, general, than the best desired course of the most 
tyrannical government. Here all is attempted to be done with 
the political telescope at Paris. The minutest fibres, the gan- 
glionic tissues of course escape analysis and treatment under 
such a one and individual instrument. But in America tens of 
thousands of microscopes are applied to the body politic, and 
all its mysterious world-workings, viewed and determined. 
Hence individuality, freedom, progress, triumph, such as the 
world has not known." 



II 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE 



IT is IMPOSSIBLE to imagine that a man with such an inquir 
ing mind and independent judgment a man so immersed 
in the political and economic currents of his day should be 
living in Paris, London, and other European cities during 
these tempestuous years and fail to express himself with his 
accustomed vigor on such current subjects as Socialism, Com 
munism ( at that time but vaguely differentiated from Social 
ism), Chartism, Associationism and other similar political 
movements. 

That Fry did in fact so express himself and to the eminent 
satisfaction of his editor, Horace Greeley, is evident from the 
following note appearing in the Tribune for January twenty- 
third, 1850: "The letter from our newest Paris correspondent 
on the outside of today s paper is even richer in free and 
manly thought arrayed in sparkling vivacious diction than 
that received by the preceding steamer. We ask attention 
especially to the closing strictures on our national character 
as it should be as contrasted with the paltry imitation of 
aristocratic manners and habits whereby the great majority 
of our sojourners in Europe conspire to caricature and de 
grade us. Our correspondent * [this asterisk is sign manual of 
another Tribune correspondent] has spoken repeatedly and 
forcibly on this subject, but W.H.F. slices our vagrant coun 
trymen s follies with a Damascus blade which does its work 
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forcibly and thoroughly. We beseech the parties interested to 
read this letter and look up into some mirror as they conclude 
it. The exercise will be a salutary though severe one. 

"The elementary statements and deprecating tone of our 
correspondent s introductory defense of European democracy 
and its aims require the explanation that he wrote with a view 
to publication in another leading American journal of large 
circulation and liberal professions of liberalism. That journal, 
however, did not venture to print anything so thoroughly re 
publican; wherefore the correspondence reverts to our col 
umns, very much to the advantage of our readers." The pas 
sage referred to, explaining part of the Chartist Credo, is as 
follows: 

"I am not aware that the American republic has been fully 
apprised of the colossal reality of this innermost root of radi 
calism in comparison to whose ambitious views of Possibilities 
of Human Nature Divine, our American practice dwindles to 
the size and form of Victor Hugo s frightful dwarf. It will 
hardly be credited in America where there is so little disposi 
tion to precipitate anything but leave all to the inherently 
rapid change of Democracy, that there are gentlemen of good 
birth (I use the phrase in its cant sense) of education 
speaking the language of modern Europe versed in Univer 
sity lore and having an artistico-spiritual grasp which makes 
the names of America seem parvenue and vulgar; who hold 
the doctrine that no man has a right to hold the soil individu 
ally, more than he has to appropriate air or water. Earth, air 
and water, are God s gift to all, they say to be held by all in 
common property, the usufruct thereof capable of being de 
termined by the culture of one of these, the earth, to be en 
joyed as the price of the labor which cometh of the sweat of 
the brow; but no exploitation of man by his fellows no idlers 
no soldiers armed, armaments, wars." (We note in passing 
Fry s repeated reference to "Victor Hugo s frightful dwarf; 
we shall see more of him some fourteen years later.) 
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Fry has only scorn for a certain American in Paris who 
"speaks with bitter contempt of the Chartists. He forgets that 
Washington was a Chartist, only more democratic than Fear- 
gus O Connor . , . If Chartism be not true, then Washington 
was a villain and a traitor. That ground I took ten years ago 
in the Philadelphia press. Chestnut and Walnut Streets were 
aghast at the declaration. Private remonstrances came in upon 
me, but nobody then did or ever can argue away the state 
ment/ Fry later refers to the English Chartists as "the suc 
cessors of Washington." 

In just what respect Fry finds Washington to be a true 
Chartist is not quite clear, though of course in a broad hu 
manitarian sense both Washington and the Chartists had 
more than a little in common. 

It is not surprising that Fry was deeply moved by the rest 
lessness of the European peoples. Who could be otherwise, 
when we recall that Karl Marx had just issued that momentous 
document, the Communist Manifesto (1848); that Feargus 
O Connor had been leading his Chartists through bloody riots 
until at this time the peak of his influence had been passed; 
and now, the sensational development of Socialism in France. 

These were indeed troubled waters political currents ad 
vancing here, receding there; Socialism at its flood, Chartism 
at ebb tide; Communism as yet but a dim shadow. 

Of all these various movements and their philosophies, 
Chartism was the first to attract Fry s interest, and in the let 
ter just quoted, we have seen him express his admiration for 
it and for the English Chartists. 

In many of his early letters Fry refers also to the numerous 
Associations of Workmen in Paris and the serious obstacles 
constantly put in their way; also the indifference of the French 
people themselves. "Under the law of July last defining Asso 
ciations, some workmen are endeavoring to resolve the prob 
lem of the age by cooperation, with what success remains to 
be seen, No gauge of success is to be taken from the difficulties 
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which stupid opposition throws in the way of this clearest of 
lights and duties." 

In April, 1851, Fry writes in rather pessimistic vein: "I have 
asked an Association of Workmen to give me some full statis 
tics of their proceedings their exact economies. In the pres 
ent undetermined state of affairs, the bad working of the as 
sociations is no test of their inefficiency; but their success is 
evidence that if, under adverse circumstances they have any 
prosperity, under a better state of society they would triumph 
completely. Their principal difficulty is the want of capital. 
Their shops are not in the best streets, or their resources for 
advertising great, The bourgeoisie frown on them and they 
have to depend for their clients upon people of little means. 
The scheme of society in every country now is fraud and de 
pression and until some vital charity shall penetrate it, the 
struggle of reformers will be proportionally difficult; but 
when once achieved, their triumph will be permanent." 

Elsewhere Fry states that in these French Associations of 
Workmen management and labor carry on the business and 
divide the profits. They pay particular attention to training 
apprentices, caring for children and widows of members, en 
couraging trading with other branches, etc. Masters are 
obliged to raise wages to keep their business going. Fry states 
that there are more than two hundred such Associations in 
Paris (1851). In 1852, however, many Associations were be 
ing dissolved particularly because the government and the 
bourgeoisie were against them. They were considered "fuel 
for insurrection." Those that Fry visited seemed fairly pros 
perous. "The men delighted in working as masters with the 
stimulus of true individualism not rated ... as hands, but 
deemed heads." 

Today it may be noted that the term Chartism has long 
since dropped out of the world s economic vocabulary, while 
Associations have broadened and deepened into the powerful 
labor unions and cooperatives of our time. 
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As to the other two great popular movements Socialism 
and Communism Fry devotes much time and space to So 
cialism, but scarcely mentions Communism this too in spite 
of the recent Communist Manifesto. 

Of Socialism Fry writes: "One thing is certain: that Social 
ism is spreading is shown by the very means to repress it. This 
word Socialism is now very much used and has no very de 
terminate signification. It includes all who are opposed to 
privileges of birth or religion and are bent on improving the 
condition of other people. But it also means Associationists or 
combinations of persons for economies, either working in 
company without an employer, or seeking to combine their 
domestic and industrial economies. It also means the abnega 
tion of individual properties that is to say, no man is to hold 
property, because he cannot create it; but it is to be rented 
of the whole state of the entire commonwealth. The various 
schools of political economists and our entire American prac 
tice assumes that a child coming into the world can by the 
virtue of being the son of a rich man . . . own millions of 
acres, and that dying he can bequeath this imperishable sur 
face of the common Mother Earth. Now this whole school of 
economy is attacked with scorn and horror by the last class 
of Socialists. Their best writers are in exile or in prison, await 
ing the time when they shall come to the attack again. 

"The Socialists of the last school hold that the ownership 
of land is equivalent to the ownership of men; that the exist 
ence of capitalists as a class presupposes the existence of 
wage-slaves* as a class; that democracy is an empty term 
without equality; that inferiority of mind and feebleness of 
body so far from being a reason for inferiority of social posi 
tion, should, according to the Christian religion, excite those 
better gifted to raise the suffering and depressed to a level 
with themselves; that the strife of avarice, the only motive 
power now generally known, is not the highest impulse of 
humanity; that money, property ... so long appealed to 
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have become as ravenous as beasts; that religion, so far from 
teaching a contempt of worldly goods and honors, shows in 
its professors here men lustful after titles and never refusing 
wealth . . . that no church can own property without . . . 
sinking the heavens in the dirt. Such is the program of the 
Socialists." 

Fry notes that "Democracy and Socialism are two things. 
The one leaves man the liberty to acquire as much property 
as he chooses, and control the thews and muscles of others 
with capital. Socialism is a wholesome guaranteeism a uni 
versal restraint a defined cooperative agency for each mem 
ber of society. 

"But most Americans, who have never studied their [the 
French] character, their conditions, wants, sufferings, re 
quirements, cry out against them. They denounce Socialism 
which is the parent of general amelioration in the mode of 
building houses educating children providing for the mis 
erably aged and helpless, diffusing moral and mental life, and 
above all respecting nationalities and abolishing armies. But 
it is a rare thing in this world to find opinions the result of 
accurate study and unbiased, unselfish judgment: and the 
case in question is a signal example of the truth of this 
apothegm." 

As Fry sums it up: "Socialism is the science which teaches 
that Society should be made after the image of humanity, as 
Christianity teaches that man has been made after the image 
of God/ Again: "Let Optimism stop then its commonplaces 
against Socialism. Let Optimism attack false ideas, that is its 
right; but let it respect generous tendencies that is its duty." 

As for Communism, its threatening cloud, although faintly 
discernible, had not yet darkened the whole earth with its 
sinister shadow. 

With their natural implications (provided we read care 
fully between the lines) these early letters may well seem to 
express the gist of Fry s reaction to the troubled world condi- 
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tions of his day. And whether or not he himself subscribed to 
all these revolutionary measures (in fact he states very ex 
plicitly in one of his letters, "I am not writing as an advocate, 
but as an expositor"), it is small wonder that these letters 
caused consternation in certain editorial offices. 

All honor then to the Tribune, its editor, and Fry himself, 
for their combined journalistic courage. 



Ill 

THE SECOND FRENCH REPUBLIC (1848-1852) 



PERHAPS the most interesting, historically and dramatically, 
of Fry s letters are those that deal with the short-lived Second 
French Republic ( 1848-1852 ) under the Presidency of Louis 
Napoleon. As Fry watches its course day by day, his com 
ments have something of the character of the ancient Greek 
chorus, interpreting and emphasizing the stage action. 

His almost fanatical love of liberty, often expressed in 
highly extravagant phraseology, is directed as much to the 
spirit of America as to the events taking place in Europe. He 
finds it impossible to forgive the French Government for its 
intervention in Italy with the consequent ruin of the newly 
established Roman Republic. He writes, "The world is roused. 
Liberty must be in religion, in politics, in thought, speech, 
and action. Aspiration, hope, faith, the spiritual atmosphere 
of the world, like the coursing winds, must be free, and then, 
and then alone, will God ride on it and speak peace unto 
bruised humanity. The Ark of Freedom will yet have to float 
a blood-deluge before it rests on the Ararat of the soul." 

He is scarcely less dismayed over the part played by Russia 
in Hungarian affairs with the downfall of Kossuth and the 
Hungarian Republic. 

We shall find echoes of these earlier tragic events through 
out Fry s letters. The chorus comments in no uncertain tones, 
and it is amazing to see how aptly these comments relate 
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themselves to problems of today: "[Americans] must feel that 
indifference to the liberties of any other nation ... is the 
harbinger of all indifference to their own liberties, the pre- 
curser of their own fall ... That American must be a slave 
to the depths of his soul, who will permit any socalled spiritual 
exigence, any sacred ritual, to prevent him from ascending the 
Sinai of his own right where he may see freedom face to face 
and receive the tablets of human dignity." 

As early as November, 1849, Fry writes that Louis Napo 
leon is trying to climb on the reputation of his uncle, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and is already attempting to have his term as 
President extended from four to ten years, and presumably 
continue up to eventual kingship. 

"Ah! Here comes the President-Prince, Louis Napoleon! 
Simpler in his exterior decoration and equipage than the Citi 
zen-King, but fine enough to represent a stump of the mon 
archy. He sits serenely in a carriage, well supplied with foot 
men, for his democracy does not reach beyond the spirit 
which degrades a man by livery, the badge of servitude, as 
dishonorable to him who imposes it as to him who wears it." 
With more than a touch of irony: "The President, being really 
a civil officer, wears therefore, soldier clothes! A large Militia 
Colonel s cap rests elegantly on his head underneath is a 
formidable moustache. An imposing exhibition of peaceful 
ceremonial, truly . . . Several horsemen, with pistols lev 
eled, accompany the coach. Beautiful this, giving evidence 
of an industrial age and of free people well-disposed toward 
a fellow citizen in public service." Of the reception which 
follows: "The President [is] covered with orders, hereditary 
rubbish and whatnot." Guests are announced a French 
Count, a French Marquis, a French Duke and Duchess. "All 
these nobility marks in the one and indivisible Republic. 
Green as a stagnant pool, they flourish in the sun of liberty." 

In February, 1850, Fry was deeply distressed by the action 
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of the government in cutting down the "Liberty Trees" which 
had been planted after the Revolution of 1848 and stood as an 
emblem of liberty to the workmen of Paris. These "Blouses" 
fought valiantly to save them against police and even 
against trained cavalry troops. We already know Fry s en 
thusiasm for these sturdy, patriotic workmen of Paris who 
seem to him to form the solid foundation of the French na 
tion. He is always extolling their simple patriotism as opposed 
to the intriguing ambition of Louis Napoleon. 

In March, Fry writes of an election in which the republicans 
won by a large majority. He was particularly interested to 
note that the common soldiers voted en masse for the republi 
can party, although their officers were almost solidly against 
it. Even teachers in the schools had been expelled for dis 
cussing politics and the situation was tense. But Fry ex 
claims, "The people have triumphed." 

On May 2, 1850, Fry reports another triumph of the people 
at the Paris elections, but the Government still continues its 
war on the right of public meetings and the liberty of the 
press. "M. Carlier, the Prefect of the Seine, has surpassed him 
self in the autocratic despotism he has exhibited in reference 
to this election." He issued placards instructing the people 
how to vote forbade meetings of the republicans, enforced 
the decree of the police against their newspapers none could 
be sold on the streets f ew in the shops, and sometimes whole 
editions taken up. These journals counseled the utmost for 
bearance. In Fry s opinion, Revolution seems now out of the 
question unless the government wishes to entirely destroy the 
Constitution and put a King on the throne. He reasons that 
this is not likely, for the bond of union is "not a liking for any 
single head, so the Republic is safe." 

Fry notes also various schemes for nullifying the effect of 
the present universal suffrage : in particular, the proposed rule 
for limiting the workmen s vote. Fry explains that "the French 
Constitution gives every male on reaching his majority the 
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right to vote, which gives democracy a preponderance. There 
fore it must be modified. There are rumors that a committee 
in the Chamber may report such a bill at once, which if passed 
might well cause a revolution. The two hundred thousand 
workmen of Paris, many of whom served seven years in the 
Army and are good soldiers, might take arms against the hun 
dred and twenty thousand troops. Besides discipline they 
have a religious faith. They understand and worship Liberty." 

On May eighth he reports that "the new electoral project of 
the Government was presented yesterday to the Assembly. 
It caused an immense sensation and was considered the most 
important event in French history since the adoption of the 
Constitution. A new issue has been born: Universal vs. Re 
stricted Suffrage." Fry comments: "The worst may be in store, 
for the people will not submit to a law . . . to take away from 
three to six millions of votes." He feels that under restricted 
suffrage nothing would be done for the people. 

May fifteenth: The proposed law doing away with uni 
versal suffrage is yet in Committee. Paris is in a great state of 
fever. A hundred and thirty-five thousand troops are in Paris 
to preserve order although many think the government 
reaUy wants to provoke rioting and disorder. The troops in 
clude thousands of horsemen and armed men and magnificent 
military bands a veritable parade. "A whole city of adults 
fed, clothed and armed, with gorgeous banners and bands, 
with artillery, shot, shells, horses, baggage, wagons: and all 
doing nothing, [yet] living on one fourth of the revenue of 
the working people." 

Democratic ("republican") papers advise the people to 
remain quiet and await their turn. They say that although the 
government is filled with royalists and the magistrates are 
vigilant against the democratic press, still the people s cause 
is gaining ground. "Each effort which the Government makes 
to overthrow the Republic brings to this latter thousands of 
partisans." One paper was seized for publishing a petition by 
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several officers of the National Guard against the proposed 
bill. Fry feels that in suppressing this publication, "The right 
of petition is also suppressed," and goes on to say that these 
events in France "should teach us how to value the liberty of 
speech, printing, and association which we have in America; 
to revere the Constitution and laws; to treat loyally the work 
of our own hands; to look upon any violence done to society 
as parricide." 

May twenty third: The new electoral law is up for debate. 
Under one of its provisions every voter is required to have 
lived three years in the same place prior to voting. As Fry 
says, this law would mostly cut out workmen and poor men 
because working conditions seldom permit them to stay three 
years in any one place. He estimates that such loss in the 
whole of France would reach six million. In Paris alone it 
would reduce the number of voters from over two hundred 
thousand to not more than seventy thousand. Indeed, Louis 
Napoleon himself could not vote under this provision except 
that officials were exempt. 

In regard to the apparent desire of the government to pro 
voke a popular uprising, it was argued that men who have 
risen to high position by political influence "require popular 
disturbances to rise still higher." They threaten that if the 
Electoral Reform Bill is not sufficient, there will be other 
means. "We require an emeute in order to legitimitize the 
measures necessary for the safety of society, and that emeute 
we will obtain." Apparently Civil War is in prospect if the law 
passes threats of guillotine and the like. Yet Paris in the 
midst of these "volcanic rulings" was never more gay. 

May thirtieth: The Electoral debate in Chambers is very 
intense. The government has tried to arouse a demonstration 
but failed because of the common soldiers. Paris is very full 
of troops and the scene of great military pomp. It would seem 
impossible for "workmen" to resist these trained soldiers even 
in defense of their "heart of hearts," Universal Suffrage. But 
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that is "a poor estimate of the noble determination of the 
Workmen of Paris, whose soul is lustrous with the new idea 
of liberty/ These workmen stand ready to descend into the 
streets, and erect barricades, But are overruled. 

June sixth: The Electoral Reform Bill passed May 31st, 
1850. Multitudes of soldiers are everywhere day and night 
when often the streets are otherwise entirely deserted. Meas 
ures of the new law are very strict. For example "whoever 
sells a democratic paper in the streets forfeits the right to 
vote/ With the passage of the bill Louis Napoleon s popularity 
has greatly diminished among the French people. Referring to 
the appearance of the President at a Grand Review on the 
Champs de Mars, Fry remarks, "If he had been satisfied to be 
simply President, it would have been difficult to encompass 
the altitude of his renown, or the eminence whereon the peo 
ple would have placed him . . . Now the people receive the 
President without applause and the soldiers in dead silence." 

July fourth: "Tranquillity reigns in Paris," but tranquillity 
under armed guards. However, "strangers come and go; 
fashions flourish; the theatres are open; the halls of science 
thronged; the gardens, walks and drives delectable! ... A 
butterfly in a cannon s mouth such now is Paris. Fashion and 
carnage almost hand-in-hand." 

An important paper, sympathetic to the government, brings 
out an article seeming to point to a possible Coup d Etat "a 
stroke of the President for the Consulship, Emperorship, or 
what-not." It relates how the President invites "officers and 
sub-officers" to dinners at different times at his palace some 
hundred and fifty thousand of them. The whole thing is done 
in royal manner, and at one of these dinners, after being sated 
with all kinds of food and drink, the cry went up, "Vive 1 Em- 
pereur!" This was protested by the President, but as Fry re 
marks, it was the best of means to raise an army and keep 
them devoted to him and ready to "throw away their rights 
for the suppositious glories of such a connection." 
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At about this time the President makes a tour of the Prov 
inces: "The Prince-President as he is called by the journal 
istic lackeys is on his hybrid democratico-royalist tour." He 
is now in Lyons "city of desperate riots, where the flag 
Bread or Blood was wafted, where workmen died by thou 
sands/ The President made a speech, most conciliatory to 
the masses, telling of his belief in and devotion to the people 
of Lyons. He acknowledges rumors of a Coup d Etat, but he 
knows they do not believe them, adding "surprises and usur 
pations may be the dream of parties without support in a 
nation; but the man elected by six million of voices executes 
the wishes of the people and does not betray them ... In 
face of a general danger all personal ambition ought to dis 
appear." He closes with the rather grim reminder that if there 
is an uprising he will put it down by all means in his power. 

Newspaper reaction to the President s tour varied. Some 
papers are quoted as saying that this speech should set all 
minds at rest as to the President s patriotism and devotion to 
the Republic and that France will "confide herself to men who 
await all from her free choice." On the other hand other jour 
nals reiterate that while it would be illegal for the President 
to seek re-election (as that is contrary to the Constitution) 
nevertheless, they think that is his plan. 

Fry states that the President is a good rider, but does not 
look well on foot "He lacks length of lower limb." He is a 
well-mannered bachelor, causing flutter in many feminine 
hearts. But "notwithstanding the prestige of name and func 
tion, the Grand Tour has been a failure, imperially speaking." 
Many cries of "Vive la Republique!" were heard there were 
some attacks and arrests even an unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of the President. Fry feels that a general summing-up 
of the tour would indicate that "the Republic is in the ascend 
ant" that Universal Suffrage will be re-established that the 
right to reelect the President will be granted, and probably 
Napoleon will be reelected. 
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Fry intimates that reported ovations for the President on 
his recent tour are exaggerated in the French press says 
these reports are being written by men who "can no more 
acquire the republic idiom of writing of a President than an 
Englishman of sixty could get a pure French accent." 

In October a new law was enacted requiring all editors and 
newspaper writers to sign their articles so that the govern 
ment might take proper measures in regard to any article not 
meeting their approval. Fry remarks: "There is much less 
mystery than is supposed in countries where publishers and 
writers are not the same person. If a writer have a style and 
he must have a style to be a writer it can be detected and 
fastened on him. But there is something honest in each one 
recognizing his own works fairly and openly." 

Fry considers the French press to be dignified and artistic 
"The serene wit of the scholar almost invariably distin 
guishes it ... The system of paragraph writing in America, 
the underbred tone of the great mass of our journalism, the 
pervasive slang, the use of vulgar words, of a designedly er 
roneous orthography or of huge exaggerations all severally 
intended to pass for wit or humor these and kindred things 
have no place in the Paris journals." He is convinced, how 
ever, that American journalism is lately much improved and 
that real scholarship is now often evident in editorials and 
other articles. He agrees with others in dating the birth of 
this more distinguished literary quality from the founding 
of the Philadelphia National Gazette, his father s own paper, 
edited so ably by Robert Walsh. He appreciates also the 
variety of editorial topics to be found in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

By November, political affairs in France were very much 
confused because of the many different leaders and the vari 
ous political parties. Gen. Changarnier, Commander of the 
troops in Paris, issued orders that the Army should not ap 
plaud Napoleon at reviews with "Vive TEmpereur!" al- 
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though it seemed likely that this might cause a breach be 
tween him and the President, but Louis Napoleon ignored it. 
One newspaper said that the President himself set the cries in 
motion. He however denied it; according to law the paper 
had to put in a notice of his denial, and then went on to repeat 
that "Louis Napoleon did excite the demonstration . . ." 
This is the finale of the Grand Tour, of the journeyings, 
speech-making, flower presentation, mass-saying and cannon- 
firing. 

At the opening of the Assembly for its fall session in Novem 
ber the President ends his speech with grandiloquent prom 
ises to consider not his own advancement, but the good of the 
country: "I have with sincerity opened to you my heart. You 
will respond to my frankness by your confidence to my good 
intention by your cooperation and God will do the rest." Fry 
comments: "A more shameful and dishonest farce than that 
contained in the President s message and its antecedents is not 
possible to imagine." 

There followed in December a Grand Fete celebrating the 
second anniversary of the election of Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency of France on December 10, 1848. Fry remarks: 
"If the French fail at constitution-making, they are the great 
artists at fetes/ And he never fails on these occasions to pay 
tribute to the artistry shown in decorations, lighting, and all 
that goes to make for brilliancy and artistic effect. On this 
particular occasion a grand banquet was tendered the Presi 
dent by the City of Paris in the Hotel de Ville a building 
which always greatly impressed Fry with its magnificence 
its richly decorated suites, and its ample accommodation for 
thousands of people. This banquet was held in the Salle du 
Trone ( Fry pointedly remarking that no names of republicans 
appeared on the lists of distinguished guests) and was the 
occasion of great enthusiasm and much reciprocally fulsome 
toast making. The toast given by the City of Paris was full of 
praise for the present peaceful condition of France and for 
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the wonderful improvement in Paris itself, thus affecting the 
prosperity of the whole country. "To the President of the Re 
public! Two years have scarcely elapsed since the memorable 
election, the anniversary of which we now celebrate; but a 
very much longer time seems to have elapsed when we retrace 
the progress accomplished under the happy influence of the 
power which six millions of votes placed in your hands . . . 
Thanks to your efforts, to your devotedness, to the happy 
harmony of the powers, we are at length permitted to set aside 
all the interests of politics, to speak to you of the interests of 
the City of Paris alone." 

The President expressed his pleasure in their eulogies, but 
modestly declined all credit, "because on December tenth, 
for the first time since February, the chief power has taken its 
origin in the exercise of a legitimate right and not in any revo 
lutionary act . , . If any good has been effected during the 
last two years, the merit of it must be attributed to that princi 
ple of popular election which has produced from the conflict 
of ambitions a real and incontestable right." 

With this grandiose celebration, the first two years of Louis 
Napoleon s presidency come to an end. The continuing drama, 
as Fry sees it unfold, has but the one familiar theme Louis 
Napoleon s fixed determination to obtain legally if possible 
but otherwise if necessary, a power and prestige above and 
beyond that inherent in the presidency of the French Repub 
lic. 

We have already seen that his first definite step in this 
direction, taken before he had even completed his first year 
as President, was to seek reelection at the end of his term of 
office, or that the original term be extended to ten years in 
stead of four. Realizing that either one of these procedures 
would necessitate a revision of the Constitution of the Re 
public he made such a revision his fixed goal and fought for 
it consistently. To be sure, this would still give him nothing 
more than the Presidency. But with a ten-year lease on gov- 
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eminent much might be accomplished along the line of his 
ambition. 

We have seen also that in order to help his cause he practi 
cally wiped out the entire workingmen s vote and thus se 
cured, at great patriotic and emotional cost to the French peo 
ple, a restricted suffrage in place of the universal suffrage en 
acted by the Provisional Government before his election as 
President. 

Strangely enough, in the fall of 1851 the President makes 
a complete about face and attempts to have Universal Suf 
frage restored apparently with a special view to the vote of 
the peasants, who, being ignorant and not able to read, yet 
knew well the magic name of Napoleon and gazed with al 
most religious fervor upon the thousands of pictures of the 
Emperor on their walls. They could easily be brought to vote 
for the present Napoleon in spite of the constitutional ban on 
a second term. 

On October twenty third the republican press expresses 
itself firmly in regard to this action. They say, "His present 
conversion is not a conversion but a political manoeuvre in 
which we must not take part." The Assembly adds, "We are 
representatives to make laws, not to serve the interests or the 
caprices of M. Bonaparte to make a law today when it is 
convenient for him, and to unmake it tomorrow when it be 
comes an obstacle to him." About the middle of November 
this longed-for goal was lost to him through a negative vote on 
the part of the Assembly in a crowded and excited opening 
session which had listened to the President s message with 
"profound attention, for it contains the elements of heaven 
or according as the faith of the parties is for or against prog 
ress . . . [There followed] a growl of French contempt, em 
broidered with wise shrugs (nobody can shrug but a French 
man the Italians try and fail)" when the President referred 
to the members of the Left as "Anarchists in concentrated 
form." Thereupon "the Left shrug him to the Devil, figura- 
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lively speaking/ However, when he congratulated France 
upon the successful showing at the World s Fair, Fry adds: 
"This touches French vanity, and an audible satisfied "Ah 
Ah* runs around . . . Fetch up the rear of a clumsy sentence 
with a sentence about French glory and genius and your for 
tune is made for twenty four hours." 

For Louis Napoleon this action by the Assembly was a 
genuine defeat and he must now turn elsewhere to carry out 
his plans. Once more he determined that the Constitution 
must be revised. As Fry dramatizes the struggle: "He is now 
on one knee. He puffs and blows, His doublet wipes up the 
stage. He hacks up his adversaries steel, and his own is hacked 
in return. Whether he will die politically remains to be seen. 
The wind-up to Act Five of his administration is exciting, for 
France is stretched on the rack of Paris." 

Since the people of France want a Republic, and the Royal 
ists have their own individual ambitions, and Louis Napoleon 
is out for himself, Fry suggests that "the pathetic tragedy of 
the Kilkenny cats seems in process of being realized." 

In his letter of November seventeenth, Fry for the first time 
mentions the possibility of "Revolution," if the President fails 
to obtain his long desired revision of the Constitution. 

Ten days later he records that in a recent speech Louis 
Napoleon said: "A government which relies for support on 
the entire mass of the nation, which has no other motive of 
action than the public good, will know how to fulfil its mis 
sion, for it has the right which comes from the people and 
the force which comes from God." Fry stresses "the cool im 
pudence of the man, talking this way, when he twice sought 
to make civil war in France." ( Strasbourg conspiracy, 1836; 
Boulogne conspiracy, 1840. ) 

Again Fry notes that on this same occasion, while bestow 
ing the Legion of Honor on "workmen and others who sig 
nalized themselves at the London Exposition," Louis Na 
poleon used the word "Republic" for the only time during the 
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four years he had been president, and his whole speech gave 
the lie to what he had been trying to do to the government. 
It is doubtful, however, that even Fry had any premonition 
of what he would be writing in his very next letters to Amer 
ica. For on December second occurred the Coup d Etat, by 
which Louis Napoleon, flaunting the Constitution of the 
French Republic, became to all intents and purposes sole 
dictator over the French people. At the head of Fry s letter 
appearing in the Ledger for December twenty fifth (written 
in Paris December fourth) occur these startling phrases: 

GREAT NEWS LOUIS NAPOLEON OVERTHROWS THE REPUBLIC 

TWO HUNDRED FIFTY MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY IN PRISON 
BARRICADE AND DEATH EXCITING DETAILS OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 

The letter continues: "Yesterday, December second, I was 
routed up at seven in the morning by a friend who lives in 
the Place opposite the gates of the Hall of the National Assem 
bly. A Coup d Etat at last! I hastened to the Place de la Con 
corde near my hotel and then found it covered with soldiers 
who had been under arms since four in the morning. There 
were not more than two hundred lookers-on. Returning to my 
hotel, I found everyone profoundly ignorant of the event. 
After breakfast I went to my friend s house overlooking the 
Assembly Hall. There, from a four story balcony, we had a 
perfect view of the most interesting proceedings that Paris 
presented. There were not fifty persons all told observing the 
obsequies of the Republic for so they may be called. The 
troops were in vast force, Paris and environs having about a 
hundred thousand lolling around, eating and drinking. Not a 
National Guard was to be seen, nothing but the regular, in 
exorable labor-saving death machine called an army." 

The commanding General appears, mounted on a graceful, 
long tailed black horse "a mourning color for the Republi 
can burial." He gives his commands "with that ease which 
marks high breeding. Nothing can exceed the good manners 
of the Chivalry especially when preparations are making for 
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breaking a hundred thousand backs or shattering brains and 
entrails of humanity, as though it grew up in a night and was 
as cheap as river mud . . . Orders are given and the black 
horse and his rider and the staff disappear. Hardly has he gone 
when the Colonel s voice is heard. Each soldier dashes toward 
his musket. Lines are formed order given to load ground 
covered with relics of cartridges. Make ready! At this instant 
a body of Blouses, unarmed, come around the corner. Four 
legions of the National Guard, of doubtful quality, have been 
broken to pieces under the new law, and Paris lies helplessly 
at the feet of a Bonaparte. Three members of the Assembly 
try to enter the Assembly Hall which is their constitutional 
right and are arrested . . . Lagrange, a gallant member 
who had also fought desperately for the republic in 1848, pro 
tested and appealed to the soldiers as representatives of the 
people, but with no avail. He is marched off to prison! To 
prison and the concatenated lie Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity is written in colossal letters over the portals of 
the Assembly. 

"After witnessing this sickening exhibition, we leave our 
balcony. We have been on the left bank of the Seine and now 
cross towards the north, to the Elysian Fields. The gate of 
the President s house leads to this quarter. Then the dictator 
appears, dressed as General of the National Guard. . . . Paris 
is not yet afoot as they ride along. Only few blouses there, and 
they call Vive la Republique! 

"In going around the Field we again encounter the dictator 
and his staff. He rides well. His countenance looks pale. He 
has played for a great stake. He has defied seven hundred 
fifty representatives of thirty five million people. 

"Yesterday, December third, placards in red and black 
with handwriting appeared in the workmen s quarter signed 
by the leading democrats being a call to arms. A crowd, 
headed by ex-representative Baudin, formed a barricade in 
Faubourg St. Antoine near the Bastille. A shot from the 
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Bastille and the heroic Baudin fell dead but gloriously dead. 

"Another project conceived of storming the Mayas Prison 
where the two hundred and fifty free representatives are in 
solitary confinement . . . Many arrests took place. The coun 
cils of war are in permanence. All the republican journals are 
suspended troops occupying the offices . . . This is the Na 
poleonic way of discussion for the elections which he orders. 
The students made an ineffectual demonstration. 

"Thursday, December fourth last moment. I hastened to 
the Port St. Martin, and there saw a barricade making. A 
gentleman was haranguing the crowd to do or die. I was close 
to the hero for some minutes and would have stayed to see 
him shot down by the troops, for that must have been his fate 
when I had to come away to mail this letter. A placard 
signed by Victor Hugo states the Provinces are marching on 
Paris. The High Court of Rouen has pronounced Louis Na 
poleon a traitor. Civil war is in prospect, and a deluge of 
blood on the continent but I am no prophet. 

"Happy America! that needs not soldiers. The death tramp 
of troops shakes every street of the Capital. A scene of colossal 
confusion, pregnant with the wildest terrors/ 

After the Coup d Etat Fry is much concerned over the fu 
ture outlook of France as a whole, because "in all the Revolu 
tions which have taken place since 1789, the administration 
man of Paris has uniformly swallowed up the rights and inter 
ests of the Provinces, and whoever had the trick impudence 
or boldness to put himself at the head of the Central Bureaux 
could control France." Americans cannot understand a state 
of mind "where a whole nation is subject to the will of one 
man . . . The hideous reality of thirty five millions breath 
ing through the nostrils of one man is a national nightmare 
too terrible for foreign conception." As Fry sums it up: "Thus 
stands the game the Press gone; the Constitution gone; the 
National Guard gone; the Assembly gone; discussion, public 
and private, gone ... To recount the doings of oppressor 
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and oppressed is pretty much all that is left to the writer in 
Europe. Of democracy ostracized, of Romish denunciation 
of thought and the liberty of the Press, of dramatic parades 
without the beauty of lyrical poetry, music and idealization, 
of abused rhetoric to hide villainy, of sneaks, spies, passports, 
conscription sing heavenly muse." 

But the Easter season brings its customary fetes with the 
President and staff very resplendent in army uniforms. "If 
gold lace and good horsemanship can pretty up the broken 
panes in the political house they are already mended . . . 
The grand military men, with the blood of the boulevards 
hardly dry on their hands, are polite to a fault." The President 
distributes medals and "the soldiers blush like brides in re 
ceiving them. French brides don t blush very hard, for the 
church . . . simply blesses a conjunction of rent-rolls and 
not heart strings." 

Towards these fetes, particularly that in May, 1852, Fry 
feels very bitter especially as this latter one is predomi 
nantly given over to militarism and military pomp. Indeed, he 
exclaims that the Empire now exists in France in everything 
but name. 

Writing before the event, he tells of the expected participa 
tion of various Corps of the Army and Navy, deputations from 
the Colonies, a tribune to be erected for the President, other 
stands for the people, etc. He adds: "In order that the comedy 
may be complete a solemn Mass will be celebrated on a monu 
mental altar raised in the midst of the troops, and prayers will 
be offered for the Army, the Prince, and France prayers for 
what but asking Heavenly blessings on perjury, assassination, 
and butchery of a sister Republic." 

In his next letter, written after the event, Fry tells how at 
the appointed time the President and staff appeared in all their 
military toggery; that the President rode well, and on a good 
horse, followed by a number of Arabian Chiefs, "capital riders 
on superlative steeds [and] in national costume." 
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In the center of the Field of Mars an open temple had been 
erected. About the grand altar clustered priests, graduates, 
and students of Theology in surplices and robes perhaps a 
thousand. Also the Archbishop in rich robes. Then sweeping 
over the vast plain came soldiers, Christian and heathen, with 
music made by all the bands of Paris more than two thou 
sand instruments "additionally fortified by the colossal horns, 
the last invention of the musical-brazen genius of M. Sax." 

The President and staff take their places facing temple and 
altar. There follows celebration of the Mass the Kyrie, Bene- 
dictus, Gloria accompanied by the two thousand military 
instruments. The soldiers kneel at the Elevation of the Host. 
This titanic ceremony over, "the superlative comedy is fol 
lowed by the distribution of new colors, surmounted with the 
Napoleonic Eagle (instead of the French Cock) to the Colo 
nies." The President makes a speech which "puts Society at 
the feet of the Army." A longer harangue and equally devoid 
of truth is made by the Archbishop of Paris, who "twaddled 
about the God of armies and soldiers as necessary to preserve 
the peace." 

A ball was given that night by the army to the President. 
There were twelve thousand present, four thousand carriages, 
some waiting four hours to discharge their occupants. Viands 
and champagne were in abundance. There was an orchestra 
of seven hundred performers. "Not a dash of discourtesy or 
rudeness to mar the scene. Oh! My countrymen: from Cali 
fornia to the Bowery, do study how the French manage these 
things." Next night there were fire works, dinner parties, and 
grand opera, "Paris is a gay place; but the brighter the light, 
the darker the shadow." 

And this dark shadow was not soon to pass. Fry notes the 
usual aftermath of espionage, censorship, and conspiracies, 
with balls and f6tes to keep the people occupied. 

In the summer the President-Prince made another Grand 
Tour of the Provinces with a special visit to Strasbourg (one 
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wonders if he recalled how he himself had once fled from 
Strasbourg as a conspirator against the government). As Fry 
views the situation: "Every effort is made to coirupt the pub 
lic mind by hashed up petitions, by terrorism, by rewards, by 
extinction of the liberty of the press, by the hired emissaries 
of the chief enemy to human liberty, the Pope, by material 
and immaterial machinery in Paris, by an army undiminished, 
by taxes unretracted, by every possible apeiy of the harsh 
brutalities of the Conscription-butcher, Napoleon the Great." 

Even the absurdity of a newly discovered (or invented?) 
St. Napoleon Day with its accompanying fete was celebrated 
with due pomp on August fifteenth, 1852; but the crowd "gave 
no sign for the Emperor, and the fete was an ignoble, dismal, 
memorable failure as a political triumph . . . [while] every 
thing pointed to it as the occasion for a Coup cTEtat to estab 
lish an Empire." Even in the decorations the letter N with 
the imperial crown was found everywheie instead of the 
Cock. "Nothing was wanting but two things: first, the mani 
festations of the troops, second, the manifestations of the 
Parisian people. But neither came. The troops were impres 
sive and the people eloquently silent." 

In September, Fry feels that it is only a question of time 
when the Empire will be proclaimed. "We are creatures of 
habit, and the habit of constantly hearing an Empire talked 
about, with all the gawds and vanities, may much excite the 
popular imagination . . . Parisitism is the marked quality 
of man. It exhibits itself in the exclusiveness of fashion, of 
caste, of religious sects; but the personal dignity of the man 
who ascends the Sinai of his own soul and communes directly 
with God, belongs to the few/ 

As showing the enthusiasm (whether real or assumed) 
which greeted Louis Napoleon on his latest travels through 
France, Fry quotes from the address of the Mayor of Valence. 
The mayor calls the President the Saviour of France and its 
civilization, and beseeches him in the name of the country: 
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"Complete your work by restoring hereditary power in your 
august person and in your heirs you will by this means se 
cure our future welfare and at the same time the prosperity 
and grandeur of France. Vive Louis Napoleon! Vive le Sau- 
veur de la France!" Fry takes note that the mayor completely 
ignored the fact that the Constitution required a fresh elec 
tion at the end of the President s term. Also that no negative 
votes or free discussion were allowed. 

Fry notes that the Tuileries are being refurbished. That 
too points to imperial splendor. Busts of His Imperial High 
ness are "as thick as flattery/ There seems the possibility that 
"the colossal fraud of a coronation may again insult a long- 
suffering world, and teach Man to make one more effort to 
blot out Priestcraft and Kingcraft from the new page of His 
tory." All this time people are exiled or in prison "for simply 
adhering to the political views which Louis Napoleon pro 
fessed on the Revolution of February taking place, and which 
he swore to uphold. It only shows that retribution has ceased 
. . . in the world, and that the good old rule that those should 
take who have the power, and those should keep who can, 
displaces all higher sanctions." 

Fry begins his last letter from Paris, October eighteenth, 
1852, with these words, "The Empire seems now a settled 
thing . . . From the time a Bonaparte was permitted to enter 
France, deceit and perfidy became the order of the day/ 

Elsewhere, referring to the Coup d Etat of December, 1850, 
Fry reiterates: "From the moment that Louis Napoleon took 
office there has been on the part of the Monarchists and the 
President an unceasing hostility to the Republic and to liberal 
institutions throughout Europe . . . Custodian of the Re 
public in name, he was perjured tyrant in fact. The Assembly 
has been rudely dissolved. France is now a military despot 
ism." So gradually was this result brought about "that the 
Coup d Etat which produced it has not shocked the French as 
it must the American mind/ 
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And now great preparations are making for the return to 
Paris of the quasi Emperor from his latest grand tour of the 
Provinces. There are arches over the boulevards, flowers, 
tapestry, evergreens in windows. Public schools are closed. 
All the troops and National Guards are out. It is a sight to 
see twenty thousand mounted men managing their horses at 
full speed, stopping and starting. On the frieze of the Arch 
of Triumph are inscribed die following words: "To Napoleon 
III, Emperor, the Savior of Modern Civilization, Protector of 
Sciences, of Art, of Agriculture, of Industry and of Commerce, 
from the grateful workmen." Fry states that of course the 
police put this up and notes that "similar balderdash bristles 
throughout the city." There are shields mounted with stream 
ers "To the Emperor, Napoleon III," with eagles, flags, all 
sorts of devices. 

As the President left his train on arriving in Paris, church 
bells rang, and a hundred and one cannon (commanded by 
the government) "preached glad tidings of great joy in Na 
poleonic fashion." A throne had been prepared for the Presi 
dent, but he did not mount it. His dress was that of a general 
officer with large boots. He wore single crachat on left breast 
at his side, Cross of the Legion of Honor and military 
medals. He was greeted by M. Berger, Prefect of the Seine, 
who outdid even the Mayor of Valence in his devotion. "Yield, 
my Lord, to the wishes of a whole people. Providence . . . 
tells you to terminate the mission which it has confided to you 
by resuming the crown of the immortal founder of your 
dynasty. Only as Emperor can you accomplish the mag 
nificent program which you promised from Bordeaux to atten 
tive Europe." Fry concedes that this is no literal translation of 
the speech however he calls it an "exact copy in spirit if not 
in words." The President replied that "the general enthusiasm 
of the people will in no way affect the calm of my mind." That 
if France wishes for the Empire, it is because she thinks that 
form of government the best; and that under whatever title, 
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he will consecrate to her all his strength and devotedness. 
Among the spectators the greatest acclamation came from 
those from the country while "the attitude of the National 
Guard was respectful." 

Fry states that the President, in his Bordeaux speech, did 
promise many improvements to the country and stressed the 
fact that her interests lay in peace. But he adds that it must 
be remembered that Louis Napoleon made many other prom 
ises equally pregnant when he became President, yet only 
the other day accepted an election to the Presidency for ten 
years, while working to become Emperor. "What then are 
allocutions in favor of peace worth?" 

Within a few weeks after the writing of this letter, Louis 
Napoleon s four years of persistent planning and plotting had 
accomplished their purpose, and on December second, 1852, 
he was officially declared to be Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French. 

However, our "eyewitness" could not share in the denoue 
ment of the drama so long in the making. In the issue of the 
New York Tribune of November twelfth, 1852, appears the 
following notice: "Port of New York November eleven . . . 
Arrived U.S. Mail Steamship Humboldt . . . [Left] Havre 
October twenty eighth and Cowes twenty ninth at nine A.M. 
with three hundred tons of cargo and a hundred and fifteen 
passengers, to M. Livingston. From Cowes to Sable Island 
has had strong westerly winds and rough head seas/ 

In its next day s issue, the Tribune states: "Among the pas 
sengers by the Humboldt was Mr. W. H. Fry whom our read 
ers know as W.H.F., our Paris correspondent and who re 
turns to his native country after an absence of several years. 
Mr. Fry arrives here for the purpose of giving the Lectures 
on Music to which we have several times had occasion to refer 
in terms of high commendation. The time and details of the 
lectures will soon be announced to the public." 



IV 
MISCELLANEA 



"THE PROPORTIONS of human dignity must be gained at what 
ever cost." 

"What cares the Frenchman who seeks the altitude of hu 
man dignity, for trashy diplomacy its standard, its embroi 
dered dinner talk, its solemn mystery, its secret brewing, its 
final thunder-clap!" 

"The less statesmen do, the better; and when they do noth 
ing, it will be best." 

"There are now two ideas in the world Individualism or 
the right of each man to think and act and associate with legal 
freedom, acknowledging no human superior; and Hier- 
archism, or the destruction of individualism under priestly 
power . . . America the only country in the Universe 
where Church and State are not united." 

S. F. B. Morse "turns electricity into literature and writes 
out the head s speculation and the heart s throbs with the 
zigzag of the skies who says to the soul of New Orleans, 
stand thou side by side with the soul of New York and he is 
obeyed." 

"In France nothing is given for nothing not even the 
words of eternal life." 

108 
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"The French cannot debate even Victor Hugo can pre 
pare a good speech, but not debate." 

Fry calls Notre Dame Cathedral "a living idea worked out 
in the intensest form of architectural beauty the Gothic." 

"I found (in England) no expressed dislike of me as an 
American but frequently bitter disdain of our Democracy, 
which I promptly checked." 

"Three hundred and fifty five thousand dollars voted for the 
Queen s [Victoria] stables; at the same session, a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars refused for National Education. God 
save the Queen!" 

"Let each man who addresses as I now do two hundred 
thousand readers feel that he is in a divine presence; that he 
should put behind him all vain trifling, all traditional blind 
ness, all customary sanctions, all cowardly appeals to temporal 
interests, and speak what is in him. If he offend, so much the 
better. Offense, in the progress of ideas, precedes reform." 

"Talent [in newspapers] includes prescience, an apprecia 
tion of the dignity of human nature, an ability to forget the 
past in the necessity of reading the new language of the fu 
ture." 

"How can we dictate a rule of conduct to Paris? Consider, 
oh! consider, wise inmate of a little American town, that your 
horizon is not that of the denizen of this gorgeous city and 
you must not read the law to her." 

Referring to the fact that thunder storms in Paris seem more 
subdued than in America: "The heavens, like the earth, are 
civilized." 
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"A merchant in New York is the great man; in Philadelphia 
it is the lawyer who is most important; in Virginia it is the man 
who raises the most nasty tobacco; in North Carolina, who 
owns the most negroes and produces the most cotton and rice. 
The merchant in Paris has no particular provision; the lawyer 
unless pre-eminent or hitched onto some political carcass 
... is of no great account. The landed proprietor, with the 
town house, is the thing he who manages to put a de before 
his name." 

Fry refers to the French rioting as a "polished riot that can 
not be transplanted, for wild as it is, it is not rowdy." 

"No higher motive than that of interest keeps nations at 
peace." 

"Man s institutions must be referred to his individual self, 
and if they fail in one iota to establish the Dignity and Majesty 
of Each Man, they are lies." 

Of Count d Orsay: "He taught the rising generation how 
to appear, how to criticize, and how to run in debt." 

"Russia is the great power of the European continent, 
which if left to grow undisturbed, may roll like an avalanche 
over the people," 

Fry at his romantic best:". . . the dreamy learned scholars 
who see light through painted church windows and take 
refuge from the roar of democratic change in the aisles and 
cloisters of Gothic architecture. . . ." 

"As a general rule in all art, literary, lyrical or plastic, to 
execute properly a small thing presupposes the ability to do 
a large thing well 9 



Interlude 



AT THE OPERA 



As WAS TO BE expected, Fry s chief interest in the music he 
heard in Paris centered about operas and opera singers. And 
while his letters were more devoted to politics and European 
economic problems than to music, there were still frequent 
references to musical events. In general these were fairly brief 
and without much detail. 

Of the operas, Meyerbeer s Le Prophete was particularly 
interesting to Fry as it was his good fortune to be present at 
its premiere in Paris on April 16, 1849. He heard it also on 
various occasions when Meyerbeer himself was present. So 
that in this case we have somewhat more detail than Fry gen 
erally gives in his notes on French musical affairs. 

In December, 1849, we have a certain roundabout intro 
duction to the subject: "I do not think they understand either 
the shape or vision requirements of a theatre in Europe, 
though some of them are excellent for sound. The Grand Scala 
Opera House at Milan and the Queens and Covent Garden in 
London are so simply as regards sound." Referring to the high 
prices, Fry adds: "The French Opera House might as well not 
exist, so far as it diffuses spiritual culture among the people." 

Of this particular opera and its performance, Fry writes: 
"The infinite variety, the artistic grasp, the suggestive nature, 
the luminous design, the rapid changes, the atmospheric 
marvels, these, combined with the splendid dressings, the 
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intelligent groupings, the absolute finish of action, expression, 
declamation, fill the imagination and make the senses drunk 
with beauty." 

In spite of all this external excellence Fry feels that this 
opera is not as spontaneous as Meyerbeer s earlier works. 
However it is "heroic, grandiose, its scenery surpassingly 
fine." The performance is too long, lasting full five hours. 
Meyerbeer himself appears "hard worked, thoughtful" and 
seemingly "in ill health." In March, 1850, Le Prophete is still 
enjoying crowded houses. In June, Fry s chief emphasis is laid 
upon Alboni s brilliant success in the part of Fides, with the 
result that nightly receipts exceed 10,000 francs. Fry charac 
terizes the opera in general as dull. The music is dramatic, but 
many of the scenes are "too puritanic" to be brilliant or excit 
ing in performance. He adds with grim humor: "Meyerbeer 
certainly has displayed talent in writing a five act opera and 
keeping melody out of it so rigidly." 

Opening the fall season, September, 1850, Donizetti s La 
Favorita was given with Alboni, Roger and Levasseur in the 
cast. Fry reports that after its summer renovation the Opera 
House is clean though not bright but the "multitude of 
Parisian toilets deck it out." Stage details are perfect. The 
orchestra numbers eighty to ninety players. "A great pure 
voice can make itself heard even above the mass of the orches 
tra ... In general they manage to keep at a soft point of 
expression and hence Alboni is heard." Her expression is ad 
mirable but "a pity she has not more masculinity in her 
tones." Fry describes her voice as "pure and mellow, sympa 
thetic; her method unimpeachable; her sustained trill remark 
able; in certain luscious effects her mode of tying her notes 
legati is admirable to the last degree." He concedes that 
personally she is "too fat, but fair to look upon." Apropos this 
somewhat less than chivalrous comment we find the following 
note a year later when Fry remarks still more pointedly on 
the cheerful plumpness of Tedesco in La Favorita, "she will 
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sing alternately with the still fatter and not so jolly Alboni 
(or All-bony, as the Englishmen improperly call her) / 

Of Roger and Levasseur, whose acquaintance we made 
many pages back at the party which Fry so much enjoyed, we 
recall that Roger was asked to sing on that occasion but de 
clined on the ground that his new part as John of Leyden in 
Le Prophdte had fatigued him. Fry commends Roger as a 
good tenor without much "masculine vigor, but consider 
able beauty of tone." 

In June, 1851, writing of a new opera, Zerline, by Auber, 
Fry admits that it contains some beautiful things, but "on a 
paltry plot not really worth analyzing." He expresses the view 
that there have been no really great operas since Les Hugue 
nots was produced at the Paris Grand Opera in 1836. He asks, 
what is to become of operatic music? With "no situations that 
are great no music can be so." 

Of all the singers Fry came to know in Paris, the one highest 
in his esteem, to whom he rendered devoted and constant al 
legiance seems to have been Henriette Sontag (Countess 
Rossi). He first mentions her in connection with a visit to 
the Conservatoire in March, 1850, to purchase tickets for two 
of her concerts, for which he says he paid six dollars, remark 
ing that "art is not cheap in Paris." Of the opening aria in one 
of these concerts, "Casta Diva" (Norma) Fry says: "So far as 
clean, artistically perfect execution goes, she is incompa 
rable." He describes her face as "not young, not old; her toilet 
a model; her manners those of a well bred woman; her study 
well kept up ... Only hypercriticism can find fault with 
her voice . . . What she wants is the vast soul on which art 
must be painted to come forth in immortal colors." 

A year later, writing a couple of days after the Paris pre 
miere of Halevy s new opera, La Tempesta, in which Sontag 
appears as Miranda and Lablache as Caliban, Fry reports, "It 
was splendidly put on the stage . . . [But] there appears to 
be a strong doubt as to its success, though Scribe and Halevy 
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have their potent partizans. M. Halevy is a learned musician 
and extraordinary artist, but his faculty for melody is not 
striking . . . Lablache is great in his r61e; Sontag exquisitely 
beautiful . . . [She] sings as if she came from Olympus by 
the last packet, and Lablache, the fat member from Naples, 
was dressed as Caliban hideous and grotesque." Again, 
"[Sontag] is the most accomplished of vocalists living her 
style, however, is not the tragic." 

Apparently Fry agrees with the majority of her critics that 
this lack of dramatic feeling was the one weak joint in her 
armor. As Fry once expressed it in that flamboyant manner of 
his which he not too seldom affected, "Her inspiration came 
not from the Infinite; God was not with her when she at 
tempted it." Could anyone ever make sense of this oracular 
utterance! 

While Fry s doubt as to the future success of Halevy s 
Tempest seems to have been completely justified and Son- 
tag s limitations in the dramatic field conceded by Fry himself 
even against his will, nevertheless he later weakens some 
what, exclaiming: "You should hear her in the second act of 
La Sonnambula to judge of her dramatic powers." 

In August, 1852, Count Rossi called upon Fry to inform him 
that he and the Countess were planning to go to the United 
States in the Fall. This exciting news caused Fry to address 
his fellow countrymen in exuberant vein: "The all- 
accomplished, gifted and excellent Countess Rossi (Madame 
Sontag) informed me that she is sailing on the Arctic. So you 
will have among you a miracle of artistic vocalization one 
of the classic interpreters of the great school of singing, so 
made before melo-dramatic writing fatigued the voice and 
reduced the temper and scope of pure vocal methods." 

In a final address to the citizens of New York in September, 
Fry assures them that "Countess Rossi will attract everyone 
of taste or curiosity to the concert hall. They will hear a won- 
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derful triumph of beautiful skill which entranced Weber 
and Beethoven and Goethe and all the magnetic names of 
Germany and was the delight of Paris at the Opera and Con 
servatory when lately there. Besides that, the Countess is one 
of the best persons alive and that in an artist ought not to be 
overlooked." We shall soon see all these prophecies richly ful 
filled in America. 

Besides Sontag and Alboni, Roger and Lablache, there 
were other singers to be heard in Paris first of all. Jenny 
Lind. In January, 1850, Fry writes of her: "I have never heard 
but one soprano so pure, refined, beautiful and poetic . . . 
Her voice is not very extensive . . . nor very strong but it 
is as fresh as an American rose and sheds and showers a psy 
chological fragrance when heard on the stage ... I have 
heard her at a concert with disappointment/ Fry s "disap 
pointment" in this phase of her singing seems to have been 
shared by European critics in general. 

In the fall, Fry writes of her visit to America, "she seems 
a nation s guest" as much as Lafayette before her. Waxing 
rhapsodical, even more than usual, he speaks of her as "poetry 
rendered into a voice." He urges that she be honored as a 
woman good hearted; as an artist "the sweetest voice in 
Europe." Referring to her "high voice" of over two octaves: 
"A deep sonorous voice gives pleasure mingled with admira 
tion but the highest notes of a soprano voice excite delight in 
a much greater degree, for the one is profound and awful 
the other [our rhapsodist again!] like a bright bird cutting 
through the buxom air while the sun plays on its plumage . . . 
The guiding soul which inflames the tones to a heavenly 
warmth and places one in the region of ecstacy is hers . . . 
Whether it is by wending playfully through chromatic or 
diatonic difficulties, swelling on individual notes, gliding 
from one to another, starting with elastic beauty over two 
octaves, taking the extremes at a bound, she is equally sue- 
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cessful . . . The whole of mechanical or technical difficul 
ties of art she plays with like a Nicholson or a Desilver on the 
flute . . . Such is Jenny Lind." 

Finer in opera than in concert "in Lucia di Lammermoor 
she was a lyre moistened with divine tears ... as near per 
fection as humanity can hope to reach." Fry adds: "A concert 
is a matter of fact; an opera, the region of fancy." 

Fry heard the wellknown opera singer, Erminia Frezzolini, 
in a concert by the Philharmonic Society of Paris under the 
direction of Berlioz. He observes that her lower notes are 
veiled, not characterized by the "sympathetic tone which is 
the eloquence of music." However, he states that her inter 
pretation of Schubert s "Serenade" was loudly applauded by 
a severely critical audience. 

Among the concerts given in the fall of 1850, Fry calls 
these of the Philharmonic Society the most important, "pre 
sided over by the celebrated critic Berlioz and composer 
too, but in the latter capacity he has acquired more fame than 
admiration." 

In January, 1851, the famous French tenor, Duprez, who 
created the role of Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor in 1836, 
is now, at the age of forty four, singing the same part opposite 
his daughter, who is making her debut as Lucia. Fry writes 
that Duprez is "magnificent in the Curse Scene and in the last 
scene. I consider him as a tenor, the most intellectual and 
passionate artist on the stage." 

Le Prophete, La Favorita, La Tempesta, and Lucia di Lam 
mermoor were not the only operas to be heard in Paris at this 
time nor was the performance of Le Prophete the only world 
premiere, for on December 6, 1850, Auber s L Enfant Prodi- 
gue received its first performance, of which Fry writes that 
the background of Egyptian architecture and the licentious 
ness of the Priesthood were "represented with all the mag 
nificence of that wonderful temple of the lyrical drama the 
Academie Nationale." 
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Asserting that an opera requires several hearings to warrant 
criticism, he notes that the critics decided at once that this 
was not equal to Auber s best work when he was a young 
man (he was now almost sixty eight). Fry adds that "prob 
ably if he were young now they would decide he would write 
better when he has the experience of an old one/ 

On April 16, 1851, Gounod s earliest opera Sapho was first 
performed with Madame Viardot in the title role an opera 
of little more than historic interest, and known to us of today 
merely through certain excerpts. Fry s chief comment was 
that the subject was worn out, and that although the work 
was of "no fresh political interest," the Government had in 
sisted that certain parts of the text be deleted and more ac 
ceptable lines put in their place. 

A certain quasi premiere also took place in April, 1851, 
when Verdi s Ernani was performed in Paris for the first time 
since Victor Hugo, on whose Hernani the opera was based, 
had removed his prohibition of its performance. This was 
followed in May by the premiere of Auber s Zerline already 
mentioned. 

About a year later, April 23, 1852, occurred the first pro 
duction of Halevy s The Wandering Jew (Le Juif Errant). 
Fry reproduces the entire plot and wonders if it might not 
prove objectionable to a Protestant people who have not seen 
such pictures as Michael Angelo s Day of Judgment, etc. 

In addition to these "new" operas, Fry heard all those be 
longing to the standard operatic repertoire of the time such 
as Auber s Masaniello (La Muette de Portici), Rossini s Guil- 
laume Tell, Bellini s Sonnambula, Donizetti s Lucrezia Bor 
gia, Meyerbeer s Les Huguenots, and earliest of them all, 
Boieldieu s masterpiece, La Dame Blanche, first produced in 
1825. Also, of course, many which were not mentioned in his 
letters. 

In the above list are at least two operas La Dame Blanche 
and La Muette de Portici which, as suggested in earlier 
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pages, it is likely that Fry heard when a youth in Philadelphia, 
performed by a French Opera Company from New Orleans. 
And from this same list we note once more how pervasive has 
been the influence of French and Italian opera upon Fry, in 
his youth and now in his maturity. It is almost as if for him 
no other musical style existed. 



Part Three 

NEW YORK 



FOR FRY the decade of the 1850 s proved a very important 
and challenging one indeed it was probably the most active 
period of his entire life as a composer, embracing among its 
more significant achievements some half dozen orchestral 
works of varying value, including the much played and con 
troversial "Santa Glaus: Christmas Symphony ; the Crystal 
Palace Ode; and his one complete oratorio, Stabat Mater, 
probably Fry s greatest work outside his operas the decade 
closing brilliantly for Fry with the New York production in 
the Spring of 1$58 of the revised, Italianized, and much im 
proved version of his opera, Leonora, first given (in English) 
in Philadelphia in 1845. 

There was also the comprehensive course of ten lectures on 
the History and Esthetics of Music already referred to by the 
Tribune in its announcement of Fry s arrival from Europe; 
and in addition, a vigorous and long drawn out correspond 
ence with Richard Storrs Willis, appearing in the pages of his 
Musical World and Times (New York), on the subject of the 
practice and philosophy of music in general and of American 
music and musical conditions in America in particular. 

Then too these were Fry s first years with the Tribune as 
(in his own words) "political and general editor, having too 
the critical musical department in my hands." So that we see 
him in manifold capacities: as editor, critic, lecturer, historian 
and composer. 

First of these to take our attention is Fry s remarkable 
course of lectures, given in Metropolitan Hall, New York City, 
on successive Tuesdays beginning November thirtieth. It was 
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entirely characteristic of Fry that having set this date long 
before leaving Paris, he should carry it through as planned. 
With Fry a fixed date remained fixed! 

This, too, although to complete all details of such an am 
bitious undertaking between the time of his arrival on No 
vember eleventh and the opening lecture as planned on No 
vember thirtieth was a rather sizable task. 

Such a course of lectures in itself was no particular novelty 
in these times. Lectures were being given on every side and 
on every conceivable subject. There were historical lectures 
by a Miss Bacon (sponsored by Washington Irving, George 
Bancroft and others of like standing ) ; also by the Irish patriot 
Thomas Francis Meagher in which Horace Greeley was 
greatly interested. Even Thackeray was here on a lecture tour 
the only one of them all to score a financial as well as per 
sonal success. 

There was also the Tabernacle Course, the Mercantile 
Library Lectures, the Hope Chapel Lectures, the Stuyvesant 
Institute Course in fact a veritable epidemic of learning 
swept over New York at this time. 

Even certain lectures on musical subjects had been given 
from time to time, but nothing like this course of Fry s had 
ever been attempted in America. Assisting him were soloists 
from the Italian Opera Company then playing in New York 
including Madame Rose de Vries, Signora Pico Vietti, Signor 
Vietti, and Signor Colletti. Also, from Madame Sontag s Com 
pany, Signor Pozzolini, Signor Rocco, Signor Badiali, all "by 
kind permission of Mme. Sontag/* There was also the Philhar 
monic Orchestra under the leadership of George F. Bristow 
and the Harmonic Society Chorus under the same direction. 
And these impressive forces were there solely to perform the 
music incidental to the lectures illustrating in attractive 
fashion the points made by the speaker. No wonder the Trib 
une waxes eloquent in support of this unusual undertaking: 
"We depart from our usual practice in calling attention to 
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the musical lectures by Mr. William H. Fry which are adver 
tised at length in another part of this paper. It is something 
new to be invited to a most brilliant literary entertainment 
which is at the same time a concert of music of the rarest sort, 
performed on a grand scale. We speak with confidence, for 
we know Mr. Fry as a writer of remarkable force, spirit and 
brilliancy while the names of his orchestra and singers are 
a sufficient guarantee of the excellence with which the musi 
cal illustrations of the lecture will be given." In another con 
nection reference is made to Fry s "graphic Parisian letters in 
our columns, which amply certify his literary ability. The 
course will be far from a dry detail." Als,o "we learn that the 
expenses of Mr. Fry s great course of lectures on music will 
certainly exceed $9000 and probably $10,000. A perfect 
orchestra of eighty to ninety performers besides a military 
band, a chorus of a hundred voices and some of the very first 
singers in the country will participate in these performances." 

Tickets for the course were put at five dollars and although 
three thousand people are said to have attended the final lec 
ture and audiences of over a thousand were a common 
place, it is understandable that Fry should lose money on so 
bold a venture. In point of fact he is said to have lost four 
thousand dollars. 

In a statement advertising the coming lectures, Fry is 
quoted as follows: "The aim of these lectures will be to pre 
sent, in a condensed but clear form, an illustrated history of 
the rise, progress and present state of all departments of in 
strumental and vocal music whether sacred, dramatic, sym 
phonic, classic, romantic or national; or of those various kinds 
which it would be difficult to classify specifically. The manner 
in which the subject will be treated will enable the hearer to 
understand the structure of various musical compositions, to 
form more correct opinions of the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental artists and to comprehend more clearly the 
proper terms of musical criticism. In short the effort of the 
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lecturer will be to give as minutely and thoroughly as such 
a course of Musical Lectures can, a view of the literature, and 
analysis of the philosophy, and an explanation of the tech 
nicalities of music both as a science and an art." 

This is rather a large order not to say an impossible one. 
But these were spacious times and there was ample leisure 
to write voluminously; so that this program fitted both the 
speaker and the age in which it was given. Of course it could 
not be, and was not carried out in all its promised fullness 
but even so it was a veritable tour de force. 

Probably Fry s most discriminating critic in New York at 
this time was Richard Storrs Willis, already mentioned as 
editor of the New York Musical World and Times. Of ap 
proximately the same age as Fry, a brother of the well known 
writer Nathaniel Parker Willis, a Yale graduate he, too, had 
spent several years in Europe. With so similar a cultural back 
ground (except that his stay in Europe had been in Germany 
instead of France ) it is not strange that there was a certain 
affinity between these two men, even if not always full agree 
ment. 

There was also another musical periodical in New York at 
this time: The Musical Review and Choral Advocate, edited 
by C. M. Cady. This publication was definitely critical of Fry 
and what he stood for. 

For this reason I am quoting liberally from both these 
sources, hoping in this way to obtain a fairly objective view 
of Fry and his lectures. Indeed the best view of Fry s person 
ality seems to come, as already suggested, from his published 
letters from Paris, his music, and now his lectures. And al 
though the lectures themselves are for the most part no longer 
extant, we do have at our disposal what was said about them 
and about Fry himself, pro and con, which is all to the good. 
Of the course, in general, Willis writes: "Mr. Fry is the only 
man in existence, so far as we know, that possesses the quali 
fications necessary to carry through such an enterprise sue- 
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cessf ully. He is a thorough musician, an original and powerful 
thinker, a lucid and forcible writer, perhaps no unfair type of 
an American. His mind like an eagle seems to soar untram 
melled, but wayward and uncertain. Such a mind cannot but 
be interesting at all events." 

However, after the first lecture on the fundamentals of 
music, Willis takes Fry to task for being too didactic: "Mr. 
Fry is a writer a musical philosopher of the tone realm, 
which seems his native sphere. He is not a teacher. There is 
no reason why he should be. He fails in trying to be one and 
in devising means to impart the A B C of art ... A course 
of ten lectures is an impossible machinery to accomplish this 
purpose . . . But such a course of lectures is an admirable 
opportunity for Mr. Fry to say beautiful things about music 
in his own original, forcible and elegant way ... to play 
around the subject, making luminous the beautiful, hazy at 
mosphere which envelops it ... and not go dryly and 
schoolmasterly into its detailed and mechanical machinery, 
on the supposition that his auditors wish to gain means to 
become singers or players of instruments. 

"No the attractive and valuable features of Mr. Fry s lec 
tures are his own fine writing and the performances of a large 
and good orchestra and chorus, together with such examples 
of ancient and grotesque music as the Chinese Chant per 
formed on the first occasion. These are enough . . . amply to 
reward the attendance of the intelligent audience secured, 
without the educational feature introduced." 

On these early lectures in particular, Willis comments, 
"The revelations of primeval art which Mr. Fry is making to 
us in these lectures are very extraordinary." He terms them 
"novel, interesting and exciting in no ordinary degree." 

As to the third lecture, Willis fairly shouts from the house 
tops: "Decidedly the boldest lecturer of our day is Mr. Fry. 
He is the most free-thoughted man we ever heard address an 
audience. Riding over prejudices, convictions, creeds now 
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electrifying an audience with splendid bursts of genuine 
American democracy (somewhat red-republican, perhaps, at 
times ) and then fairly shocking them with his onslaught upon 
things of revered and hallowed association we cannot, after 
all, but admire the youth and juice of this nervous and bold 
young American however we may feel aroused to an equally 
fierce opposition upon certain principles intimated and ac 
tually advanced. Mr. Fry keeps an audience alive and warm 
at all events." 

It is of these same early lectures, especially the third, that 
Cady writes in The Musical Review and Choral Advocate: 
"[Fry] has been in Paris for about five years past, collecting 
antique specimens of music illustrative of the progress of the 
art, and otherwise preparing himself for the course of lectur 
ing in which he is now engaged. The musical illustrations he 
brings out with an orchestra and chorus amounting in all to 
about two hundred, which is by far the most interesting 
feature of these lectures. As a whole we regret to say they do 
not equal dur expectations. Instead of confining himself to 
the history and esthetics of music, as we supposed he would, 
he brings in many things irrelevant to the subject. 

"This results partly no doubt, from the rampancy of his 
imagination which while it enables him to say many beautiful 
things, seems to deprive his mental processes of that system 
atic practicality so necessary to the methodical treatment of 
any scientific subject. For example, in his first lecture he spoke 
in one connection of the mind as throwing its lasso over the 
milky way which would be a very romantic feat, certainly, 
but one which no sane mind would attempt for fear of pulling 
off the horns of the moon or noosing the tail of some unlucky 
comet. This hyperbolical cast of mind tinges many of his posi 
tions with the line of fancy or prejudice more than fact. But 
more objectionable still is his irreverent manner of treating 
scripture characters and subjects. In his third lecture we were 
told by a friend who was present, that in showing how ig- 
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norant of music the Jews were in comparison of the Egyptians 
and other surrounding nations, he characterized Solomon as a 
dirty debauchee and gave utterances to other sentiments 
which, however correct his own views may be, would very 
consistently come from an infidel or atheist. 

"It strikes us he will do well to remember that he is not 
now in the skeptical atmosphere of Paris. We do not believe 
that the public sentiment of New York or of Boston ( to which 
we understand he purposes to go next) will pardon such gross 
violation of good taste and moral feeling. * 

We can appreciate Cady s feeling that Fry s description of 
Solomon is a bit overdrawn, but we are sorry that he missed 
the imaginative magnificence of Fry s concept of the human 
mind "throwing its lasso over the milky way." However, it is 
quite evident that Mr. Cady s abilities as a writer were of the 
realistic and practical rather than the imaginative type as 
witness the sentence above, in which he states that Fry s 
imagination "seems to deprive his mental processes of that 
systematic practicality so necessary to the methodical treat 
ment of any scientific subject." Surely his weary Pegasus limps 
a little here! 

It is unnecessary and it would prove unduly repetitious to 
continue discussions of Fry s individual lectures and their 
reception by the critics. 

There was one lecture, however, (the seventh) of which 
Willis remarked that it was "decidedly the best of the course 
so far and was listened to throughout with marked attention 
which was only interrupted by bursts of applause." Its sub 
ject, "The English Language for Lyrical Uses" was of course 
near to Fry s heart and its treatment was patently a labor of 
love on his part. That he did not limit himself too rigidly in 
this congenial task is evident from the fact that when repro 
duced in the Musical World and Times it filled two full pages 
(six columns) of not too large type. 

Among other things, Fry discusses the adaptation of music 
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to words and of words to music; the various sources of satis 
faction and pleasure in vocal music; the merits, defects and 
capacities of the English language for lyrical use and many 
related (and unrelated!) subjects. 

The feasibility of using English as the vehicle for legitimate 
grand opera he had successfully demonstrated in his own 
opera Leonora. On another occasion he explains: "As England 
denies the possibility of having a grand opera written origi 
nally in our tongue, it was the business of America to prove 
the possibility and I did so . . . The wretched, vulgar plan 
of speaking and singing by turns was rejected . . . Thus [it 
was proved] not only possible to render the English language 
the medium for the grand, serious, or tragic opera, but [also] 
that any other form of opera was unworthy of lyrical treat 
ment ... So the first successful grand opera in the English 
language was produced in this country." Fry admits, however, 
that "among the forms of verse best suited to music are un 
doubtedly the Italian/ Perhaps here we have a partial answer 
to our earlier question as to why Fry made so much use of 
Italian in his early operatic writing. 

In his fifth lecture (on the related subject, "The Voice") 
Fry had said: "Vocal music is superior to aU others not merely 
because it is the music of the human voice, but because it car 
ries or should carry clear and precise sentiments expressed in 
proper and poetical phrases." It was on the occasion of this 
lecture that Willis relates that Fry s "personal illustration at 
the piano rather took the audience by surprise, who were not 
aware that Mr. Fry was a vocalist as well as a composer, writer 
and lecturer." 

Just before the last (tenth) lecture we hear again from Mr. 
Cady: "From the array of musical talent which is to assist in 
the illustrations (though what these artists illustrate is not 
so apparent, unless it be that the people care much more for 
music, simple, downright music than for Mr. Fry s rambling 
talk about it) we presume there will be a good attendance. 
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"No enterprise began under more favorable auspices or 
promised more complete success . . . and yet so little system 
has the lecturer evinced and so much disregard for the re 
ligious feeling and refined taste of the community that, al 
though some of our contemporaries have blown his trumpet 
for him till they have grown quite red in the face, it is very 
apparent that few of those even who paid for the whole course 
in advance have attended his later lectures unless they were 
sure of getting their money s worth of real music in the course 
of the evening/ 

Cady adds later that owing to various personal disappoint 
ments, Fry has exhibited "an acerbity of temper in his later 
lectures which is to say the least in bad taste." He quotes Fry s 
criticism of the American "public spirit" in his eighth lecture 
where Fry tells of his difficulty in getting his works published 
and of the lack of education or sympathy. A critic comments: 
"It may or may not be true that the American people lack 
public spirit, education, sympathy and all that but it is not 
very modest in Mr. Fry to assume all this because people don t 
want his opera." 

Writing of Fry s added (eleventh) lecture, Cady reports 
that Metropolitan Hall was crowded, that Fry "held his audi 
ence to a late hour by a witty, cutting, yet regular scold, inter 
spersed by way of contrast with the most harmonious illus 
trations." 

Cady relates also that a musical contemporary analyses 
Fry s last lecture under thirty one propositions which Cady 
reduces to these three: 

"1st. I, William H. Fry, am a very great man. 

2d. The American people don t appreciate me. 
Ergo (an aggravated case of non sequitur) 

3d. The American people don t know much." 

On this same extra lecture Willis comments: "The boldness, 
severity and originality of Mr. Fry s remarks, his biting sar 
casm and frequent flashes of wit and eloquence, worked the 
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audience up to a pitch of attention, interest, expectation and 
oftentimes enthusiasm such as we never witnessed before at 
a scientific entertainment." 

When at a testimonial concert tendered him some two or 
three weeks later, Fry was asked to speak, as always at every 
favorable opportunity he expressed the hope and confidence 
that America would yet have her own National Lyric Stage. 
Willis described his remarks as "characteristic, and conse 
quently pointed, brilliant and telling." He adds: "We hope 
Mr. Fry will yet favor us with a course of lectures on music, 
without the cumbrous accessories which weighed down his 
first series. The public would rather hear him talk half an hour 
than listen to any orchestra or chorus he could bring to 
gether." 

While differing radically in many respects in regard to Fry, 
we note that both Willis and Cady emphasize many identical 
characteristics. They both comment on the enormous amount 
of foreign and extraneous matter that Fry brings into his lec 
tures and Cady criticizes the added length involved. Willis 
notes that "Fry has thought deeply and intensely upon all the 
great questions of the age. He is an active, heroic and fearless 
partisan in all, so that, meteorlike, his mind ranges zigzag 
wherever he may think to desciy an antagonist." Perhaps the 
Solomon episode was not taken as seriously by Willis as by 
Cady, but both were probably somewhat shocked. 

And so Fry s famous course of lectures comes to an end. 
Willis calls it "a series of the most original, interesting, auda 
cious, and exciting literary and musical entertainments ever 
given in this country . . . Mr. Fry is one of the most manly 
and independent of lecturers." He again calls attention to 
Fry s command of cutting and stinging words, to his sarcasm 
but also his humor and wit. "When he becomes excited and 
absorbed in his subject, he is truly eloquent and says most 
happy things . . . We know of no more brilliant and inter 
esting speaker than Mr. Fry, but he is inconsistent and con- 
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tradictory and sometimes gets on both sides of a question in 
the same paragraph." 

The lectures had aroused a great wave of enthusiasm and 
very real interest in all the matters discussed. There was, too, 
as we have seen, a vigorous counter wave of criticism. How 
ever, there was greater agreement over the personality of Fry 
himself than perhaps might have been expected. Through the 
eyes of such men as Willis and Cady we have been able to 
visualize the man and the musician as he must have been. 
Witty, eloquent, sarcastic, opinionated, but the soul of sin 
cerity and ambitious for his country s musical development, 
Fry was a man to be reckoned with and was so regarded on all 
sides. 

There were two elements of disappointment for Fry in the 
aftermath of these lectures the very tangible loss of four 
thousand dollars in the undertaking and the less tangible but 
more severe blow to his professional pride in that his proposal 
to deliver these same lectures in Boston had failed because 
of the insufficient number of subscribers. Apparently the 
"dirty debauchee" had done its work! 

As to the financial loss, Willis gives several possible reasons 
among them "the unprecedented attractions elsewhere, 
Alboni and Sontag and a host of distinguished lecturers 
(Thackeray among them) . . . Another reason may be 
found in the desultory and disconnected style of the lecturer 
. . . Mr. Fry lacks method and arrangement . . . He is fear 
fully analytical, and as a critic, he has few equals. But he 
lacks synthesis, continuity, method, and business manage 
ment and tact; consequently ... apt to fail whenever he 
undertakes an enterprise of practical character, involving 
business principles." 

It is unfortunate that of Fry s orchestral compositions per 
formed during the course of these lectures, two seem not to 
be extant: "A Day in the Country" and "The Breaking Heart." 
There is an "Adagio Sostenuto" which may possibly be the 
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Adagio from "The Breaking Heart" as that Adagio was often 
performed separately. Of its identity however, we are not 
certain. There is the "Metropolitan Hall March" a fine rous 
ing festival march, composed and performed in February, 
1853, of which we have only the parts (for Military Band) 
there is no score. There are a couple of choruses from various 
early unperformed operatic works, also excerpts from Leo 
nora. But the two first mentioned orchestral compositions were 
composed expressly for these lectures and it would be inter 
esting to see them Fry s first orchestral writing immediately 
on his return from Paris. Fry tells us they were both written 
in one week. 

Whether or not he realized it at the time, Fry was soon to 
become intimately associated with a man whose belief in him 
and the value of his works was almost comparable with that 
of Leopold Meignen. And this new comer to America, also 
from France, although most of his life centered about London 
was the celebrated orchestral conductor Louis Antoine Jul- 
lien, regarded by many as a musical genius, by others as a 
mere charlatan, but admitted by all to have under his leader 
ship what was unquestionably one of the world s finest orches 
tras. 

A note in the Tribune for December 15, 1853, presumably 
written by Fry and referring to Jullien s orchestra, reads: 
"The public must remember that Paris, London, Berlin and 
other great European cities have been searched for players in 
disputably preeminent for the orchestra and hence we have a 
Wuille, a Lavigne, Koenig, Reichert, Bottesini, the Mollen- 
hauers, etc., etc. Such a combination as we have never heard 
before and may never hear again. We can only compare Jul 
lien s orchestra in rendering great works of art to the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Parthenon, the Cologne Cathedral or any other 
historical world s wonder." 

Jullien s erratic but undoubted genius was employed to 
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good effect in the popularizing of the best in music (he con 
tinually performed such classics as the Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven symphonies); while his socalled charlatanism 
is hinted at by Grove: "All pieces of Beethoven s were con 
ducted with a jewelled baton, and in a pair of clean kid gloves, 
handed him at the moment on a silver salver." 

It is of additional interest to us to know that among the 
violinists playing in this extraordinary orchestra of over a 
hundred performers there was a certain youth of eighteen 
Theodore Thomas, by name who later was himself to play so 
important a role in developing musical culture in the United 
States. It is evident that JuUien and his orchestra made a vivid 
and lasting impression on young Thomas* mind for when the 
time came that he too with his own orchestra should attempt 
to raise the level of musical appreciation in America, he 
adopted the basic theory of Jullien: viz., always to place on 
every program something which is good but not too serious; to 
combine Beethoven symphonies with Strauss waltzes or in 
Jullien s case with his own numerous and highly popular 
Quadrilles. 

Apparently the young violinist was also impressed with 
Fry s "symphonies" while taking part in their performance, 
for during the Centennial Exposition of 1876 at Philadelphia, 
he conducted a performance of Fry s "A Day in the Country" 
(listed on the program as a "Pastoral Overture") on an all- 
American program containing also the "Symphony in C 
minor" by J. K. Paine. An interesting combination! But also 
a strong commendation for Fry that Thomas, a keen expert 
in his field, should remember for more than twenty years his 
youthful enjoyment of this work and consider it worthy of 
representing American music on this special program in 1876. 
It is also worthy of notice that it was Theodore Thomas who 
conducted Fry s opera Notre Dame of Paris in Philadelphia 
in 1864, shortly before Fry s death. 

Jullien arrived in New York in August, 1853, and on Sep- 
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tember twentieth conducted a performance of Fry s "A Day 
in the Country" at Castle Garden, where his earlier concerts 
were given, repeating it in his concerts at Metropolitan Hall 
some half dozen times during the next four weeks. On Decem 
ber 7 he conducted for the first time Fry s "The Breaking 
Heart"; on December 10, the "Adagio" from the dramatic 
symphony by Fry entitled "The Breaking Heart," repeating 
it and "A Day in the Country" several times during December. 
But it was on Christmas Eve, 1853, that Jullien gave the 
first performance anywhere of Fry s "Santa Glaus: Christmas 
Symphony" a performance which caused an immense flurry 
in New York, and precipitated a lively debate between Willis 
and Fry (quite reminiscent of their discussions during Fry s 
recent course of lectures) which, taking "Santa Glaus" as a 
text, covered a mass of diverse material which had however 
one focal point so constantly stressed by Fry: American 
music and the place of America in the world of music. In fact 
it is Fry s iterated and reiterated position with regard to that 
particular phase of American culture which with his own 
music has come down to us of today as peculiarly character 
istic of his whole philosophy of music and life. 

The first shot in this strenuous verbal engagement was fired 
by Willis, when in the January 7, 1854, issue of the Musical 
World and Timeshe referred to "Santa Glaus" as follows: "Mr. 
Fry s Santa Glaus we consider a good Christmas piece but 
hardly a composition to be gravely criticized like an earnest 
work of Art. It is a kind of extravaganza which moves the 
audience to laughter, entertaining them seasonably with imi 
tated snow storms, trotting horses, sleighbells, cracking 
whips, etc. Moreover in the production of these things there 
is no little ingenuity displayed. The discordant winds are most 
discordantly well given; and among the graver features of 
the piece Our Lord s Prayer (as given in musical recitative) 
is marked and impressive." 
In the columns of Dwight s Journal of Music for January 
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14, 1854, referring to Jullien s Boston concert, we read: "On 
Thursday night the great feature of the concert was Mr. Fry s 
"Santa Glaus" symphony. It is a most ingenious, original, 
effective, entertaining production. The curious professions of 
the verbal key to it upon the back of the program [Appendix 
III] really seemed to be made good in the music if one care 
fully followed it. Marvellous effects of instrumentation are 
produced, and the imitative and descriptive parts of it are 
often very admirable. But it taxes all the resources of a Jullien 
orchestra to render them/* 

It would seem that Fry might well be fairly content with 
these judgments on his work. But it was the fact that neither 
writer was willing to consider the "Santa Glaus" symphony as 
an earnest, serious work of art that so seriously offended Fry, 
and it is easily understandable that he lost no time in himself 
entering the fray. Willis* condescending tone had touched a 
sensitive chord and Fry s response was prompt and vigorous. 
His letter to Willis, first appearing in the Musical World and 
Times, was quoted in Dwight s Journal of Music (Boston) for 
February 4, 1854, thus appreciably extending the field of com 
bat. From now on no quarter was asked nor given by the two 
contestants while Dwight at a safe distance served as a keen 
observer. 

In this first rejoinder of Fry s and in the numerous letters 
that followed, he said many foolish things, but he also said 
much that was of very real interest and importance. 

There was discussion of the symphony form as practiced by 
the classic composers and by Fry; of the matter of unity as 
expressed by a series of shorter, detached movements as op 
posed to one long movement; of the "vocality" of tone in 
various orchestral instruments. Harking back to the fifth and 
seventh of his lectures on music, dealing with the voice and 
with the English language as used in opera, he again main 
tains that "the highest quality of any instrument fabricated 
by man is its resemblance to God s great musical production, 
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the eloquent singing voice ... It is because I understand 
the connection between music and words . . . that I was 
able to compose for the first time in the history of music and 
of English literature, a grand opera [in the English lan 
guage]/ 

It would seem that in these letters nothing having to do 
with music directly or indirectly was left untouched. We 
find many subjects of special interest, but as always and first 
of all, Fry s almost fanatical devotion to the subject of Ameri 
can music per se. Indeed, Willis felt called upon to warn him 
that he is taking a one sided view of art that he should rather 
strive for universal art in the world: "Nothing surely could be 
more determined and persevering than your championship 
for American Art and simply . . . because it is American 
Art," Rather patronizingly he advises that Fry "retire from the 
angry arena of antagonism in art matters, and in the seques 
tered seclusion of your own Art-world, calmly and earnestly 
work strive woo the divine Muse herself . . . and be sure 
that what is successfully and well done will find that recogni 
tion . . . [which] has already been the case with your com 
positions/ 

This latter passage does not sound like Willis, either in con 
tent or expression. We know from his own words his high re 
gard for Fry both as a man and as a musician, and it seems in 
credible that he should talk down to him with such unbear 
ably condescending advice as "work-strive," or that he should 
so over indulge himself in literary artifice such as "angry arena 
of antagonism," "sequestered seclusion" and the like. This is 
not the real Willis. Could it be that some editorial apprentice 
was trying his hand? It would be interesting to know how 
Fry felt when he read it! For granting his own more than occa 
sional use of extravagant language, what he said or wrote 
was never unworthy in content nor artificial in expression. 

While blunt, Willis following criticism is sincere and con 
structive: "Your compositions lack sequence, connectedness, 
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logical arrangement, musical coherence . . . We differ en 
tirely and utterly . . .* I admire your genius but it is genius 
astray. A splendid frigate at sea without a helm. Your qualities 
of heart are such as must attach everyone who knows you as 
they attach me; while your unquestioned innate capacities 
must compel the admiration of all." 

Fortunately, Willis is himself once more. There is no ap 
prentice hand in such phrases as "a splendid frigate at sea 
without a helm/ 

Fry still bemoans the low level of general musical composi 
tion in America. "It needs however a little time in this country 
to arrive at the belief . . , that Romance, Religion, the Ele 
ments, Nature all offer new fields for genius in music but it 
must be genius and not conformity." 

He is distressed that so few American musicians can read 
an orchestral score. He himself had suffered from the fact that 
there were "not twelve persons in the twenty four millions in 
the United States who can read a full score, [and hence] pub 
lication is out of the question." Again he complains that com 
position in this country "is pursued in a desert of trade and 
politics." 

Referring to a concert of A. P. Heinrich s works given at 
Metropolitan Hall on April 21, 1853, Fry had written before 
the event: "There will be five original pieces, vocal and in 
strumental, composed by Mr. Heinrich, the merit of which we 
cannot speak of from personal knowledge, but for anything 
the public knows to the contrary they may be first rate and 
worthy of any composer. We speak this way because a com 
poser in this country may as well burn his compositions for 
any opportunity he has for making himself heard. Our Opera 
Houses and Musical Societies are worse than useless so far 
[as] they foster American Art, that art which elevates artists 
here above the level of provincial beggars." 

Answering the criticism that he was given to over publiciz 
ing his own works, Fry continues: "I may state generally that 
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as no critic in this country knows any particulars of what has 
really been done in American Musical Art or has bestowed 
a moment s attention on the positive or relative difficulties of 
bringing it before the public, through opera houses or socie 
ties, and keeping it before the public for a sufficient time 
necessary to make himself understood, it is useless for me to 
combat what to me are mere words . . . However I cannot 
refrain from stating . , . that I have as a composer never 
asked any approval from anyone, not even critics; that the 
public never demand any new pieces they wait until such 
pieces are presented." 

He stoutly maintains "that comparisons drawn between 
me and another have no meaning until performances are as 
freely and frequently given to one as the other; that I have not 
sought the public press in this discussion, and only corrected 
errors and given the explanations due to American Art; that 
it is not likely I shall trouble the press again, having for the 
last eight years thrown up composition, not writing any 
operas, and only three symphonies; but nevertheless I thought 
the time had come to say something for American Art, seeing 
how much attention is given to foreign Art, while our own 
is ignored; that the applause of Philadelphia is quite as good 
as that of Vienna each for its native Art and of the two I 
prefer that of Philadelphia; that my innovations if not alarm 
ing in comparison with Wagner s can only be judged when 
they are studied and not before, and then they will be found 
to have worked a revolution in the lyrical and musico- 
dramatic capabilities of the English Grand Operatic Stage." 

While it is interesting to note Fry s unexpected reference 
to Wagner at this time, we need not read too much into it 
(we shall find him speaking more plainly on this subject 
later). And if at first sight Fry s off hand comparison of his 
own innovations with those of Wagner may seem a somewhat 
boastful pronouncement, it must be remembered that Fry, 
while always eminently just to other composers, was never 
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over-modest in regard to his own admittedly significant 
achievement in composing Grand Opera in English which 
was to him an important point in his long range vision of the 
future development of native musical culture. 

Moreover, that Fry could be truly modest is shown in 
another connection when he said he wished "to be under 
stood as separating from myself the works presented by me 
to the public . . . Art is everything and the composer noth 
ing." 

The eight unproductive years mentioned above covered 
the period from Fry s departure for Europe in 1846; the three 
"Symphonies" were, as we have seen, "A Day in the Country," 
"The Breaking Heart," and "Santa Glaus: Christmas Sym 
phony." 

It may well seem, from these scattered, almost haphazard 
excerpts from both Fry s lectures and the present controversy 
with Willis over Santa Glaus et al., where even chronological 
sequence has often gone by the board, that I have wittingly 
or unwittingly fallen into what Fry s critics called his zigzag 
leaps from one idea to another but I feel that what was sug 
gested in our earlier pages has now been abundantly proven: 
that Fry has shown himself a coiner of admirable phrases; 
that he was endowed with an alert mind and keen intelli 
gence; a picturesque speaker and writer, at times absurdly 
exaggerative in both content and expression, yet invariably 
disclosing a sturdy strain of native sagacity; possessed of a 
devotion to music and musical culture (particularly as re 
lating to America) which was his very soul; impatient with 
lesser men and their theories an impatience which at times 
bordered upon rudeness, but was obviously so objective and 
sincere that it seldom caused resentment. This is Fry as we 
have further found him. 

For a final word we turn once more to Dwight s Journal for 
February 4, 1854, where we find an article (obviously written 
by Dwight himself) entitled "Mr. Fry and his Critics." After 
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disclaiming any objection to the length of Fry s letter, re 
produced in the Journal after its original appearance in Willis 
Musical World and Times, Dwight continues: "The closely 
printed columns look quite formidable, but let the eye once 
Light on any paragraph and you will certainly read on and 
then go back aijd read the rest ... So pleasant a piece of 
most decided individuality has seldom turned up in the dry 
ways of musical literature as this Santa Glaus letter, whatever 
may be thought of Santa Glaus itself. 

"Whether Mr. Fry succeeds or not in vindicating the title 
of his socalled symphony to be considered an important 
product of a new and earnest school of High Art in which he 
walks in no man s footsteps, but transcends the classics as 
to all the real ends of Art; whether he succeeds or not in prov 
ing the love of Handel, Mozart and Beethoven sheer affecta 
tion, slavish idolatry, pedantry and old fogyism and in dem 
onstrating the huge strides by which Young America has 
put all that far behind it: he certainly does write up his own 
artistic merit with a splendid audacity of disbelief in the 
world s musical authorities and models, with a refreshingly 
heroic and naive self confidence, a glorious top-of-the-world 
sort of feeling, a smart eccentric spicy talent, an evident 
knowledge of the science, history and practice of his Art, 
and a wonderfully quick and quaint suggestiveness of thought 
that must make this apology for Santa Clans against the 
classics, and for musical young America against musical old 
Europe a memorable document of the present queer stage in 
our musical history. 

"It sums up and intensifies to an almost burning focus the 
arguments and aspirations of this would-be-all in music as 
in all things this ambitious and irreverant young giant Jona 
than. We think it ought to stand here in our columns as a 
part of the record of this strange early stage of musical de 
velopment in our fast country. And in this view we doubt not 
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our friend Willis will look kindly on our thus transferring 
bodily so large an amount of matter from his columns to our 
own." 

Dwight asks further: "Why then is not friend Fry willing 
practically to submit the merit of American symphonies to 
what he himself maintains to be the only true test? namely, 
to time and the world s impression ... A work of genius 
will sooner or later make its mark on the world. 

"The appreciative music lovers, learned or unlearned, pro 
fessional or amateur, who love Beethoven s music and do not 
love Fry s have not been apt to recognize the classical affinity. 

"The value of a symphony is settled by the public." 

For a typical example of Fry s "heroic and naive self-con 
fidence" (to use Dwight s phrase) we quote the following 
passage in regard to Beethoven s Pastoral Symphony, in which 
Fry states that inasmuch as "I consider it as descriptive or 
suggestive music very bad (mind I don t speak of it as a com 
position apart, but as a Pastoral Symphony) I determined to 
write some music of nature as it ought to be written . . . 
Now it is a rule in Art all Art that its value and interest 
depend on its near but not precise resemblance to nature. If 
it imitates nature too faithfully, it loses interest." 

It certainly required heroic (not to say brash) self con 
fidence to go so far against contemporary judgment as to call 
Beethoven s descriptive writing "very bad." It was no less 
naive to suggest that he himself might do better. But it is in 
the last couple of sentences that Fry shows himself a true 
prophet in his views on Art foreseeing with clear vision the 
trends of the future. These could scarcely have been better 
expressed. 

Indeed, this fusion of wisdom and unwisdom, this compos 
ite of intellectual maturity and immaturity; fortunately, how 
ever, with wisdom and maturity generally in the ascendant 
this too was Fry. 
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We have already noted the performance by Jullien and his 
orchestra of Fry s "Day in the Country," "The Breaking 
Heart" and "Santa Glaus: Christmas Symphony/* On May 31, 
1854, at his Farewell Benefit Concert, he performed for the 
first time Fry s latest work, the "Symphony, Childe Harold, 
composed expressly for this concert and presented to M. Jul 
lien." Unfortunately, as far as we know, only one of these com 
positions "Santa Glaus" is extant. 

In the meantime, on May 4, occurred the re-inauguration 
ceremonies at the great, Crystal Palace in New York. The 
Musical World and Times in its issue of May 13, states that 
the original opening of the Palace took place the year before 
and "received its lustre from the presence of the Chief Magis 
trate of the Union; the re-opening owed all its pomp and mag 
nificence to the people themselves and to the representation 
of Art, Industry, Labor and the corporations of the city . . . 
To enhance the attraction ... a musical festival had been 
prepared." This festival presented several choral numbers by 
the New York Harmonic Society under the leadership of 
George F. Bristow; also performances by a brass band; but 
what is of chief interest to us, a performance of the Prize Ode, 
written for the occasion by Richard Ross Wallace, with music 
by Fry. Another composition of his was presented, but the 
Musical World does not definitely identify it, saying merely 
that it was a selection from one of his operas "though good, 
it was less pretending and less effective than the present can 
tata." 

Fry s Ode opened the musical program and despite the con 
fusion of the audience standing, walking, roaming about, the 
hum of thousands moving and speaking uninterruptedly, also 
the unfortunate architectural features of the Palace "ex 
tended by naves and spreading in every direction," with no 
raised platform for singers or instrumentalists nevertheless 
despite all this, the Musical World was able to pay the follow 
ing tribute: "The author was evidently inspired by his mental 
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view of a vast auditory when scoring his work; his rich and 
fiery imagination thus excited and roused set forth broad, 
tasteful and always well developed melodies, sustained by a 
judicious and brilliant orchestration in which he brought into 
use the departments of the orchestra best adapted for effect. 
The style of this composition is pure and varied and the plan 
excellent, never allowing the interest to flag but always arrest 
ing the attention of the hearer. 

"We also compliment Mr. Fry for having entrusted Miss 
Behrend with the singing of the solos. The voice of this young 
lady is brilliant and powerful; so much so that in several in 
stances the voice of the songstress overpowered the confused, 
oceanic noise which surrounded her. Owing to this and the 
accuracy of the execution, the Prize Ode had all the effect at 
tainable in such an unpropitious place. Let us hope that the 
author will afford us another opportunity of better appreciat 
ing his new and excellent work." 

The Musical Review and Choral Advocate in an unwonted 
burst of enthusiasm quotes in its May 11 issue the entire seven 
stanzas of the Ode with a running commentary on each stanza 
almost each line explaining in detail its various instru 
mental and choral effects. Here, too, there were complaints 
as to the unfortunate circumstances under which the work 
was performed: "Only a few of the loudest passages were 
squarely brought out; on these a master s mind and hand 
were plainly stamped; they sounded sublime . . . We hope 
there will soon be afforded an opportunity of hearing this ad 
mirable composition given in a hall suitable for musical per 
formances/ 

Much interest was expressed in the effect produced in the 
Ode by the sudden silence of the orchestra at one point, while 
the chorus continued for a time entirely unaccompanied. 

Because of its interest as a piece of careful technical de 
scription, and particularly as coming from a source (as we 
have seen) not always sympathetic to Fry, I shall later quote 
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this review almost in its entirety, contenting myself for the 
present with various observations made by the Musical Re 
view in regard to these re-inaugural ceremonies. 

It seems that they were held under the auspices of the re 
doubtable P. T. Barnum and it was common knowledge that 
the elements were always favorable to any of his undertak 
ings; that the audience on this occasion was uncommonly gen 
eral in its character, made up of all classes of people; that 
the principal speakers were Horace Greeley, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Barnum himself; that "most of the music and 
all of the speeches were quite unintelligible, except to a small 
circle in immediate proximity to the performers and speak 
ers"; that there was never anything more absurd than the solos 
on flute and clarinet one could not hear them at all, only see 
the motions; in short, that it was a terrible tax to sit through 
hours of that sort. 

It is indeed a relief to learn from the Musical World (as 
quoted above) that one singer at least was able to rise above 
tie hubbub of this disorganized occasion, and give real 
pleasure through her brilliant singing. Congratulations to 
Miss Behrend! 

Fry s own account in the Tribune for May 5 is not quite so 
darkly drawn, yet he too recognizes the thoughtless and in 
considerate habits of the ordinary American audience on oc 
casions like this. "The hum and bustle of these arrivals having 
settled down, the chorus and orchestra of the Harmonic So 
ciety amounting in all to nearly four hundred performers and 
conducted by Mr. Bristow sang admirably the Prize Ode for 
which the music was specially composed. The various 
speeches delivered on the occasion were attentively listened 
to by a select body of hearers, but the immense space of the 
Crystal Palace with its two floors and the multitudinous par 
tial partitions, prevented the great mass present from hearing. 
The bad and vulgar American habit of talking and walking 
on such occasions, added also to the difficulty of catching 
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what the speakers said . . . The effect produced upon the 
audience by the music foreshadows the success of keeping 
up that source of enjoyment for the Million as long as the 
Exhibition may be kept open." 

We cannot leave this subject of the opening and re-opening 
of the Crystal Palace without quoting Fry s bitter denuncia 
tion of the lack of understanding shown toward those who 
had been primarily responsible for the undertaking itself 
the workers, whether with hand or brain. 

In Dwight s Journal for July 23, 1853, referring to the origi 
nal opening of the Palace, Fry expresses utter scorn of the 
fact that no honor was given to architects and artists, but only 
to politicians and the military. "But this was the festival of 
Labor, the festival of Art, Industry and Genius, of the peace 
ful, patient, quiet heroism which subdues rough nature to the 
wants of man and moulds the outward world into harmonious 
correspondence with the purest and divinest instincts of the 
soul." He continues in true Fry fashion to bemoan the fact 
that no honor had been given to "the people whom this Palace 
was supposed to honor," while "on the greatest occasion of 
Art and Industry this continent has ever known, we thrust 
both in the background we wrench the claims from genius 
we drive the laborers among the rafters, to look down like 
blackguard boys on the official crowd beneath we tell the 
makers of the treasures of the Exhibition to keep by their 
wares during the ceremonies as though they were not fit to 
sit alongside of cassocks and soldier clothes we follow out 
the uniform political fraud that prates of this or that speech 
in Congress saving the Republic; that omits on every public 
occasion to signalize Genius; that never mentions the In 
ventor, Composer or Poet; that is circumfused in a sea of 
Roman and Norman lies!" 

Here indeed we find authentic echoes from London s Exhi 
bition of 1851 and from the political currents of London and 
Paris as Fry had experienced them* 
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Following is the text of the Prize Ode the music ( as stated 
above) will be discussed later. 

Lo! the transitory darkness 
From our palace floats away; 
Lo! the glorious gems of genius 
Glitter in the rising day. 

See again the mighty nations 
Meet and clasp each other s palms; 
And by Labor s glowing altar 
Lift on high according psalms. 

Here behold the true Evangel! 
Not from War may Earth increase; 
God has stamped his shining pattern 
Only on the brow of Peace. 

Only by the arm of Labor, 
Swinging to Invention s chime 
Can the nations build their Eden 
In the wilderness of time. 

Nations! hear that mighty music 
Rolling through the mountain-bars, 
Planting deserts, bridging oceans, 
Marrying the choral stars: 

Telling that our Crystal Palace 
Glorifies the joyous sod, 
Making man with art and nature 
Worthy of the builder-God. 

Nations, then rejoice that darkness 
From our palace floats away 
And the glowing gems of Genius 
Glitter in the light of day. 
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Shortly after the Reinauguration ceremonies at the Crystal 
Palace in the summer of 1854, its doors were again thrown 
open, this time to welcome a Grand Musical Congress, pro 
posing (in the words of Dwight s Journal for June 10) "to 
unite in one grand ensemble the elite of the instrumental 
celebrities of Europe and America, together with the great 
choral societies, solo singers, etc., of Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, etc., etc. to the number of 
some fifteen hundred performers; all to be under the con- 
ductorship of M. Jullien." 

To hold this multitude, a colossal orchestra was to be 
erected in the East Nave, thus showing an advance over con 
ditions at the Reopening of the Palace, when performers and 
audience occupied the same floor level. 

This grandiose plan probably originated in the fertile brain 
of P. T. Barnum, the new President of the Crystal Palace. In 
deed the Journal called it "one of the magnifique and char 
acteristic extemporizations of Mr. Barnum." Fry stood back 
of the idea, however, and vigorously supported it in the col 
umns of the Tribune. Whereupon Dwight comments, "The 
magnitude and suddenness and boundless confidence of such 
a plan could not fail to excite the characteristic sympathy with 
all artistic enterprises on a grand artistic scale of Mr. Fry, the 
composer-critic of the Tribune, who seconds the motion in 
one of his ardent editorials/ 

Fry contrasts the aesthetic culture of the old Greeks and 
their Olympian games with our American Anniversary Meet 
ings, which are "half scientific or moral and half dyspeptic/ 
The Crystal Palace "may be considered the Olympian festival 
of the Nineteenth Century" with labor saving machines tak 
ing the place of "the rude strength necessary to the defenses 
and industries of the State in olden times/ We add the galler 
ies of painting and sculpture, and now also "the sister Art 
Music which has been inadequately represented at the 
Crystal Palace/ 
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At this point there follows a quasi-debate between Dwight 
and Fry over the whole subject: (The Journal), "It aims to 
astonish and attract by largeness, by the aggregation of musi 
cal amounts of talent." Fry continues to elaborate on the 
grandeur of the coming performance, the distinguished musi 
cians taking part, and the effect upon the audience, adding 
"it will of course very far exceed anything of the kind ever 
heard in this country/ (The Journal) : "All very well, could 
it be truly realized/ Dwight then argues that size alone is not 
the main consideration. He is fearful of the effect of these 
"fifteen hundred [persons], hastily aggregated together, with 
wasteful mal-economy of force, and engaged in a promiscuous 
program of compositions . . . [which] may lack all elements 
of sublimity in themselves." He is exceedingly apprehensive 
over this spirit of display; the "miscellaneous hodge podge" 
of the program and shortness of time for its preparation, on a 
fortnights notice; the vagueness about the whole thing. The 
Palace was to be closed for a day and a half for rehearsing. 
Dwight asks, "How much rehearsing could even Jullien do 
in that time?" However, Fry s eloquence must have been con 
vincing, for Dwight concludes: "Yet the idea in itself is cer 
tainly a good one . . . The aspiration is prophetic and must 
some day triumph, in spite of the failures to which all great 
beginnings have been liable." 

Fry s contribution to the Congress consisted in a perform 
ance of the Adagio from "The Breaking Heart" and possibly 
his Symphony, "Niagara." The manuscript of this latter work 
bears the notation, "Composed for the Musical Congress at 
the Crystal Palace of New York, June 15, 1854. W. H. Fry." 
Whether it was actually performed is not certain. 

Of the Adagio, Dwight s Journal reports: "We were glad to 
hear [it] again and given with such fine effect." One circum 
stance in connection with its performance must have added 
immeasurably to Fry s pleasure in the event the fact that 
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it was conducted by his former teacher, colleague, and friend 
from the old Philadelphia days Leopold Meignen. 

On this same program we find "The Fireman s Quadrille, 
composed expressly for this occasion ... by M. Jullien." 
The Journal writes: "A thousand Yankee Doodle Quadrilles 
would be as nothing compared to this gigantic piece of most 
astounding musical claptrap such as Jullien alone could con 
ceive and Jullien alone execute . . . And so it ended, con 
ductor, orchestra, chorus and audience, all in a whirlwind of 
excitement/ Jullien and Barnum were recipients of much ap 
plause and mutual compliments. 

Of the Fireman s Quadrille, Fry gives a somewhat more 
sympathetic account in the Tribune for June 20: "The Fire 
man s Quadrille, besides the crude noise, which has no con 
nection with art or music and nobody knows it better than 
the composer contains instrumentation as rich and varied as 
any other piece. The appearance of the Tire-Fiend is worthy 
of the diablerie of Der Freischutz. It is due to the composer 
of the Quadrille, when he puts high effects into a piece of the 
most modest title, to recognize it handsomely. The other 
themes he has properly kept to the level of his subject." 

In urging large attendance at Jullien s Farewell Benefit 
performance, Fry writes in the Tribune for June 26, "Rich in 
professional antecedents before he came to this country 
renowned as the leader of full three thousand monster con 
certs given during twenty years in the chief capitals of Eu 
rope, and as having done (according to the London Times) 
more than any other man in Europe toward popularizing the 
lyrical art, he has not disappointed expectations formed in 
anticipation as to his musical skill. He has given successfully 
in this country over two hundred concerts in less than a 
year . . . The price of admission to the Benefit this evening 
is merely nominal; two shillings to hear some hundred per 
formers, including better solo performers than are left in 
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Europe, is like paying six-pence for a dinner party at Del- 
monico s. As an appreciative standard it is next to nothing. 
But this apart, there ought to be a crowd to hear the final 
strains and speed home the beneficiary/ 

And here we too must say farewell and "speed home" this 
fantastic apparition of the mid-nineteenth century musical 
world, with his weird combination of genius and "clap trap" 
(to use Dwight s word) . We willingly subscribe to the genius 
of the man as orchestral conductor, to his skilled musicianship 
and especially to his firm insistence on technical perfection on 
the part of his orchestra. It is entirely possible that had Theo 
dore Thomas not personally experienced these qualities as a 
member of his orchestra, he could never have achieved such 
fine results as he did in later years with his own efficient or 
chestra. And had he never known so intimately the broad 
catholicity of Jullien s programs, it is likely that he could 
never have attracted and held his audiences as he was always 
able to do. On the other hand we find, unfortunately, that 
Jullien s less admirable qualities as shown in his programs 
also had their influence his persistent megalomania, his gro 
tesque realism. Were they not echoed in P. S. Gilmore s gi 
gantic projects? 

In the spring of 1855 occurred what must have been one 
of the most poignant disappointments of Fry s entire career 
as musician and composer. 

On April 2, the Tribune made the following announce 
ment: "On Saturday evening next [April 7, at the Academy of 
Music] in reference to Good Friday solemnities a musical 
festival will be given to present for the first time an entirely 
new manuscript Oratorio, entitled Stabat Mater, or The 
Crucifixion of Christ, with great orchestral and choral means, 
probably several hundred performers, the principal parts to 
be rendered by Mesdames Steffanone, Vestvali, Maretzek, 
with Badiali, Brignoli, Bolcioni, etc. The resources of some 
of the great choral societies will be in requisition and rehears- 
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als are actively going on." On April 5: "We are authorized by 
Mr. Phalen, President of the Directors of the Academy of 
Music to announce the postponement of Mr. W. H. Fry s new 
Oratorio, the Stabat Mater, or The Crucifixion of Christ, till 
Thursday evening, April 19, two weeks hence . , . This Ora 
torio was in rehearsal to be given on Saturday evening next, 
its original production being especially appropriate to Holy 
Week, but in consequence of the extra rehearsals given to 
William Tell, the composer at the request of the management 
has consented to change the time of performance as above 
stated. 

"We make this explicit statement in order that the non- 
performance of this original oratorio on Saturday evening 
next, may not be seized upon by the Satanic press as a cause 
for fresh brutal and characteristic attack upon Mr. W. H. Fry 
such as appeared in the Satanic of Sunday last [April first] 
in which he threatened and warned the management not to 
produce it, in the tone, the composite of the sneak and the 
bully, and said of this yet unheard work that Its production 
would disappoint and disgust* every person in the house ex 
cept a box containing the composer s friends. 

"The editor of the Satanic has in this simply attempted, as 
usual when any of Mr. W. H. Fry s works are in rehearsal to 
prevent their performance and bully the management. But 
in this case he has not succeeded. He will not pull Mr. W. H. 
Fry down, and let him make up his mind for that/ Alas, that 
this optimistic view should not prevail! 

These excerpts tell us much; and reading between the lines 
tells us more of this distressing incident. 

First (as we have seen) came the simple announcement of 
the coming performance of the Stabat Mater, with notes as 
to the participants in its presentation. In the statement which 
followed three days later, however, we detect an undercur 
rent of uncertainty, of suspicion that all is not going too well. 
This feeling was not only confirmed but emphasized by the 
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appearance of Mr. Phalen on the scene. Even more sinister, 
however, was the attitude of the "Satanic press" whose boast 
was that it controlled the Management of the new Academy 
of Music ( opened in the preceding October ) : "We have taken 
them completely under our wing." (New York Herald, April 
25) 

This term, "Satanic press," was commonly used by the Trib 
une when referring to the Herald, and quite evidently re 
flected the bitterness existing between the two papers. It 
would seem the irony of fate that now in the twentieth cen 
tury they should be united in one great paper the Herald 
Tribune! 

The Stabat Mater was now announced to be given on 
Thursday April 19 and continuously advertised as of that date 
by the Tribune in its issues for April 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18, with the following note on April 13: "The Opera Company 
is now occupied in rehearsing the new Oratorio the Stabat 
Mater, to be produced for the first time on Thursday, the 
19th inst., next week, with a much increased force/ 

The Herald in its issue for April 7, announcing the new date 
of performance as April 19, closed with the scathingly con 
descending comment: "The native composer of this new 
native opera and new national oratorio which has met with 
such opposition is a respectable man an amiable, modest 
and accomplished musical genius from Philadelphia. We un 
derstand that his name is Mr. W. H. Fry not Mr. A. S. S. Fry, 
as some have supposed." 

The performance as scheduled for April 19 was so adver 
tised in the Herald as late as April 12, but with no further 
mention. In the Tribune, as we have seen, it was advertised 
for this same date up to the very day before the projected per 
formance. On that particular day (April 19) a card appeared 
in the Tribune stating that there would be no performance 
although the performers (presumably the soloists from the 
Opera Company, the chorus and the orchestra) had been "la- 
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boriously occupied for ten days past" and now must take up 
II Trovatore. 

On April 20 the Tribune again reverted to the many things 
Fry had suffered at the hands of the Satanic press how for 
the last nine years it had opposed his every effort and several 
times had prevented the performance of his works. 

As if to emphasize the truth of such charges, the following 
incident occurred in the midst of Fry s disappointment and 
discouragement over the Stabat Mater an incident which 
if it were not recorded in black and white would be absolutely 
unbelievable. 

On April 16 the Tribune had carried a program of a "Grand 
Operatic Concert by Mme. Isadora Clark with full orchestra 
directed by Mr. Carll[!] Bergman, to be given at the Metro 
politan Opera House, Tuesday Evening, April 17." No. 5 in 
the program was listed as "Hear the Right, O Lord XVII 
Psalm by W. H. Fry, sung by Mme. Isadora Clark." 

On the same day (April 16 ) the Herald carried the identical 
program except that Fry s XVII Psalm was entirely omitted. 
Instead of a program in two parts with seven numbers in Part 
I and six in Part II as given in the Tribune, here there is no 
division into parts, and the numbering is continuous from one 
through twelve. And Fry s Psalm was as if it had never been. 

As to which program was actually carried out, we do not 
know. But in either case the constant needling on the part of 
the Satanic press had done its work. 

If we seek the origin of this bad blood between Fry and the 
Satanic press, a hint is given above when "the last nine years" 
is mentioned as covering this phase of their relationship. 
These nine years, of course, lead us back to 1845 and 1846, 
when Fry s Opera Leonora was first produced. And there it 
is that we find the beginnings of this unhappy period. 

As John Curtis tells the story in A Century of Grand Opera 
in Philadelphia: "The newspaper war referred to was due to 
the fact that when Leonora was first produced in Philadel- 
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phia, the New York Herald sent a representative to cover it 
and lie condemned it. This aroused the ire of the Frys against 
James Gordon Bennett and his newspaper to the extent that 
when Edward Fry started on his career as an impresario he 
ignored the Herald entirely, both as to advertising and ex 
tending the usual courtesies. As Fry s company when assem 
bled was really the foremost troupe in America, Bennett natu 
rally wanted the Herald to carry the usual advertisements and 
criticisms. When these were denied him he declared relentless 
war." 

The reference to Fry s brother Edward asimpresario relates 
to the latter s season as manager of an Italian Opera Company 
in New York, 1848-49. And it was during this same season 
that Edward Fry, in order to defend himself against the mali 
cious slanders of the Satanic press, found it necessary to enter 
suit against Bennett. This was bitterly fought for five years 
and ended in Edward Fry s favor when the defendant was 
fined ten thousand dollars and costs a striking vindication 
for Edward Fry. Evidently William Henry was not the only 
good fighter in the Fry family. 

We have further light on this relation existing between 
Fry and the Satanic press in the following statement in the 
Tribune for September 29, 1855 (apparently not written by 
Fry) in connection with a review of George F. Bristow s new 
opera, Rip van Winkle, first performed on the twenty- 
seventh: "The managers of all the theaters in New York, as is 
well known, are in bitter fear of a journal whose editor has 
made war on Mr. Fry and all his productions from the moment 
Leonora appeared. The public is sufficiently acquainted with 
the causes of this hostility, but is hardly aware that its exercise 
has up to this time, through the acknowledged subserviency 
of the managers of all the theaters, deprived Mr. Fry of a hear 
ing in New York for any of his operas; though his symphonies, 
through Mr. Jullien who defied the wrath of the editor in 
question, have been frequently performed. These being the 
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facts, the following statement of the Satanic press in relation 
to the opera of Rip van Winkle, which is the first American 
opera performed in New York and the second only in Amer 
ica, may be taken for what they are worth: If Mr. Bristow s 
opera succeeds he will have the credit of being the first Amer 
ican composer who has written anything that kept the stage 
beyond its first night. There is one American opera, so called, 
which has long been a bugbear to artists, as its composer 
never loses an opportunity to endeavor to bully them into 
playing it. We never heard of anyone who ever heard the 
whole of it. There may be survivors, but they cannot be found 
in the usual haunts of men. As Rip van Winkle is truly an 
American opera, on an American subject, by an American 
composer, we hope that it will succeed/ " 

We are glad that the hopes of the Satanic press for the suc 
cess of Bristow s Rip van Winkle were realized. We regret, 
however, the use of such bludgeoning tactics and disregard 
for the truth on the part of the Herald in this weird warfare. 

Reverting now to Stabat Mater, we find it laid out on a 
grandiose scale. Its original manuscript consists of 237 oblong 
quarto pages and embraces the entire Latin text of the Stabat 
Mater, divided into two parts, each introduced by a "Sug 
gestive Symphony" for orchestra, the first depicting the Cruci 
fixion and events preceding it; the second, "Darkness upon 
the Face of the Earth." The work is written for four solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, and is one of Fry s most im 
portant works. A discussion of its music appears later in these 
pages. 

This year of 1855 was a particularly hard year for Fry. We 
have just noted how its spring brought him the bitter disap 
pointment of the non-performance of his Stabat Mater. In the 
fall a still greater sorrow befell him in the death of his father. 
We quote the following summary of William Fry s life from 
the September third issue of the North American and United 
States Gazette (Philadelphia) . ( It is not difficult to see where 
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William Henry Fry got some of his most admirable qualities ) ; 
"We regret to announce the death of William Fry who was 
one of our oldest and most deservedly esteemed citizens . . 
He was liberally educated and the chief interest of his life was 
in connection with letters and education. He established a 
publishing house here in the beginning of this century and 
many of the issues of his press were remarkable for their char 
acter and for the elegance of their execution at that time. It 
was, however, as the founder in connection with Mr. Walsh, 
and as proprietor of the National Gazette that he was chiefly 
known. The paper for twenty years occupied an almost un 
equalled position among the literary and political journals of 
the country. Mr. Fry was the last of the original band of far 
seeing and liberal citizens who founded the Philadelphia 
Association for the support of public schools . . . He es 
chewed political life, although earnest in his principles as a 
Washingtonian Federalist in his younger days and as a Whig 
during a later period. He was remarkable for the extent and va 
riety of his reading and information and for conversational 
powers which charmed his social circle. In his moral qualities, 
rigid integrity and party liberality were superior traits. Hav 
ing retired many years ago from active pursuits, he was but 
partially known to the young of this day, but there are few 
old Philadelphians who do not remember with respect the 
mind which directed and the virtue which graced his honor 
able and useful career/* 

In similar vein the Public Ledger of the same date closes its 
editorial comment: "He was universally esteemed for his 
courtesy, comity and integrity." Again we see the father in 
the son. 

With the year 1858 we reach the second of the three most 
important events in Fry s career as a composer the operas 
(or Lyrical Dramas as he chose to call them), Leonora 
(1845), the same, revised version (1858), and Notre Dame 
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of Paris ( 1864) . Perhaps the most important of the three, this 
revised version of Leonora with Italian text was first per 
formed at the Academy of Music, New York, on March 29, 
1858. 

We have already referred briefly to the first production of 
Leonora and its very successful run at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, also at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
and in concert form at the Musical Fund Society Hall. And 
of course, historically speaking, as related to the development 
of American music, this first version of Leonora (1845) is by 
far the more important of the two. But since the Italian ver 
sion ( 1858) is after all basically the original version plus cer 
tain new numbers and minus certain old ones it seems natu 
ral to study both together. In that way it is possible not only to 
attempt an evaluation of Fry as a pioneer opera composer in 
1845, but also to form a sort of credit and debit account of 
Fry s musical progress in the thirteen years between the Eng 
lish and Italian versions of his opera. We can assert without 
reservation that this account leans heavily towards the credit 
side. 

In the first place Fry was brave enough to do what is hard 
est of all for a composer to bring himself to do he sternly 
blue-penciled much of the original score. This is important, 
for the original opera was unquestionably over long and con 
tained much that its composer had now outgrown. Then too 
he altered many details in what remained not too radically, 
but such as, e.g., working over a bit of melody, and while re 
taining its original form, changing a note or a phrase here and 
there invariably to its advantage. He also added several 
numbers which were entirely new and changed the three acts 
of the original opera into four. 

To one studying the two versions it becomes increasingly 
clear that the intervening thirteen years and his European 
experiences had done much to advance Fry s general musi 
cianship. But to the serious student any attempt at exact de- 
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termination of what is old and what is new poses an almost 
insoluble problem and must have caused gray hairs to the 
conductor, Carl Anschutz, on that fateful night in March 
1858 when he had to put together all the pieces of this gigantic 
picture puzzle, cutting out this, putting in that, watching for 
slight but always important alterations in the score. No won 
der that the original full score bears many battle scars in 
deed there are gaping wounds. There seems to be no complete 
score of this later version extant, either published or in manu 
script. It is quite apparent that the original full score and 
original orchestra parts were used in its performance with the 
necessary changes cued in and new material interleaved in 
both score and parts. As we have suggested, it must have 
proved a difficult task to dovetail all these various parts to 
gether, but it seems to have been successfully accomplished. 
In addition to the Conductor the cast for this production 
was as follows: 

Valdor Sig. Rocco 

Montalvo Sig. Gassier 

Alferez Sig. Barattini 

Giulio Sig. Tiberini 

Leonora Mad. De la Grange 

Marianna Mad. D Angri 

Martina Mad. Morra 

Judging from the number of its performances (there were 
only two, completing the current opera season) it might seem 
that this Italianized form of Leonora, produced in New York, 
failed to meet with the popular enthusiasm that had greeted 
its original English performance in Philadelphia. However, 
as we shall see later, this was far from being the case. And it 
must have given Fry great satisfaction to hear his opera re 
vised to fit his present taste and performed by so excellent a 
group of singers. 

In his personal reminiscences of "Opera in New York" 
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(Century Magazine for June, 1882), Richard Grant White 
presents an interesting picture of various singers of the 1850*s, 
among them Mme. De la Grange and Mme, D Angri. This he 
prefaces with the remark that Leonora had been produced 
with great success in Philadelphia, and that "it was on the 
whole much admired in New York and some of its airs became 
popular ... Its composer was not only an accomplished 
musician and critic but a man born with the creative musical 
faculty and also with fine perceptions in musical rhetoric and 
the requirements in this respect of the lyric drama. His opera, 
like the early work of all artists, was so colored by the tone of 
his predecessors as to seem almost an imitation, now of one 
and now of another; but it also showed a constructive power 
and a mastery of the resources of the opera, vocal and instru 
mental, which promised, with encouragement and time to 
produce something of which musical Americans might have 
been proud. But he did not have encouragement, nor yet 

. . 99 

tune. 

The year 1859 brings another break in the intimate circle 
of Fry s boyhood. We have noted that Roberts Vaux died in 
1836, William Fry in 1855, and now it becomes Fry s sorrow 
ful task to record in the Tribune the death of his friend Robert 
Walsh, who had died on the seventh of February. And so 
passed the Elder Statesmen of that early group the Quaker, 
the Episcopalian, the Roman Catholic each bequeathing to 
the following generation the highest ideals in civic and per 
sonal life. 

In the years immediately following the abandonment of 
any performance of Stabat Mater, and preceding the Italian 
production of Leonora (1858), which formed for Fry the cul 
minating point of the decade of the 1850 s, he apparently 
wrote nothing of outstanding importance. However, he seems 
to have been in demand as a composer of Overtures for vari 
ous New York plays. There is an Overture for The Worlds 
Own (a play by Mrs. Howe) dated February 19, 1857; and 
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we shall soon find him writing one for the play Evangeline 
by Mrs. Bateman (the mother of the famous "Bateman chil 
dren"). This overture is still extant and is an excellent piece 
of work eminently "good theatre." 

Earlier in the decade, in addition to what we have already 
mentioned, Fry wrote the Sacred Symphony, No. Ill, Hagar 
in the Wilderness, dated July 4, 1854, a brief but serious com 
position. 

Before taking final leave of this important decade of the 
1850 s, let us turn back to its earlier years for a brief moment 
and view Fry as an established music critic. All along the way 
we have had his general views on music, new and old, but now 
it is interesting to observe his extreme conscientiousness when 
reviewing specific musical events. For during all those strenu 
ous early months with their crowded lectures and letters, Fry 
still found time to sit at his desk at the Tribune office and care 
fully review the more important musical events in New York. 

As an attractive thumb nail sketch of Fry at this time and 
in this capacity we quote once more from the pages of the 
familiar Musical World and Times for October 22, 1853, a 
part of "Sofa Scribblings at JullienY by George F. Root: 
"Here comes William Henry Fry and right welcome he is; 
everybody is glad to see him and his singularly expressive fea 
tures light up with generous interest as he returns the greet 
ings of the friends who gather around him. He can t stay long, 
for he must work far into the night to produce the splendid 
articles you will see in tomorrow s Tribune. (Mistaken there, 
Root, he ll write it on the top of his hat before you can get 
home. Ed. ) ." The editor referred to is of course Richard Storrs 
Willis. 

This miniature portrait shows Fry in what is to us (so far) 
a new and engaging mood that of courteous and cordial 
friendliness. This phase of his personality, however, is much 
stressed by writers at the time of his death. Physical attrac- 
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tiveness and the urbane manners of a distinguished citizen of 
the world seem to have been his in full measure. 

That Mr. Root was well within the truth when he speaks of 
Fry s working "far into the night" is amply confirmed by Fry 
himself in the following excerpt from his letter to Willis in the 
Musical World and Times for January 21, 1854: "In the ca 
pacity of musical critic, I deem it inseparable from the honest 
performance of my duty to write, however late at night I may 
sit down to the task, a full notice of any musical performance 
of particular novelty so that it may be spread before the read 
ers of that journal the very morning after the performance had 
taken place . . . For example, when Le Prophete the 
Prophet of Meyerbeer though the work of a foreigner in a 
foreign land, and hardly requiring criticism on this side of the 
water to add to its reputation was produced lately at Niblo s, 
I deemed it my duty to get the full score from the manager 
and study every page, and on the night of the first perform 
ance, when it closed near midnight, to sit down in my edi 
torial room and write some three columns of analytic criticism 
historical, vocal, instrumental and personal of the work 
and of the special performance of that night all of which 
appeared the next morning in print, though of course I did not 
get to bed till dawn. I mention this to show simply what I 
consider a conscientious performance of a critic s duty; and 
of what is due by Americans to Europeans. But I give the 
public a symphony [Santa Glaus] . . . written in the school 
of romantic and not f ormalistic Art novel in design, novel 
in treatment, novel in effect, novel in instrumentation . . . 
and your journal dispatches it with a dozen lines and these 
in my judgment embody a total misapprehension of the spirit 
of the piece." 

Reverting to his earlier thesis as to the propriety indeed 
the necessity of scholarly reviews by American critics of 
foreign works, he exclaims: "How much more then is due by 
Americans to themselves in the growing state of Art in this 
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country! Enlarging upon this idea, he adds: "The duty of the 
critic upon American works of Art is to analyze them thor 
oughlypraise them when they merit it, condemn when they 
deserve it but in censuring to give a reason for such opinion, 
and to quote positively in musical types what the errors and 
blunders are when such are stated to exist and is this duty 
performed?" 

Not only was Fry deeply interested in studying the com 
positions performed on current programs both American 
and foreign but he had definite ideas as to the arrangement 
of the programs themselves. In the fall of 1854 he writes in 
the Tribune: "A monkey s body, tied to a fish s tail does not 
form a mermaid, and the half of one opera added to the third 
of another does not, on the same principle, constitute a com 
plete musical entertainment. The Academy, last night, gave 
evidence of that fact [parts of I Puritani and Lucia had been 
given] . . . We were [constantly being] introduced into a 
new circle of griefs griefs at their climacteric, but without 
having been worked up into the proper state of sympathy." 

Somewhat earlier he reminds the orchestral conductors of 
his day that "a forte is not simply loudness, but it is a great 
body of sound, balanced and varied in its colossal resonance. 
In an ordinary orchestra the loudness wants this quality it 
is noisy without being full." The rich fullness of a well bal 
anced orchestral tutti could scarcely be better described than 
in these words of Fry. 

In February, 1855, speaking within his own particular field 
in regard to the first American performance of Verdi s opera, 
Rigoletto, Fry writes: "The merits of an opera as a composi 
tion are two fold the interest of the work as a drama with 
good situations, exciting the genius of the composer by their 
natural character and not by exaggeration; and next, the value 
of the music in all the various requirements of vocal and in 
strumental components. As regards the plot of Rigoletto . . . 
it is confused and unsatisfactory." Fry feels that the earlier 
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scenes of the opera are proportionately too intense thus rob 
bing the final climax of its true dramatic force. 

At about this same time he deplores the lack of novelties 
in the operatic season just closing (Rigoletto being the excep 
tion) : "Worn out Italian operas whose melodies are the food 
of decrepit barrel-organs though the best evidence of the 
musical merit of such compositions are not the things for 
exclusive use in an opera house. . . . Our public, to their 
credit be it said, would not and did not stand such nonsense, 
and manifested their displeasure by staying away by thou 
sands from done-to-death Normas and Lucias" 

As if in direct response to this challenge, Fry was able, in 
the fall of 1855 to extend hearty welcome to a new American 
opera George F. Bristow s Rip van Winkle, first produced on 
September 27 the only American opera of this period ( other 
than Fry s Leonora} to succeed in holding the stage for a 
reasonable length of time: "Niblo s Theatre which holds more 
people than the Grand Opera House, Paris, was densely filled 
on Thursday night to hear the new American opera, Rip van 
Winkle, the joint production of Mr. Bristow, composer of the 
music and Mr. Wainwright, writer of the words, both New 
Yorkers and young men. Every disposition was manifested by 
the audience to give the work a favorable hearing . . . 

"As it is by an American who depends on the verdict of his 
countrymen there being no ready made opinion from Eu 
rope to be adopted parrot-like, we have great pleasure in stat 
ing that Mr. Bristow s debut as a dramatic composer was 
equally successful with those of the established composers of 
Europe, if we are to believe their biographers . . ." 

Following a lengthy discussion of the innumerable difficul 
ties encountered in getting new works performed in America 
(as elsewhere), Fry adds the comforting word: "But in spite 
even of obstacles like these, composers will write and once in 
a great while a new one obtains a hearing." 

Entering now the pitifully truncated decade of the 1860 s 
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as Fry experienced it, with less than half of its normal length 
allotted him but filled to the brim with activity of every sort, 
we find its culmination in the popular success of his latest 
opera, Notre Dame of Paris, this success, however, overshad 
owed by Fry s steadily increasing illness which eventually 
caused his death in 1864. 

These years, few as they were, brought forth also two ex 
cellent overtures that to Evangeline, finished on March 16, 
I860, already mentioned, and the "Overture to Macbeth," 
dated June 22, 1862. This latter overture and the above named 
opera constituted Fry s outstanding musical achievements 
during this period. 

As we know so well, Fry recognized no limit to his activities 
when his interest was aroused. Never robust (he quite often 
complained of illness in his letters from Paris ) he persistently 
overtaxed his strength. It is said that in 1860 he "stumped" 
his state for Lincoln, never sparing himself in that strenuous 
campaign as a result of which his naturally frail health de 
teriorated rapidly into tuberculosis from which he never re 
covered. For four years he valiantly carried on his work but 
at heavy physical cost. 

From May, 1861-, to April, 1862, negotiations were under 
way between Fry and the State Department ( W. H. Seward, 
Secretary) looking towards Fry s appointment as Secretary 
of Legation at Turin. But due to Fry s serious physical condi 
tion, the appointment was delayed from time to time and 
ultimately dropped, although in the spring of 1862, Fry s phy 
sician gave his consent and Fry himself wrote to the State De 
partment that he was now ready to undertake the journey be 
cause of "the warmer weather and more settled skies coming 
on." But nothing came of this letter. 

The "Overture to Macbeth," so far as we know, was never 
performed. The opera Notre Dame of Paris, with text adapted 
by Joseph R. Fry from Victor Hugo s The Hunchback of 
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Notre Dame, was first performed at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia, May 4, 1864. 

One is tempted to read much between the lines in these last 
years. The Macbeth overture shows Fry at his top best in 
orchestral writing. Of his opera, however, we are not quite so 
sure. In a note attached to the full score, his brother Edward 
wrote: "The opera was composed in 30 days, from the 22nd 
Jan y to 21st Feb y, 1862, except the last scene of the fourth 
act, the words of which Joseph had not then written." At the 
end of the completed score Fry gave the date as "New York, 
April 2, 1863" 

We wonder why this delay of a whole year in finally com 
pleting the opera. Was brother Joseph so deliberate, or was 
the fault Fry s own? 

Fry was famous (or perhaps notorious) for the rapidity 
with which he composed. This writing of the greater part of 
Notre Dame of Paris in thirty days was entirely in line with 
his usual procedure. But in this work there seems at times a 
certain lack of freshness. Fry makes much use of old material; 
for example, he introduces an earlier original setting of the 
same text as Handel s "Hallelujah Chorus," now fitted with a 
new text, thus changing the entire work, both as to words and 
music. There was also an early chorus for men s voices, "Each 
Merry Moss Trooper Mounted his Steed," now named 
"Chorus of the Royal Scotch Archers," beginning "A gay gal 
lant soldier, the King s man-at-arms." These are admirable 
choruses and Fry may easily have felt that they deserved to 
be heard. Also their use at this time diminished the amount 
of new material needed, and made the process of composing 
a new opera just that much easier. 

Along with these choruses, Fry also suggested the interpo 
lation of a Drinking Song from a still earlier unproduced 
opera, The Bridal of Dunure ("Whoever the bowl can deeply 
quaff"), accompanying its score with the following note: "If 
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you think there s room and time for a Drinking Song in the 
Guard room after the Merry Men Chorus to be sung by the 
Lieutenant of the Guard (Baritone or Bass) this which is 
popular would do and might give the second Baritone 
something more than a stick part. Two lines of interlocutary 
recitative twixt chorus and Lieutenant would be sufficient to 
introduce it ... The song would be encored if decently 
sung." 

We must not fail to realize that during these last years Fry 
was desperately fighting a fatal disease and under these cir 
cumstances his life and work could not be expected to main 
tain their normal course. 

A case in point is Fry s evident indecision as to what he 
should name his opera. It will be noted from the list of his 
works given at the close of this volume that he used the title, 
Notre Dame of Paris on his own manuscript copy of the full 
score the original manuscript. In two copies of this score 
made by a Mr. Worrell, one is entitled Esmeralda: A Lyrical 
Drama in four acts . . . (The Italian translation by E. C. 
Sebastiani). Its cover-title: Esmeralda, opera in Quattro Atti. 
The second of Mr. Worrell s copies is entitled Notre Dame of 
Paris: A Lyrical Tragedy, while its caption-title reads Esmer 
alda, Dramma Lyrico in 4 Atti. In many cases Esmeralda has 
been crossed out and Notre Dame written in, making it ap 
parent that Fry s first choice was Esmeralda. Why was it 
changed, and so late? 

To make confusion worse confounded, of the two manu 
script Librettos, one (in English) is entitled Esmeralda, the 
other (in Italian), Nostra-Donna di Parigi; while the cover- 
title is Notre Dame of Paris, substituted for Esmeralda, crossed 
out. 

Also the question arises here, as earlier in these pages, re 
garding Fry s early unproduced operas : Why so much Italian? 
We know of no early plan on Fry s part to perform this opera 
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in Italian but it would seem that such a plan must have been 
in his mind at this time. 

Of course nothing of all this is fundamental, Fry was still 
in possession of all his powers and all his energy. But these 
seem to have been used more sporadically than before. 

As stated above, the opera Notre Dame of Paris was first 
produced on May 4, 1864, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas and received some half dozen or more consecutive 
performances. It was sumptuously staged and well performed 
by the American Opera Company, the cast being as follows: 

Captain De Chateaupers of the Royal Guard William 

Castle 

Florian His Lieutenant William Skaats 
Don Frollo An Astrologer attached to the Court Sherr 

C. Campbell 

Quasimodo Bellringer of Notre Dame Edward Seguin 
Gudule A strange woman Jenny Kempton 
Esmeralda A gipsy girl Mme. Compte Borchard 

The scene is laid in Paris during the reign of Louis XI in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

The action commences with the singular celebration of 
King of Fools Day, which is fully described in Hugo s Ro 
mance, from which the plot and characters are taken. 

According to John Curtis (already quoted) this perform 
ance might well have seemed a veritable Philadelphia "be 
ginners night" for certain members of the cast. He states it 
was Campbell s first Philadelphia appearance, Castle s^ first 
operatic appearance in that city, and Theodore Thomas first 
appearance any where as conductor of opera. Also it is our 
first meeting with Edward Seguin, the younger, who here 
interprets the important role of Quasimodo, thus following 
in the footsteps of his distinguished father, the Montalvo of 
Fry s opera Leonora. William Castle and Sherr Campbell, the 
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former under thirty, could scarcely foresee at that time their 
future recognition as among the most popular operatic sing 
ers in America. While the brilliant future career of the twenty- 
eight-year-old Theodore Thomas is (or should be) known to 
every school boy. 

In both of his later operas, Leonora and Notre Dame of 
Paris, Fry has arbitrarily chosen from Bulwer Lytton s play 
and Victor Hugo s novel certain scenes which he felt could be 
developed into good theater and good opera. 

Through the invaluable cooperation of his brother Joseph 
on the literary and dramatic side, Fry himself was free to 
devote his own energies to the congenial task of furnishing 
appropriate and effective embodiment of these ideas in his 
score thus producing a unified dramatic and musical whole. 
In this particular respect welding together the text and 
the music Fry here marks his greatest advance. Other phases 
of the opera may invite criticism, but the score abounds in 
notable instances of Fry s sensitive reaction to the mood of the 
text. 

The plot of the opera centers around two contrasting fig 
ures the youthful singer and dancer, Esmeralda, and the 
misshapen dwarf, Quasimodo. We meet them both in the 
very first scene the Square before the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris. Here all sorts of festive celebrations are tak 
ing place, ranging from the stately marriage procession of 
Margaret of Flanders to the gay and boisterous Festival of 
the Fools, an annual event much relished by the common 
people of Paris. 

Esmeralda enters, singing and dancing, and is welcomed 
with tumultuous enthusiasm by the crowd. She is immedi 
ately approached by Captain De Chateaupers of the Royal 
Guard, who is captivated by her freshness and beauty. They 
plan to meet later and Chateaupers enters the Cathedral. 

In the meantime a "strange woman," Gudule, appears dis 
tractedly inquiring for the gipsy band located in that region, 
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saying that for years she had been vainly searching for those 
who had stolen her child in its infancy, Chateaupers returns 
and hears her story, wondering to himself, meanwhile, if 
Esmeralda might be the lost daughter. 

Quasimodo has now been made King of the Fools and is 
ecstatically happy until roughly called down from his exalted 
station by his master, Frollo, who has long been enamored of 
Esmeralda and has noted her meeting with Chateaupers with 
frenzied jealousy. In a highly dramatic scene in the belfry of 
Notre Dame where Quasimodo is ringer of the bells, Frollo 
demands that Quasimodo help him seize Esmeralda and take 
her away. Quasimodo, who is himself secretly and hopelessly 
in love with Esmeralda, refuses until feeling that perhaps he 
might be able to save her by seeming to help Frollo, he agrees. 

Chateaupers keeps his appointment with Esmeralda. He 
asks of her birthplace and parents. She tells of being kid 
napped by her gipsy mother, who gave her an amulet as token 
from her own mother. She also has a dagger given her by an 
ancient gipsy. Chateaupers takes the tokens and lays the dag 
ger on the table. Through these tokens he hopes to find her 
mother. Frollo, who has been watching through the window 
with Quasimodo, enters unseen, seizes the dagger and stabs 
Chateaupers. Esmeralda faints and is carried away by Frollo 
and Quasimodo. Chateaupers is found apparently murdered 
and Esmeralda is charged with his death. He recovers suffi 
ciently to come to her defense and joins Gudule in begging 
Quasimodo to reveal who stabbed Chateaupers. He refuses; 
but shows them the token. Gudule recognizes it as that of her 
daughter. 

A messenger appears and announces that Esmeralda is con 
demned to death tomorrow. Chateaupers and Gudule appeal 
to the King for her life. 

Frollo visits Esmeralda in her dungeon and offers to save 
her, but she refuses. She asks about Chateaupers and on re 
ceiving Frollo s false report of his death, accuses Frollo of be- 
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ing his murderer and adds that now she welcomes death. 

The King s pardon comes too late and the .High Court car 
ries out the death sentence. Gudule mourns her dead daugh 
ter; Chateaupers, his "sainted love." Quasimodo, whose de 
voted efforts to save Esmeralda proved unavailing, is himself 
saved from death at the hands of his master, Frollo, by the 
intervention of Chateaupers, who, despite his wound and 
weakness seized the dagger from Frollo s hands. Quasimodo 
then stabs Frollo and later himself. Chateaupers dying word: 
"Esmeralda." 

We quote the following paragraph from an extended bio 
graphical article appearing in the Philadelphia Sunday Tran 
script for January 22, 1865 thus written but a few weeks 
after Fry s death and some nine months after the production 
of Notre Dame of Paris. This unsigned article is preserved to 
gether with certain other family items, in the already men 
tioned scrap book formerly belonging to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 
Ridgway (niece of William Henry Fry) : 

"The great consummation of Mr. Fry s artistic career, which 
was his life, was the representation of Notre Dame of Paris 
at the Academy for the benefit of the Sanitary Fair. The result 
of years of study and meditation, the inspiration of original 
genius and the true feeling of poetic soul-life were all here, 
brought to a perfect culmination. Put on the stage with all the 
pomp of circumstance, with an orchestra that comprized our 
most renowned artists, Notre Dame was a most perfect per 
formance and must have equalled in this respect even the 
grandeur of the composer s ideal. The conclusion of the last 
act, with the combination of orchestra, organ and band music, 
was overwhelming in its effect. The Soldiers Chorus is to 
us a finer composition than the far famed one in Faust, hav 
ing, too, as great elements of popularity. But Mr. Fry is not 
to be compared to Gounod as a composer. We should place 
him rather beside Meyerbeer, to whose school his composi 
tions belong. Verdi, too, is of the same school but without 
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the science of Meyerbeer or Fry, though still uniting the pas 
sion and melody of the Italian school with the harmony and 
orchestral effects of the Germans/* 

It is possible that Meyerbeer might be somewhat surprised 
to find Fry ranked beside him, or Verdi that Fry surpassed 
him in musical science. But time has long since established the 
proper balance between them. 

Of the "Overture to Macbeth," Fry s second notable 
achievement of these last years, there is little to be said here, 
since it seems never to have been performed nor published. 
Completed on June 22, 1862, it follows by only a few months 
the completion of all but the last scene of Notre Dame of Paris, 
which it precedes by something less than a year in other 
words, it was composed midway between the earliest and 
latest portions of that opera. We shall later consider its purely 
musical qualities. 

It will be recalled that in his early years at the Roman 
Catholic College of Mount St. Mary s, Fry enjoyed the friend 
ship of a serious and scholarly fellow student, John McCloskey 
of approximately the same age as Fry s brother Joseph. In 
the summer of 1864, Fry wrote to his old friend, soon to be 
installed as Archbishop of New York, offering to compose a 
Mass for his installation on August 27. However his offer was 
not accepted and Fry never finished the work which he had 
begun (characteristically) by composing the "Kyrie Eleison" 
in one day. 

In November, at the urgent solicitation of his family and 
friends, Fry left for an indeterminate stay in the West Indies, 
hoping to improve his health. 

Although this hope proved vain, Fry was able to compose 
a Mass, which he all but completed at Santa Cruz on Decem 
ber 12, just nine days before his death on December 21, 1864. 

To those of us who are somewhat surprised at Fry s partak 
ing of the sacrament a few hours before his death (as stated 
in the following paragraphs) and who wonder whether per- 
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haps after all he had become Roman Catholic in his beliefs 
we can only say that there is no indication in family records 
or family tradition of such a conversion. 

Drawing once more on Elizabeth Fry s scrapbook, we re 
produce the following sketch from The Independent (New 
York) for January 26, 1865. It gives (in the fashion of the 
time) more physical details of Fry s death, and closes with 
what seems a very authentic summing up of his personality: 

"William Henry Fry, musical composer and long an editor 
of the N.Y. Tribune, died at Santa Cruz, December 21st, in 
the 50th year of his age. For several years before his death, 
Mr. Fry steadily declined in health, showing in his face and 
frame signs of a slow consumption. When, in November last, 
he sought a warmer climate, it was with no hope of recovery, 
but only of relief; yet like many other invalids, he breathed 
the West Indian air only to taste its disappointment, express 
ing his regret at quitting the colder and more bracing climate 
of New York. Incautiously one day falling asleep on a sofa 
where a draft of air blew upon him, he awoke to find himself 
seized by a violent cold and fever, which so prostrated his 
feeble strength as to give his physicians no hope that he would 
rally under the attack. His last hours, which came speedily, 
afflicted him with weakness rather than with pain. When 
death threatened, he was asked by his brother Horace, "Do 
you know you are dying?" "Yes/ he replied, and after par 
taking of the sacrament, in a few hours breathed his last. A 
private letter tells us that his face in death wore a look of un 
utterable majesty and nobility. His last intellectual work was 
a musical Mass, which he began and completed shortly before 
his death leaving on his writing-table the corrected manu 
script, concluding with the grand old words (the last his pen 
ever wrote), Dona nobis pacem! (Give unto us peace! ) 

"Not a more eccentric, brilliant, nondescript, unaccount 
able man have we ever known than William Henry Fry. And 
to all others who knew him, he was the same delightful 
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enigma. Chiefly a musician, his genius nevertheless was uni 
versal running like a gadding vine over almost every sub 
ject. An orator, a writer, a politician, a conversationist, he was 
one of the most versatile of men a rare wit, a self-poised 
gentleman, a true friend, a charming playmate of children, 
and one of the most unselfish of human beings. Frailties, vir 
tues, and genius all had equal part in this strange and fascinat 
ing man. By none who intimately knew him can he ever be 
forgotten, or will his name be ever spoken untenderly. He was 
as rare a man as rare Ben Jonson/ " 

No further strokes need be added to this lifelike portrait of 
a very human personality. 



Interlude 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



BEFORE PASSING to the general study of Fry s music, it seems 
appropriate to dwell briefly but somewhat less casually than 
heretofore on Fry s more human side as a man, as a friend, 
rather than the professional writer and musician whom we 
have been primarily considering. Even so, however, it has 
already become apparent that he was attractive in his per 
sonal bearing, that he made friends easily, and that in spite 
of vigorous professional disagreements the friendship always 
held. 

Naturally it is in the notices of his death and in the various 
biographical sketches appearing at that time that we find this 
phase of Fry s character more fully developed. And its pur 
pose seems never to have been merely to speak well of the 
dead, but rather to express a sincere appreciation of the man 
as he had lived. 

We have just reproduced in its entirety the remarkable 
tribute paid Fry in the New York Independent, which in its 
final summing up of his personal character is uniquely com 
prehensive. That he was "a charming playmate of children" 
and that "by none who intimately knew him will his name be 
ever spoken untenderly" suggests a certain gentleness of spirit 
not hitherto revealed. 

We find the New York and Philadelphia papers vying with 
one another in paying tribute to these personal characteristics. 

174 
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For example, after referring to "his winning qualities as a 
man," the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin continues: "Mr. Fry 
was never married. But he enjoyed society and mingled freely 
in it while his health permitted. He excelled as a conversa 
tionist. Rarely descending to the lighter range of small talk, 
he was yet always entertaining, frequently brilliant, and in 
variably original and instructive." 

The Musical Pioneer (New York) gives further testimony 
to Fry s unusual conversational ability, maintaining that "as 
a conversationist he was one of the most brilliant men who 
have adorned the social life of New York." 

Elaborating on this same point the New York Evening Post 
adds: "Of late years his health has been very poor and this 
fact perhaps imparted a hypercritical tone to his writings and 
a gloomy brilliancy, if we may so express it, to his conversa 
tion, which, distinguished as he was in this line, was never 
more fascinating than during the past few months." 

Taking Fry to task for so scattering his activities, we quote 
the New York World: "Cordial, brilliant, loyal in his friend 
ships, dowered with the hate of hate, the love of love, the 
scorn of scorn he crowded the brief half century of life with 
emotions and an activity, which, had they been concentrated 
upon any single object of political, artistic, or literary ambi 
tion, would have given him no common measure of such 
worldly success as he never greatly cared for, nor valued per 
haps at its fitting price." 

Earlier in this same sketch the writer had indulged (sur 
prisingly) in such wildly rhapsodical phrases concerning 
Fry s contributions to the Tribune that I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote them also: "Down to the day of his death, 
his columns were ever and anon irradiated with the corusca 
tions of his whimsical fancy, the blaze of his intense and pas 
sionate convictions and the broad clear light of his acute criti 
cal perceptions." 

After expressing admiration for Fry s cheerfulness and 
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courage when Very feeble and suffering from hemorrhage 
of the lungs," the New York Times continues: "Eccentric in 
many respects, it must always be said of Mr. Fry that his per 
sonal manner was courteous, kindly, and well bred. Occupy 
ing as he did, a foremost position amongst American compos 
ers, it was his privilege and pride to lend a helping hand to 
younger men who were striving in the cause of art. No one 
with a good purpose sought Mr. Fry in vain; no one with a 
bad purpose found him complaisant. He was independent 
and individual in his criticisms, but not hostile, kind hearted 
but not weak." 

Also we quote from The Albion (New York): "To many 
persons Mr. Fry was only known as the musical critic of the 
Tribune, distinguished in its columns no less for the occasional 
eccentricity of his opinions than for the dash and humour with 
which he urged them. But he was much more than a clever 
critic and a smart writer. He was a musician by instinct, by 
education, by practice; and in his sometimes apparently 
capricious moods, was but following out the inspirations of 
a nervous and excitable temperament. He was as honest and 
genial, we believe, in his artistic relations, as he was lively, 
witty, amiable, and companionable with his associates. One 
of the most open hearted of men, as of writers, we do not think 
Mr. Fry could ever have assumed what he did not feel, 
whether in art, in literature, or in politics." 

We close our brief symposium with another of those rare 
personal glimpses of Fry in action, for which we are indebted 
to an anonymous Philadelphian, who having heard Fry lec 
ture in that city immediately dispatched to the Boston Cour 
ier the following highly individual and informal letter, a part 
of which we quote from its reproduction in Dwight s Journal 
for March 5, 1859: "The audience was not large but good- 
humored and made up of our brightest people, and the ab 
sence of the grim, and determined, and defiant, and investi 
gating faces of the regular lecture-goers was refreshing. 
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"Fry lounged upon the stage at eight o clock, made up in 
a strange and not severely aesthetic manner. Dark coat and 
vest buttoned up to the throat, and a pair of very loose and 
lazy-hung pantaloons, his hands encased in immaculate kids. 
He spurned the pulpit stand they call it that had been 
provided for his use and took a clear stage, and no favor, and 
no notes, except some irregular scribblings on an old card 
which he produced every few minutes from one of his waist 
coat pockets. 

"For two hours and a half did he talk brilliantly, quaintly, 
convulsingly, learnedly, button-holedly, prophetically, half- 
inspiredly, whimsically, conceitedly, bravely, truly, about 
everything and music. Now he made us squirm with fun; 
now he dazzled and lifted us with some unexpected soar of 
eloquence; now he set us on ecstatic edge with some bold, 
bright scoff at snobbishness and stupidity. Now he opened 
our admiring eyes to some rare poetic vision. His peroration 
was a noble appeal for art in this country. I believe the people 
would have sat delighted till midnight. But after threatening 
to stop half a dozen times, the brilliant fellow switched off 
and shuffled away as if, for all the world, he had been doing 
nothing particularly clever all the while. 

"Blackberries in February are not half so scarce as Fry s 
speeches and not half so succulent and piquant. Get him to do 
it in Boston." 
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IT GOES without saying that if we wish properly to evaluate 
musical works (or art works of any kind, for that matter) of 
another era than our own, we must view them from a two 
fold standpoint that of their own time and that of ours, try 
ing to put ourselves in the composer s place and to realize as 
far as possible the musical conditions under which he lived 
and worked, as well as his own personal background. Also, 
did he conform to the accepted musical procedures of his own 
day? Or was he reactionary, or perhaps in advance of his 
time? Is his music of mere historic interest to us, or does it 
still make authentic appeal? 

I have scant sympathy with those critics who judge every 
thing written before their time exclusively by the aesthetic 
standards of their own time. Indeed it seems to me that it 
might be profitable for all of us now and then to forget en 
tirely our twentieth century styles and patterns and try to 
discover what these earlier composers were trying to say and 
what was their success in saying it. 

Before going too specifically into Fry s own individual com 
positions, I suggest that at this point we undertake a very 
brief, very informal, and quite non-technical investigation 
(strictly in words of one syllable!) into the general subject 
of music as music hoping that somehow, in some way, some 
sort of a yardstick may be found, or a touchstone, or some 
magical formula, which shall help us relate Fry s music to 
the world of music about him. And in this world we know 
that Music, like Nature in Bryant s Thanatopsis, "speaks a 
various language." 

181 
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How then are we to determine Fry s part in this vast babel 
of voices? Was his voice an eloquent one? Was his music great 

music? 

I think we all agree that to be great, music must possess 
in the highest degree certain recognizable sterling qualities; 
and that probably first and foremost among these is an essen 
tial vitality, an inner elemental strength intellectual, emo 
tional, or whatever it may be. 

Also, great music should disclose a vivid imaginative qual 
ity capable of evoking a similarly imaginative response on the 
part of the listener. 

Still another distinguishing element is a certain lasting 
quality, a spiritual permanence, or as Theodore Meyer Greene 
expresses it in his deeply thought discussion of the subject in 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism: "One of the characteristics 
of truly great art in any medium is the fact that the most sensi 
tive and informed critic can return to it again and again and 
always find in it formal relationships not previously observed, 
insights, perspectives, and evaluations not previously noted 
or comprehended. 

"A great work of art is thus, as it were, a perpetual challenge 
to fresh discovery, a continuing stimulus to growth, an in 
exhaustible source of refreshment and delight." 

And of course underlying these various qualities there must 
be craftsmanship of the highest order. No great work was ever 
accomplished with poor tools. 

Let us accept then these various elements vitality, imagi 
nation, permanence, craftsmanship as absolutely essential 
to great music. They may be present in varying proportions, 
but they must all appear in one form or another. 

If strength and vitality predominate, we have Beethoven s 
Fifth Symphony; if a high degree of imagination, then De 
bussy s "Festivals." Both possess, too, the element of perma 
nence as Dr. Greene defines it and both show supreme 
craftsmanship. 
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Incidentally, we do not hold that the classical writers 
lacked imagination, or the romanticists, vitality witness 
Mozart s G Minor Symphony, or Schumann s Fantasie for 
Piano. 

Nor must we make the mistake of confusing bigness with 
greatness Schubert s "Erlking" is not big, but its greatness 
cannot be challenged. Neither can one be swept along on the 
swift current of Bach s great A Minor Fugue for Organ, and 
not feel his imagination stirred and his senses fairly sub 
merged in its mighty flood. A brief five minutes of such truly 
great music may well surpass many ordinary half hours. 

However, we must realize that there is much music in the 
world which, though not great in any of these respects, is 
still very much worth while the "good" music that we all 
know and enjoy. In music, as elsewhere, one cannot expect to 
spend all his time on the mountain top there are lower levels 
which also look out upon far reaching landscapes. And there 
is a place, and an honored one, for those composers whose 
works may lack certain of these primal qualities, or may pos 
sess them to a less degree, and yet disclose a very real gift for 
such important matters as distinctive melody or novel and 
interesting harmonic or rhythmic effects. These composers 
form no mere fringe of greatness they are too individual for 
that but occupy a position of recognized importance in their 
own fields. They constitute that multitude of earnest, capable, 
often highly gifted composers who though never achieving 
true greatness rate far above the average. This is the group to 
which Fry manifestly belongs. For while even his best work 
cannot be accounted great, yet it is far removed from medi 
ocrity. 

Our problem now shifts to the question as to how Fry fits 
into this group, particularly as regards his favorite form of 
composition opera. 

If we were to be transported back into the operatic world 
that Fry knew in Philadelphia in the 1840 s, we should feel 
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ourselves strangers indeed. No Puccini, no Verdi! No Faust, 
no Carmen. No Wagner. In place of these, Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti dominated the world s operatic stage. We have al 
ready seen in earlier pages how intimately Fry knew Bellini s 
opera Norma, and it is not strange that his own opera Leonora 
should seem at first sight a mere reflection of this great Italian 
work. But while there is a close formal relation between the 
two, Leonora is no mere copy. Indeed, for its time and place 
it is a rather remarkable piece of work. 

It is evident that Fry was making no attempt to blaze new 
trails, but was content to follow the type he admired so in 
tensely and which at the time completely satisfied his aes 
thetic ideals. It has already been noted how strongly Fry was 
influenced by Italian and French opera in his youth, and his 
specialized study of Norma in the early 1840 s formed the 
culmination of this influence. 

It is not strange that the operatic form made such strong 
appeal to Fry, for it exploits the particular field in which Fry 
was even then proficient writing for orchestra, for chorus 
and other ensemble groups, and most of all, for operatic solo 
voice. His love for melody and his skill in writing it is evident 
on every page. Reminiscent it may be often times, but always 
singable and effective its chief technical defect consisting in 
Fry s habit of constantly breaking up his melodies into metri 
cal fragments, a habit which he learned largely to overcome 
in his later operatic writing. 

Granting the success of Leonora as a whole, there are still 
many defects it is over-long, repetitious, even monotonous 
in that too many of its melodies seem to have been cast in the 
same mold; there is also too much coloratura (though that 
could scarcely have been considered a fault at that time ) , and 
we find various inappropriate orchestral effects, particularly 
certain virtuoso cadenzas (principally for clarinet or oboe) 
introduced at inauspicious moments. But on the other hand 
there is much excellent orchestral writing and along with the 
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Italianate suavity of most of his melodies. Fry was always 
able, at times of dramatic stress, to write vigorously and forth- 
rightly. 

Still viewing Leonora as a whole, it is interesting to note 
how faithfully Fry followed the external features of the Italian 
opera of his day in his own early works, Aurelia the Vestal 
(never produced) and Leonora (English version, 1845); and 
how gradually through the years he developed a more indi 
vidual style, so that in Leonora (Italian version, 1858) and 
Notre Dame of Paris ( 1864) he shows a much broader outlook 
a more comprehensive grasp of operatic technique as a 
whole, no longer blindly following Italian tradition, but freely 
influenced by contemporary musical movements in the world 
at large. 

Of the conventional forms to be found in every Italian 
opera at this time and which Fry used to advantage, we note 
two of the most popular first, that in which the orchestra 
maintains a rapidly moving figurated melody ( generally in 
sixteenth notes) set against fragmentary vocal phrases or 
against a contrasting slow moving melody (Plate I). 

In the example quoted we find the last measures of the 
opening "Drinking Chorus," also a form much beloved of 
Italian opera composers, preceding the "patter" melody in the 
orchestra, which reflects the rather flippant festal mood of the 
scene. In the last couple of measures we have an example of 
Fry s occasionally stilted treatment of recitative passages. In 
these early works he seldom seems able to break up his rather 
stolidly advancing platoon of even notes, and shows little 
imagination in the declamation of his text. 

Fry makes frequent use of a variant of this form, also popu 
lar in Italian opera, in which there is continuous and fairly 
rapid movement in both orchestra and voice, the former giv 
ing what is in effect a more decorative version of the vocal 
line. 

Of the second of these two contrasting general forms that 
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in which a broad expressive melody is given to the orchestra 
and this also set against frequent, fragmentary vocal phrases 
we reproduce a typical example (Plate II). The attractive 
violin melody may not impress us with any sense of originality 
(in point of fact it is non-original in its every note) but there 
is no denying its lyric appeal. 

Then there is the inevitable Polacca which Fry introduces 
twice but with contrasting effect the first (Plate III) ex 
pressive of Leonora s exuberant joy; the second, "Oh thou who 
so late beheld me," of her anger. The two together must have 
afforded Mrs. Seguin in 1845 and Madame De la Grange in 
1858 grateful opportunity for display of both lyric and dra 
matic power. In the first, the voice part is accompanied by the 
lightest, thinnest, filmiest orchestration imaginable until it 
becomes obbligato to the chorus. 

In these early works Fry instinctively avails himself of those 
bulwarks of Italian opera procedure: the use of syncopated 
high tones on the part of the prima donna in moments of ex 
treme intensity (particularly when soaring above the chorus ) ; 
the habitual singing of duets in consecutive thirds and sixths; 
and the notorious "guitar" accompaniment. 

In the matter of syncopation, Fry, not unexpectedly, goes 
to extremes, and in one instance causes Leonora to sing a mat 
ter of some thirty six even quarter notes all off count, against 
the normal rhythm of the orchestra. In 1858 or 1864 Fry would 
not have resorted to this routine procedure. 

As to the use of thirds and sixths there is scarcely a duet in 
the entire opera (in its original form) which does not employ 
this technique and of course it is effective. Only because 
of its over use have we right to complain. 

Our quotation (Plate IV), shows parts of a duet between 
Montalvo and Julio. Can we imagine anything more really 
satisfying than to hear the heroic tones of those sturdy Italian 
singers, Tiberini and Gassier, or of the English John Frazer 
and Edward Seguin in this familiar partnership! We note here 
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also Fry s use of short, declamatory phrases for the voice, in 
this case justified by the dramatic situation. 

Fry also gradually grew away from that peculiarly Italian 
expedient of transforming the orchestra or part of it (when 
used as an accompaniment) into a vast but self effacing 
guitar-like instrument. This again was an effect not inherently 
bad, but abused. If one wished the solo voice to be predomi 
nant over all that its own individual beauty might entirely 
dominate the scene, then surely it was the composer s privi 
lege to reduce his orchestral accompaniment to its lowest 
terms, furnishing only a neutral background for the voice, not 
too melodic, nor too rhythmic in character. For this purpose 
the broken chord, the arpeggiated pattern, seemed ideal. 

We scarcely need mention the fact that in Fry s time Italian 
opera made lush use of coloratura in florid cadenzas (both 
vocal and instrumental) , in elaborately ornamented melodies, 
in high voice obbligato to climactic choral numbers. In his 
early writing Fry naturally followed the same patterns al 
though he seems to have made an increasingly serious effort 
to use them only on appropriate occasions. 

Recalling Fry s earlier statement that coloratura passages 
should not be given to a bass singer, we are somewhat sur 
prised to find in the roistering Bacchanale, "King Death" 
(Leonora, Act I) a coloratura cadenza assigned to the bass 
(Montalvo); and again, later in the opera, Montalvo s two 
vengeful bravura cadences which seem entirely justified, not 
merely justified indeed, but adding perceptibly to the emo 
tional content of the scene. 

As we pass on to the Leonora of 1858 we note along the way 
innumerable signs of progress. In fact it is possible that the 
best touchstone for a just appraisal of Fry s music and of his 
personality as a composer is to be found right here in study 
of the two scores, or rather of the original score ( 1845) with 
the changes cued in ( 1858 ) . Though at times difficult to read 
because of the numerous cuts and textual alterations, never- 
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theless the score is perfectly usable and to the student of Fry 
and his music of immense value. 

In such study we soon discover that Fry, in spite of his 
impetuous and restless nature; in spite of his well known 
speed in composing (he has stated that he composed two 
symphonies i.e., tone poems in one week) ; and his brother 
Edward tells us that Fry s last opera, Notre Dame of Paris, 
was written (all but the last scene) in thirty days in spite 
of all this, Fry was meticulous in his work and not easily satis 
fied. 

The score abounds in subtle changes which attest Fry s in 
creasing refinement of style. As we shall see later, this was 
notably apparent in the adroitness with which he often altered 
the original contour of his melodies without disturbing their 
fundamental form, or in less subtle but more obvious fashion, 
in the growing simplification of his orchestral score. The latter 
is most striking in his treatment of the bass parts. Originally 
the cellos, basses and bassoons were in almost constant, rest 
less motion this tendency is apparent in all his earlier com 
positions. But he gradually drew away from this over balance 
and built his orchestra upon a firmer and steadier foundation. 

Just when these various changes and corrections in the 
original score took place is still uncertain. They must have 
been made subsequent to the Philadelphia performances as 
they do not appear in the vocal score as published in 1846. 
They must certainly have taken place before and presumably 
in preparation for the New York production in 1858, as they 
are all incorporated in a manuscript vocal score of the Italian 
version. And here in this whole proceeding we enjoy the un 
usual and intriguing experience of observing a well known 
and experienced composer in the actual process of critically 
restudying and revising his own work of more than a decade 
earlier. That in this task Fry personified the very spirit of strict 
artistic conscientiousness is evident from the excellent result. 

And perhaps no more significant example of this ability of 
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Fry s to transform a crude, routine tune into a melody pos 
sessing individual distinction, can be found in the entire score 
of Leonora than the principal theme of the Duet between 
Montalvo and Julio in the Second Scene of the First Act of 
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the English version ( 1845) or in the First Scene of the Second 
Act of the Italian version (1858). Here we observe Fry s 
meticulous search for just the right form in which to mold 
his melodic line a search as serious in purpose (if not as 
successful in results) as Beethoven s for the proper melody 
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for the Andante of his Fifth Symphony if we be allowed to 
mention Fry and Beethoven in the same breath! 

The revised version of this melody as reproduced here is 
the last and best of four variants of which we have record, and 
is the one presumably used in 1858. 

It should be noted that any discrepancy between the text 
and the melody in this or any further excerpts from Leonora 
is due to the fact that the earlier version was set to the English 
text, while the later conforms to the Italian text, resulting at 
times in what seems to be awkward declamation. 
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A less striking example of melodic revision is found in the 
above opening measures of Leonora s Cavatina in Act I. Here, 
if we read between the lines, we seem to find a bit of human 
interest; for it is quite evident that what satisfied Mrs. Seguin 
as Leonora in 1845 was not brilliant enough for Madame De 
la Grange in 1858 so naturally the first phrase had to be 
pushed up and at a certain climactic point a rousing high A 
flat introduced. Not only this, but Fry also provided a rather 
neutral revision which seems neither high nor low, neither 
lyric nor dramatic, for Signorina Truffi, a highly tempera 
mental prima donna who, as far as we know, had no connec- 
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tion whatever with either 1845 or 1858. This version was later 
erased from the score. 

A similarly simple alteration in the melody appearing on 
page 409 of the published vocal score, shows a distinct gain 
in smoothness through the introduction of certain well placed 
chromatic tones in the course of the melody. This increased 
use of chromatic intervals is characteristic of Fry at this time. 

It is these slight textual changes, scattered throughout the 
opera, that give a new tinge to the entire work. The always 
precarious task of pouring new wine into old bottles seems 
here to have been carried out with rather surprising success. 
Even so, it is the new portion, composed expressly for this pro 
duction, that shows the superiority of 1858 over 1845. 

The new material (1858), in addition to the completely 
revised version of the long and important duet between 
Montalvo (bass) and Giulio (tenor) in Act II already men 
tioned, consists of a Scene and Romance for Marianna in Act 
III, and an Introduction and Duet for Marianna and Giulio 
in Act IV. 

In these new numbers we are given concrete evidence of 
what Fry had gained during the past thirteen years (six of 
them in Europe) in the art of operatic composition in par 
ticular and of all-round musicianship in general. For a still 
more complete confirmation of his progress in these matters 
we should take into account other important works of this 
period, but for the present we must restrict ourselves solely to 
the field of opera. 

It seems unfortunate that our present day impression of 
Fry s ability as a composer should be based so entirely upon 
the published version of Leonora (1846) instead of this later 
version (1858) and other important works. This has been 
inevitable, however, since this earlier version is Fry s only 
complete published work in the larger forms the others have 
been practically inaccessible and thus unknown. 

These new numbers are interleaved in the Italian vocal 
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score and in all the orchestral parts. They could not well ap 
pear as integral parts of the original score and are present 
only in separate sheet form, They are not very extensive as 
compared with the numerous and often times lengthy cuts 
made in the original score, which in a sense they replace. Ob 
viously Fry s object was to reduce the length of the work, 
thus providing a definite physical gain to the listener, as well 
as a musical one. For the original Philadelphia performances 
must have been inordinately long and we remember Fry s 
criticism on this score of certain operas he heard in Paris. His 
present courageous cut of several pages from the Overture 
contributed materially to this end. 

And speaking of the Overture, it is an interesting fact that 
there are surviving portions of four variants the first and 
longest of these (in full score) being headed in black ink 
with the one word, Overture. To this has been added in red 
ink the words, "to Leonora." Also in red ink in the upper right - 
hand corner: (Fry). Internal evidence points to its being an 
earlier work: first, because of its general physical appearance; 
second, and more important, through its content the over- 
busy bass parts, abounding in scales and rapid passage work 
of all kinds, mainly in sixteenth notes; no separate staff for 
bass; extreme floridity in the inner parts (second violin and 
viola) as well as in the lower strings and bassoon. 

The melody at Andante Sostenuto is essentially that found 
in the Overture as performed in 1845, but is here contra- 
puntally treated in interesting but somewhat over elaborated 
fashion. There are also other good contrapuntal effects. The 
passage corresponding to the Allegro of the 1845 Overture is 
entirely different. Its subject is excellent, perhaps better than 
anything in the Overture as we know it. A steadily mounting 
series of half notes gives a very real lift to the passage. This 
theme (or parts of it) is skilfully used as counterpoint to other 
melodies. As there are four pages missing from the middle 
section, however, we cannot judge the complete work. 
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Instinctively the old question once more arises could it 
be that we have here one of Fry s early overtures which he is 
said to have begun writing at the age of fourteen? Perhaps 
this might even be his Prize Overture! It seems not unlikely. 

For added evidence: while many familiar melodies from 
the opera are to be found in this form of the Overture the 
particular one described above seems not to have come from 
the opera at all. Being extremely and elaborately contrapuntal 
in character, it is quite possible that Fry s maturer judgment 
may have considered it a bit too sophomoric for inclusion in 
so important a work as his opera Leonora. 

One is tempted to play a little with this idea. Might it not 
have happened, indeed, that many of these melodies first 
came into Fry s mind in those early student years in connec 
tion with his youthful overtures, and that when he set about 
the task of writing the opera Leonora he found much of his 
material ready at hand? There is one weak link in this chain, 
however. Why did he not use this material in his earlier opera 
Aurelia the Vestal? At any rate it is interesting to speculate, 
even as we did many pages back, over the same problem! 

We note that in revising the opera Fry used four acts in 
stead of three as in its original form, thus adding more con 
fusion where there was plenty already. In fact one of the 
cellists in the orchestra, despairing of ever successfully orien 
tating himself, wrote on the back of his part in large sprawling 
hand, "This is the II Act, so Fry the composer says." And the 
composer and the cellist were both right. For in the revised 
form, Act I, Scene II of 1845 did in fact become Act II, Scene 
I in 1858, and it is here that we find the duet between Mon- 
talvo and Giulio, the variant forms of whose chief melody we 
have already described. 

Throughout this portion of the opera, we are as confused 
as our friend the cellist over the correct sequence of the vari 
ous Acts and Scenes. But what seems to be the Second Scene 
of the Second Act brings us Marianna s Aria, "Return to me, 
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Oh brother dear," the melody practically unchanged from 
1845, but its accompaniment elaborated with syncopated up 
per strings against pizzicati second violins, a free moving 
cello part, at times independent, at other times duplicating 
the voice, while the melody itself seems to float above it all 
and the entire score is con sordini and pianissimo. The en 
semble effect is excellent, but one wonders somewhat that Fry 
should be content with the earlier melody, which seems not 
quite worthy of its new setting. 

In Act III we find the first appearance of Marianna s "Ro- 
manza," in which Fry further emphasizes his obsession with 
the interval of the sixth, which we find so freely employed in 
the duet between Giulio and Montalvo, above. In contrast 
with the unusually atmospheric accompaniment for Marian- 
na s Aria (just described) the orchestral score here is simple 
and unassuming, but boasts a brilliant climax. 

If it be granted that a melody which haunts the ear and re 
fuses to be dislodged must ipso facto be a good melody, then, 
as far as the present writer is concerned, the buoyant refrain, 
"Ah Zaida! Ah Zaida!" passes this test with flying colors. The 
whole Romance is excellently conceived. 
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Act IV brings us a long and imposing Introduction and 
Duet for Contralto and Tenor ( Madame D Angri and Signor 
Tiberini) which is probably the finest among the numbers 
composed specifically for this occasion and for these singers. 
It is quite obvious that Fry wished to make the r61e assigned 
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to Madame D Angri more nearly on a par with that of Mad 
ame De la Grange (Leonora) as befitted the rank and pro 
fessional prestige of the two singers. 

Here we have a scene made up partly from previously used 
material, but in great measure entirely new. And here, more 
successfully than ever before, we find Fry molding his melo 
dies, fashioning his rhythms, and adapting his instrumenta 
tion to the mood of the text. After what is probably an overly 
ornate treatment of the early theme suggestive of Giulio s 
home and his past life there, preceded in turn by the music of 
the Romanza played by an unseen band on the stage, we have 
three principal numbers, connected by various forms of reci 
tative. In fact the whole scene forms one continuous duet be 
tween Marianna and Giulio. The first section, Moderate grazi- 
oso quasi Andante espressivo, is a long duet of tender intimate 
character, much of it pianissimo, but with various emotional 
climaxes. We quote the first few measures of its initial melody, 
and also a later section showing the orchestration (Plate 

v). 
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As we examine these various full score excerpts, we come 
to appreciate the high regard in which Fry was invariably 
held as a writer for orchestra. He sensed its possibilities and 
played upon it with great skill. The criticism sometimes ex 
pressed that his instrumentation was too loud and brassy 
seems uncalled for when one examines his scores which 
abound in pianissimo, con sordini, leggiero and the like. There 
are fortes, too, and f ortissimos, but how could it be otherwise 
in the writing of one so familiar with the vigorous instru- 
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mentation of Berlioz and other contemporary European com 
posers. 

In point of fact, it seems likely that any such over loudness 
came rather from the players than from the composer. Un 
fortunately Jullien s extraordinary performers could not al 
ways be at hand. 

In this first orchestral excerpt (in G major) we note the 
various scattered tonal colors in the orchestra which finally 
blend into a powerful climax. We observe that in the space of 
only two measures Fry passes from pianissimo to fortissimo. 
Could that be what his critics meant? Undoubtedly it is some 
what extreme. But Fry himself was an individual made up of 
extremes. His orchestra, however, followed the accustomed 
pattern with full complement of wood winds, brasses, per 
cussion and strings, with occasional addition of special instru 
ments. 

With the next section, Andante-Lento e Religioso, we enter 
an entirely new field, as is evident from the first few measures 
of its introductory melody. 
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Here Fry writes in a different melodic idiom, which we 
shall find him using frequently in future. If the predominant 
melody of the preceding section, in spite of its attractive but 
somewhat instrumental character seems to fall short of ex 
pressing the mood of its text (it appears also in one of Fry s 
string quartets one wonders which of the two appearances 
is its authentic premiere), this charge cannot be made in the 
present instance for this particular melody is ideally fitted to 
its situation. It possesses (shall we say) vitality and imagina- 
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tion to a high degree and its somber pathos is most appealing. 
Slow moving, with much pianissimo and con sordini, it finally 
attains an extraordinarily dramatic close. 

This new and more elemental type of melodic expression 
is also reflected in a different type of orchestral accompani 
ment, as shown in the passage quoted, It differs strikingly 
from the earlier form in the agitated character of its string 
body set against the sustained (almost monotonous) effect 
of the brasses. This whole concept is new to Fry (Plate VI). 

This section is followed by an Allegro Marziale, closing this 
long impassioned Duet with its heroic challenge well sug 
gested in the music. 




It is interesting to note the almost entire absence of any 
thing like coloratura in this whole new portion of the opera. 
On reaching home after his long absence, Giulio has a brief 
but joyously florid phrase on the Italian word "Salute." At 
the climax of the Scene, Marianna has a short but brilliant 
cadenza. And that is all. 

Before leaving this rather objective discussion of Leonora, 
we should call further attention to certain technical earmarks 
of Fry s style which persist throughout his entire writing 
from the earlier opera Aurelia the Vestal (1841) through 
Leonora (1845 and 1858) and also through Notre Dame of 
Paris (1864). 

Foremost among these favorite patterns of Fry s is that of 
the long extended and colorful chromatic scale in sixteenth 
notes or even thirty seconds which Fry employs (we have to 
admit it) ad nauseam, and which reaches its climax in Notre 
Dame of Paris. To be sure, it is very effective at times, but its 
use here is altogether too frequent. 

We have also had occasion to note Fry s fondness for the 
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interval of the sixth, whether ascending or descending, major 
or minor, particularly as found in the new portion of Leonora 
(1858) where whole scenes seem built upon it, However, we 
are less inclined to quarrel with him here, for we too feel with 
him the buoyant lift of the rising major, the pathetic droop 
of the falling minor sixth. 

And now, in order to get a first hand contemporary view of 
Fry s opera Leonora, we turn to the music reviewer of the 
New Yorfc Times in 1858, presumed (but not guaranteed) by 
that paper to have been the British born, twenty nine year old 
Charles C. Bailey Seymour, whose review is so eminently just 
and so informing that I do not hesitate to quote it in full and 
extend my congratulations to the Times of almost a hundred 
years ago on their possession of so excellent a critic. 

In fact, considering, as I do, the opera Leonora (in its two 
versions) as the most historically important of Fry s works 
and thus deserving of serious and unhurried discussion, I am 
reproducing here not only Seymour s review of the actual per 
formance, but also excerpts from his advance notice, as also 
from that of Mr. Ullman, Director of the Academy of Music 
where the opera was given. From these three statements it 
should be possible for us to gain an authentic picture of the 
entire situation as it appeared to Fry s contemporaries. 

From the Times of March 27, 1858 : "The Director has great 
pleasure in announcing that the longest and most prosperous 
season ever given at the Academy of Music will appropriately 
close with a tribute to American achievement in Lyrical Art, 
the production for the first time in the Italian language of 
Fry s grand opera in four acts, Leonora, the first technically 
grand opera of the modern school, originally adapted to Eng 
lish words, with a view of proving the noble qualities of that 
language, and its capability to answer all the requirements 
of the lyrical drama, and produced with eminent success in 
Philadelphia. 
"The Director is gratified in being the first to present in the 
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New York Academy of Music the work of an American com 
poser and thus in a measure fulfil the pleasing duty imposed 
on him by the charter of the institution, a duty heretofore 
neglected by his predecessors." 

In the issue for March 29 Seymour writes: "We desire to 
call particular attention to this event, because it is of the kind 
which requires especial recognition. The labor of writing a 
grand opera like Leonora is in itself immense, to say nothing 
of the peculiar erudition which it demands, and which it takes 
years of the most intense study to acquire. It is unnecessary, 
we hope, to speak of the rare gift which enables a true com 
poser to paint every emotion suggested by a powerful story 
emotions not merely of the actor, but of the auditor. . . . 

"Mr. Fry has written instrumental works of the highest im 
portance symphonies, overtures, quartettes, etc. He has also 
composed a very admirable Stabat Mater. These are the off 
shoots of a vigorous fancy, which naturally roots itself in the 
lyric drama. 

"They prove that in mere technical ability everything is 
to be expected from Mr. Fry s opera. And, indeed, if we were 
not metropolitan, and therefore much superior to other peo 
ple, we should not permit ourselves in any way to doubt the 
merit of this work. For it was performed in Philadelphia for 
many consecutive nights to the intense delight of the Phila- 
delphians, and after all Philadelphians are human. This fact 
is surely worth something, although its precise value has not 
been estimated for twelve years. 

"Under ordinary circumstances a new work may fairly be 
left to the natural excitement which a new work invariably 
creates in the public mind. But there are many things against 
Mr. Fry: his work is laid before the public at the last moment; 
he has nothing but the good will of the artists to depend upon 
for where there are but two nights to the close of an engage 
ment, the power of the manager is very slight; he is thrown 
into the midst of the Passion Week, and last but not least. 
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there is a powerful clique against him, simply because Mr. 
Fry is an American. 

"On the other side, he has the good wishes of every sincere 
lover of music, and we are sure will merit and receive their 
favorable verdict. Tonight and on Wednesday then, we hope 
to see the Academy of Music filled to its greatest capacity and 
by audiences, too, determined to express an opinion. . . . 

"The opera has been diligently rehearsed, and the principal 
artists, with wonderful kindness, have applied themselves 
earnestly to the study of their parts." 

Later, in reviewing the actual performance, Seymour 
writes: 

"Mr. Ullman proved that he is the Napoleon of managers, 
by keeping his word, last night, in a dangerous undertaking. 
AJI average manager would have backed down at the last 
moment; he would have invented an insolent excuse, and al 
lowed Mr. Fry s Leonora to gather a little more dust in that 
limbo whence it has been rescued. This has been the course 
of procedure for twelve years. It would be useless and un 
timely to give the reason now, for the reason no longer holds 
good. Mr. Ullman has thought for himself, and acted on his 
own responsibility with a result which we trust will be bene 
ficial to American art. 

"Mr. Fry s opera of Leonora was originally ^brought out* 
by the Seguin troupe of English opera singers at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, during the season of 1845, and 
reproduced the following year at another Philadelphia House. 
Its success was great, and it enjoyed a number of repetitions 
in spite of much unkind criticism. In those days the discussion 
of musical matters was limited to one or two little cliques, 
each furiously hostile to the other, but all animated with a 
coarse suspicion of everything American. The young man, 
Fry, with his operatic work under his arm, broke in rudely 
on their prerogatives; he brushed them away like flies, and 
audaciously submitted his work to the public. Clearly, under 
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such circumstances, it was the duty of the work to fail; but 
for some reason which the critics could never understand, it 
obstinately refused to fail, and, in point of fact, succeeded 
prodigiously. A result so exasperating produced for Leonora 
a faithful legion of enemies, and as this species of human 
creature enjoys remarkable longevity, it is not improbable 
that some of the ancient force may turn up on the present oc 
casion. 

"Leonora is Mr. Fry s first operatic effort for the public, 
and like all first works, it contains much that is admirable, and 
much that might be better. Its principal characteristic is mel 
ody. The fertility of Mr. Fry s invention is in this respect re 
markable, and it is the more remarkable from the fact that 
he does not seek his inspiration in the shady and sentimental 
groves of the minor scale, like most young composers, but in 
tibe broad and healthful uplands of the major mode. The best 
melodies of the opera orchestral and vocal are in the long- 
breathed, deepchested major. The exceptions to this general 
rule are, we should suppose, intentional, as in the drinking 
song King Death, where sackcloth and ashes and a touch 
of brimstone are needed; and in the opening of the second 
act, where sentimentalism and an oboe are necessary, and 
elsewhere 1 as occasion demanded. But the prevalent coloring 
of Mr. Fry s sentimentality is manly; it does not remind you 
of the greenhorn who trembles when he speaks to a lady, and 
sits down on his hat in a perspiring tremor. What the litera 
ture of the day (especially dramatic literature) lacks, this 
opera supplies and illustrates namely, abandon. It goes from 
one idea to another without looking back, and is as hearty and 
elastic and joyful and satisfied at the beginning of the fourth 
act as at the commencement of the first. This of course shows 
an immensely fertile invention, which, as in the case of Ros 
sini, subsequent productions may tame down considerably. 
Prodigality of idea is certainly an indication of genius, and 
with other indiscretions, belongs to youth. But what an in- 
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finite relief it is to be bathed in melody, after being dry- 
rubbed with mere sound, as in the case of some modern com 
posers, who like many literatours think that nothing can be 
good unless it is finnikin and exhausted and polished. 

"A frank acknowledgment of the super-abundant merit of 
one of the first essentials of opera leads us naturally to the con 
templation of a fault which is sometimes unpleasantly appar 
ent in Mr. Fry s work. This is a certain suggestiveness in the 
opening bars of some of the melodies which carries our mem 
ory to past pleasures afforded by other composers. Thus in 
the second and third acts there are undoubted reminiscences 
of Bellini, and of Donizetti, and an old Landler has not been 
quite forgotten in the finale to the first act. The resemblances 
are only momentary, and evidently not willful, but it is one 
of the phenomena of music, that if you but touch the memory 
of a tune, it brings forth all that it has ever retained. There 
is nothing remarkable, therefore, that such resemblances pro 
voked the ire of those shallow critics who look on their voca 
tion as a privileged growl, and who are never critical if not 
severe. It is unnecessary to justify blemishes so slight as these, 
and it is not our place to do it under any circumstances. But 
we would remark to the initiated, that musical composition is 
a study; that it is acquired by a precise, close, and systematic 
examination and imitation of certain models. Reams of ruled 
paper are used up in the attainment, until the producing mind 
knows how to produce in the most effective manner. It hap 
pens, invariably, that the first works of any composer bear 
certain earmarks of other hands. It is the case in Mr. Fry s first 
opera, and it was the case in Mr. Beethoven s first symphony. 
"Another defect which belongs to youth, is the excessive 
use of brass in the orchestra and we might add elsewhere. 
Mr. Fry "goes it" with his three trombones and his Bombar- 
done, as if those instruments breathed the elixir of life. Not a 
note in the score has been changed since the time when it was 
first played in Philadelphia, and we who have heard in New 
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York some of Mr. Fry s recent symphonies, have an oppor 
tunity of judging how much he has improved by subduing 
this excessive vitality. Apart from the brass instruments, the 
orchestration is remarkable for its fluency, for its fullness, and 
for its progress. Albrechtsberger somewhere says, that the 
indispensable requisites for a worthy theatrical composer, are 
a proved experience of dramatic effect in rhetorical declama 
tion, a lively fancy in musical painting, practical knowledge 
of vocal and instrumental effect, and a judicious employment 
of all lawful aids. In each respect Mr. Fry is equal to the 
emergency suggested by the fine old theorist; his declamation 
is dramatic (our only objection being that it is sometimes too 
dramatic); his fancy luxuriant to a degree; his knowledge 
(theoretical, rather than practical, we judge) of vocal and 
instrumental effect, good; and his employment of lawful aids 
(and unlawful aids, sometimes) sufficient to satisfy the criti 
cal part of the audience and please the multitude. Still, as we 
have said, his instrumentation is loud, and brassy, and in some 
cases unconventional to the point of inconsistency, as in the 
Romance and Aria of Marianna, in the third act, where the 
drum and the cymbols are employed in the accompaniment 
of the contralto voice. We are aware that the piece is a Moor 
ish piece, and that the instruments are characteristic/ But 
truth never sounded more unpleasantly than in this case. We 
call particular attention to the melody of this romanza and of 
the duet, which follows. They are the only additions Mr. Fry 
has made to the opera, and show once more how astonishing 
is his supply of melody. Madame D Angri, Signor Tiberini, 
and Madame La Grange sung deliciously in this scene. 

"It is time we spoke of the performance, which in spite 
of hasty production was good. The most notable defect was 
an unnecessary and persistent loudness in the orchestra; the 
choruses (which are all well written and effective) were sung 
with precision, and the principal artists, although occasionally 
nervous and hitchy in their new roles, were up in the text. 
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The first act, with its gay drinking chorus, its free and easy 
unison, and its bass solo King Death passed off like a flash of 
light. Signor Gassier, the principal actor, sang like the true 
artist he is; but in the solo to which we have referred the 
music is too low for his voice. At the end of the act Mr. Fry 
was called out. The second act opens with a lovely melody 
sung by the tenor (Signor Tiberini), Oh! fortune/ and is 
followed by a duet for the bass and tenor, excellently sung 
and warmly applauded; the scene closes with another duet 
between the same parties, full of spirit and determination: 
we then proceed to the banqueting hall, where we have a 
choral accompaniment to a charming and well known waltz, 
an extra band on the stage and a picture of great animation. 
The whole of this scene is musically admirable, and it is but 
justice to Mr. Ullman to say that he has spared no expense in 
the decorations, A cavatina by the soprano (the allegro, "Mid 
the smiles/ one of the most charming things in the opera); 
a quartette fluently and clearly written, and a brilliant polacca 
finale Oh! moment enchanting/ brought down the curtain 
amid thunders of applause and Mr. Fry and the principal 
artists were again demanded and made their appearance. In 
the third act we have the freshest and best part of the opera. 
D Angri s scene is unexceptionable (except as regards drum 
and cymbals ) ; the duet between Leonora and Julio How 
had I wronged thee ever perfectly original and fragrant; 
the finale bold, well devised, and eminently dramatic. The 
curtain descended once more amid loud applause, and Mr. 
Fry and the artists appeared, The fourth act is excellent, 
principally for its concerted pieces and too the skill which the 
author displays in preserving his energy to the last. 

"The greatest credit is due to Mad. La Grange, Mad. 
D Angri, Signor Tiberini, Signor Gassier, Signor Rocco, and 
Signor Barratini. In an incredibly short space of time, and 
under discouraging circumstances, they have studied im 
portant roles and mastered them. To Mr. Anschiitz, too, who 
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in this revival has worked with undeviating conscientiousness, 
the thanks of the public and the composer are due. It is a 
cheering thing to know that so much good will has been ex 
pended on a work which is simply to be played once more 
and that in spite of an emphatic success/ 

As a perfect foil to Seymour s deft treatment of the rather 
delicate subject of Fry s supposed lack of originality in his 
music, we note the following characteristically forthright 
challenge from Fry himself, quoted from the Tribune in 
Dwight s Journal for February 5, 1859: 

"Art of course is progressive, and the best composer is he 
who plagiarizes most from all who have preceded. That alone 
will constitute his learning, his universality, his humanity. 
When it is found that certain forms are alone graceful, it is 
the business of the composer to use them even if they have 
been used before. When certain chords are terrible unless 
he is going to make a new human nature he must use them. 
When a certain instrument recalls memories or imaginings of 
war of the chase of idyllic life ... of the sky, the trees, 
the flowers, the winds the composer is bound by his alle 
giance to Art, not to use the contrary and be false in order to 
be original . . . The inevitability of melodic progression; 
the unyielding laws of harmony; the properties of instrumen 
tation, the canons of musico-verbal accent; the progressions 
of ideas and the eloquent structure of form, are all common 
property; and genius is simply the quality which takes these 
accretions and adds something to them delightful and mem 
orable." 

All of which is by way of saying that originality is not every 
thing. 

As we pass to a discussion of Fry s third and last complete 
opera, Notre Dame of Paris (1864) his first opera, Aurelia 
the Vestal (1841) was never produced there are certain 
circumstances to be considered. 

Six years have passed since the New York Times chronicled 
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the "emphatic success" of the New York production of his 
opera Leonora in revised form. As stated elsewhere, Fry is 
now a sick man, putting up a valiant fight for his life. Hence 
there is physical weakness, but we note no diminution of his 
natural energy. However, his physical condition could not 
fail to be reflected in one way or another in his work as for 
instance in such matters as the feverish haste with which he 
composed the greater part of this last opera, and then waited 
a fuU year to complete it; in the large amount of earlier ma 
terial transferred to its pages with consequent danger to its 
essential unity; and also hinted at in his continued indecision 
as to what he should call his opera. In view of all this, and 
composed under such difficult circumstances, the opera is 
surprisingly successful 

A strong element in this success was Fry s consistent use 
of his new techniques, first shown in 1858 and now thor 
oughly assimilated. Almost without exception his melodies 
now disclose a new simplicity and directness of expression 
quite unknown in 1845, first becoming apparent in 1858. They 
are also more extended in form and more differentiated in 
content a gentle chromaticism tending to soften the con 
tours of those of a lyric character while the newly acquired 
use of more forceful dissonance has given new strength to 
those of more dramatic quality. And while Fry s harmonic 
idiom is still that of his own time, there is a fuller use of 
altered chords resulting in greater harmonic richness, and a 
more specialized use of such expressive intervals as that of 
the ninth (particularly the minor ninth) a richly dramatic 
tonal color now permanently added to his palette. 

We find these various types exemplified in our present quo 
tations. The first shows the melody of the chorus which opens 
the First Scene of the First Act a gay, joyous, outpouring of 
high spirits, in the depiction of which Fry is always happy ( in 
both senses of the word! ) . 
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The second (Plate VII) portrays a later phase of the same 
scene the crowd now angered by the withdrawal of per 
mission for their procession in honor of the King of Fools 
( Quasimodo ) , Here we see Fry s skilful use of his new found 
dissonant technique. The first measures bring us cries of 
"Treason, Treason" in which all the strings of the orchestra 
(high and low) sound G flat, while the woodwinds (except 
flute, which is silent) with horns and chorus give F. The re 
sult is vigorous in the extreme. On the following page we find 
an equaUy successful treatment of dissonance at the words 
"Vengeance, Vengeance" this time in harsh harmonic se 
quence of full chords. These are bold strokes and effective. 

On these pages we also discover other characteristics of 
Fry s later style. While for the most part his various arias and 
concerted numbers are no longer formally set off one from 
another by elaborate preluding measures, recitative and the 
like, but grow more naturally out of the musical context, all 
of which tends toward a more unified effect still this gain is 
often off set (as shown here) by abrupt and awkward pauses, 
although in this particular instance they may well be justified 
in view of the dramatic intensity of the scene. On the other 
hand, we may feel that this intensity is somewhat cooled by 
the sudden insertion of the intrinsically interesting but per 
haps inappropriate contrapuntal passage as given in the mid 
dle of the first page. If so, we must remember that Fry is not 
the first composer to set his chorus to singing a purely aca 
demic passage in the midst of an intensely dramatic situation. 
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We can be thankful that here it is so inherently good. Un 
expectedly, Fry s early fault of too much repetition of a single 
phrase, or a sequence of phrases, reappears on this second 
page with its fourfold repetition of the brief four note phrase. 
But here again Fry is merely following Rossini and the Italian 
tradition, from which he had seemed to have broken away. 

In our second excerpt, a portion of an Aria by De Cha- 
teaupers (tenor) in the first act, we have an excellent example 
of Fry s achievement of a long sustained but simple and direct 
melodic line. Here, too, he has maintained a fluent continuity, 
effected by deft camouflage of any abrupt pause if it oc 
curs in the voice, the orchestra carries on; if in the orchestra, 
the voice holds over. Here we find also varying patterns of 
orchestral accompaniment in the invention of which Fry has 
become really proficient. Also skilful use of richly colored 
harmonies in a romantically conceived two fold sequence 
leading to an emotional climax in which any tenor might well 
rejoice Caruso would have done it sumptuously and would 
have gloried in it. In brief, this Aria is worthy of the romantic 
spirit of its time (Plate VIII). 

Throughout this entire opera we are conscious of a more 
pronounced and constantly developing tendency on Fry s part 
towards a certain interpretative realism. We found it in the 
anger of the crowd expressed in those harsh sequences of 
Act I. We found it in Quasimodo s Aria (also in the First Act) 
where the composer gives a highly subjective portrayal of 
Victor Hugo s unhappy dwarf through Quasimodo s own lips 
in a melody grotesque and limping, with wide spaced and 
awkward intervals a veritable caricature. We shall find it 
in less formidable circumstances in Act II, where there is a 
bit of naive realism as Frollo interrupts Quasimodo in the 
very midst of a sentence and the music is interrupted in identi 
cal fashion. Such apt treatment betokens a lively imagination 
on Fry s part as well as superior craftsmanship. 

The duet which follows immediately registers yet another 
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gain for Fry as operatic composer. While lie still makes use 
of consecutive thirds and sixths in writing for two voices, he 
does so only in proper proportion; there are also extensive 
passages of effective give and take between the two singers. 
We found nothing quite like this in either 1845 or 1858. 

Act II closes with some of the best dramatic writing in the 
opera. The final scene is laid out in a large way and develops 
a powerful cumulative climax. At the beginning and accom 
panying the action on the stage, a persistent series of chro 
matic figures by the strings alone ( scale patterns of various 
lengths and in many parts ) to which woodwinds are gradu 
ally added, forms a sinister and menacing background. The 
whole scene is well managed, the action and speech are free 
and fluent, the orchestral score highly descriptive, with 
abundance of grim dissonance. The quiet parts give needed 
contrast. 

From Act III we quote the first measures of De Cha- 
teaupers* Aria, "Vision of Love." This attractive Aria is first 
accompanied by muted strings (the first violins duplicating 
the voice) with occasional touches of wood winds later ac 
companied by harp with tremolo strings. 




We quote also the first measures of an Aria by Gudule 
( Contralto ) which later, with the addition of De Chateaupers 
(Tenor) and Frollo (Bass), forms the Finale of Act III, in 
which the two sustained upper voices are accompanied by 
the Bass in a very florid counterpoint (page 224). 

Of quite different type from either of the above is our ex 
cerpt from Act IV. Here we have Fry at his very best force- 
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ful, original (with no nostalgic overtones from other days 
and other sources), authoritative, vital in every tone. The 
vigorous rhythm, the momentous change from the D flat and 
E flat at the top of the first phrase to the D natural and E nat 
ural of the second (a veritable inspiration), the hysterical 
coloratura, the simplicity of the orchestral score (consisting 
merely of strings and wood winds ) thus focusing the fierce 
light of tragedy on the voice alone all this forms a dramatic 
scene not surpassed (if even equaled) in all of Fry s writing. 
Would that it might have been oftener achieved! 
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And this wish well applies to the Finale of this last Act of 
the Opera. There are moments of desperate striving to reach 
the dramatic heights of the stage action and all possible tech 
nical means are applied to this end. But somehow the inspira 
tion lags. It is evident that Fry the invalid wrote these scores 
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not Fry of the vigorous personality whose career we have 
been following so long. However, at the very end of the scene 
there comes a brief instant of authentic drama, when the 
dying De Chateaupers cries out in agony the one word "Es- 
meralda." The orchestra echoes it in identical intervals and 
the curtain falls. 

Earlier in these pages we referred to the fact that while 
Fry s original full score of Notre Dame makes use of English 
text exclusively, the other two manuscript orchestral scores 
contain both English and Italian text. There is also a fourth 
copy, in vocal score, of which the First Act is published sepa 
rately while the remaining three acts are still in manuscript. 
There are also two manuscript Librettos, one in English, die 
other in Italian. 

In the manuscript full scores various changes are made (or 
indicated) as also even in the published First Act itself, and 
Fry takes pains to instruct the copyist (as we see on the title- 
page) to follow in future the piano copy rather than the full 
score, adding: "This Piano copy is the opera as it was played 
exactly." This seems definitely to foreshadow a published edi 
tion of the complete opera in vocal score, incorporating within 
it all changes made in the various earlier manuscripts and 
with constant reference to Fry s own vocal score as the au 
thoritative version of the work. There are still extant certain 
corrected proof sheets of this final version, doomed never 
to be finished. 

Undoubtedly this task occupied the last few months of 
Fry s life, before leaving for the West Indies, and was in 
tended to prepare the opera for possible future presentation 
in Italian as well as in English. Just as Fry s earliest operatic 
writing concerned itself with the use of Italian texts, so he 
intended this last should do also. And thus we see that his 
intense devotion to all that had to do with Italian opera re 
mained with him to the very end. 
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We now turn once more to a contemporary review, this 
time to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin for May 7, 1864, 
with its excerpts from certain New York papers: 

"The second performance of Mr. W. H. Fry s opera of Notre 
Dame of Paris attracted a large audience to the Academy of 
Music last evening. The performance was so much better 
than it was at the initial representation that we regret that 
more time was not given for preparation, so that everything 
might have been done as elegantly as it was last evening. We 
have never seen an opera especially one of an elaborate 
character go off so smoothly. The principal singers showed 
that improvement which is the natural result of confidence 
after a first success. The chorus was magnificent beyond any 
we have ever heard, and the great orchestra and military 
band were all that could be desired. There were no hitches 
and delays, and the curtain fell a little after eleven o clock. 

"This second performance enables us to judge better of 
Notre Dame as a musical work, and we do not hesitate to put 
it in the very front rank of modern operas better than some 
of Verdi s, Donizetti s and Bellini s, and far before those of 
Pacini, Petrella and others that have won popularity. The 
whole of the first act is rich in grand combinations. The sec 
ond act is of a different character, but equally good; the clos 
ing quartette being an uncommonly original and beautiful 
composition. There is a trio in the third act of rare excellence, 
and the last act is full of beauties . . , 

"Several of the leading journals of New York regarded the 
production of Mr. Fry s opera as such an important musical 
event, that they sent their critics here to witness its first 
representation. They give extended notices, from which we 
make some extracts: 

[From the N.Y. World] 

"The first performance gained for Notre Dame liberal ap 
plause, but not all that it deserves. Mrs. Kempton who made 
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her dSbut in the opera as Gudule, earned many laurels, which 
the audience failed to bestow. Madame Borchard, Mr. Castle 
and Mr. Campbell pleased the house momentarily. Mr. Seguin 
acted with rare intelligence and sung earnestly; but his voice 
is not one of even quality, and does not always fuse well with 
the others. His make-up was a very creditable study. Mr. 
Thomas evinced every requisite for his position, and delighted 
all with the rare display of his orchestral resources. In many 
respects a finer operatic performance was never given in 
America. The opera is most creditable to Mr. Fry s talent and 
taste, and to the national name. A word of praise belongs 
also to Mr. J. R. Fry, the librettist, who has furnished a drama 
skilfully framed and well written. The scenic artists of the 
Philadelphia Academy have displayed much ability in their 
incidental work. Likewise the costumers . . . 

"We hope that Mr. Harrison will find it in his power soon 
to present Notre Dame before a New York audience, with 
whom we can safely predict it would meet with distinguished 
success. 

[From the N.Y. Times] 

"Although there is an abundance of square melodies, they 
are so deftly interwoven in the main texture that they can 
not be readily taken away by the ear. The hearer s impression 
is a general one, involving much that is delightful in the way 
of music, and everything that can be imagined in the way of 
gorgeous spectacle. The first act is devoted almost exclusively 
to scenic and spectacular combinations. There are processions 
of ecclesiastics, soldiers, peasants, maskers and others; a mili 
tary band, and an organ pealing through the open portals of 
the church. In the second act we have again the organ, used in 
combination with a peal of real bells; a grand military chorus 
with band a la Faust, and a scene similar to that employed 
in the last act of Rigoletto. From this point the music becomes 
quieter. The best part of the opera will be found in the second 
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act, the whole of which is admirable. Mr. Fry has been most 
successful in writing for the low-pitched voices. The bary 
tone, bass, and contralto parts are the best. The gayety and 
brilliancy of the soprano is sometimes a little overstrained and 
the tenor is not likely to fall in love with himself. In the very 
important matter of instrumentation, Mr. Fry is particularly 
happy. Some of the scenes are tone-colored with absolute 
felicity. The rather coarse vehemency of the brass band, must, 
however, be excepted from this praise. 

"The opera was produced under the direction of Mr. L. F. 
Harrison, of Irving Hall, and was more than a credit to that 
enterprising and able manager. We have had nothing in New 
York equal to the tableaux presented on Wednesday night. 
They were superb. The chorus, too, composed of amateurs 
as well as professionals, was admirable. It was the best, fresh 
est and most prompt chorus we have heard in America. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, num 
bered upward of sixty performers, and was all that could be 
desired. There was a military band of thirty and a drum 
corps of ten, so that in some of the scenes upwards of three 
hundred persons were employed. It remains for us to add 
that the opera was a complete success and will be repeated. 
The leading roles were sustained by Mme. Borchard, Mr. Wil 
liam Castle, Mr, S. C. Campbell and Mr. Seguin, all of whom 
acquitted themselves conscientiously and well." 

[Preceding the above paragraphs in the original review, 
Seymour had written:] 

"Notre Dame is an entirely new score and we are glad to 
be able to say at once a much better one than its predecessor 
[Leonora]. It consists of four acts, written in a fluent Italian 
style the only style recognized by Fry as appropriate for the 
delineation of musical subjects. Opinions are divided on this 
question, but the gentleman is certainly true to his own the 
ory. The repertoire of the Academy does not contain a work 
more thoroughly imbued with the spirit and fire of Italy. In 
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the extraordinary derth [sic] of composers it is remarkable 
that one who possesses such gifts should have been slighted 
so long and so persistently. Notre Dame is as good as the 
average opera that comes to us now from Europe. With the 
steadiness that follows practice, and the economy which ex 
perience teaches, it is evident that the pen which has here 
found so many happy fancies could easily find more and do 
better/* 

[From the N.Y. Tribune] 

"Mr. Fry s musical reputation will be greatly augmented 
by this work. Many of its attributes are of an order which the 
most famous composers are glad to be credited with. The in 
strumentation is rich and sonorous to a degree which few 
have surpassed. The operas of Bellini and Donizetti do not 
generally show such closely studied orchestral writing. It is 
replete with resonant choral effects, and in the construction 
of its concerted pieces imagination and skill are alike demon 
strated. No one could deny that Notre Dame stands well in 
all these respects beside the acknowledged works of modern 
writers of repute. And it is impossible not to deeply regret 
that Mr. Fry s opportunities for public testing of his capabili 
ties have been so limited. The stride from his Leonora to his 
Notre Dame is prodigious. In another country, where all men s 
hands and hearts are not against the progress of art, that 
stride might have been made a score of years ago; and we 
need have very little hesitation in believing that Mr. Fry s 
name would now be an honored one far and near, wherever 
the art he has studied, and loved, and protected is held in 
esteem," 

Of Fry s first completed opera, Aurelia the Vestal, there is 
no need to go into any detailed discussion. It contains many 
excellent passages and for an early work, shows remarkable 
technical skill. Over elaborated, altogether too long, both as 
to the whole work and its individual parts, it has the virtues 
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and faults of youth. We are not surprised that Giubilei, with 
all his influence, failed to get it produced in London. How 
ever, it makes its own romantic appeal and forms an impor 
tant early milestone in Fry s development as an operatic com 
poser. 

We quote the opening measures of the Overture, Maestoso 
con tutta forza, for full orchestra. Also a later passage. Lento 
religioso, for horns and trombones, the second horn taking 
the melody. This recurrent theme (later given out by wood 
winds and strings pizzicato) ultimately forms the close of 
the opera. So early, then, we see Fry s delight in the rich 
warm color of horns and trombones, the same delight that he 
still shows, some twenty years later, in the score of Notre 
Dame. 
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As we look back over these three completed operas of Fry s, 
we find a certain planned unity of purpose developing 
through the years. In 1841 he stresses the "succession and 
arrangement of action, the progression of events, and the 
climax of catastrophe" as so brilliantly exemplified in Bellini s 
Norma. Now, in 1864, Fry says of Meyerbeer s Huguenots, 
"The plot is large and noble the characters broad and 
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sharply drawn and varied." In other words, in any serious 
operatic writing (grand opera) he felt there must be, first, 
mastery of dramatic technique; then, the broader outlook 
on life itself. The unifying element throughout is "Catastro 
phe," impending or completed. Fry seems never to have been 
interested in any form of conventional comedy on the op 
eratic stage. 

We introduce Fry s Stabat Mater, his only complete Ora 
torio, with the following characteristic passage quoted from 
the New York Tribune in Dwight s Journal for January 2, 
1858: "The modern oratorio is a bastard of the old Oratorio. 
The dramatic interest is utterly destroyed . . . Adam with a 
music book in his hand sings his love to Eve with a music 
book in her hand, and the grande passion under such circum 
stances reminds us of two owls in an ivy bush . . . 

"The music of Haydn s Creation is so pure and beautiful 
that it seems a pity it is mixed up with this dead and departed 
Oratorio of the middle ages, when the plastic arts and the 
drama taught boors and barbarians religious ideas." 

Apparently Fry determined that no stereotyped Adam and 
Eve, no ivy-held somnolent owls, should be allowed to inter 
fere with pure and simple "religious ideas" in any oratorio 
he might write a determination admirably carried out in 
his Stabat Mater or the Crucifixion of Christ. 

This large and important work is conceived on broad lines 
and follows an original and interesting plan, embracing a 
long and elaborate orchestral introduction and a similarly 
symphonic interlude between its two parts. While at times 
Fry s setting of this tragic text seems somewhat lacking in 
sufficiently serious atmosphere, yet in certain other portions 
Fry seems to show greater depth and feeling than in any of 
his previous works and in general it may be said that the 
content is worthy of its form. 

As a full description of its several versions is given in tiie 
list of Fry s works in Appendix I, it will not be repeated here. 
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If there should seem to be unnecessary confusion in the se 
quence of its different parts, the indulgence of the reader is 
asked in view of the fact that the complicated disorder which 
always attends the study of Fry s larger scores is here in full 
force. 

No attempt is made to discuss in detail all of the dozen or 
more different sections of the work my purpose being 
merely to choose certain salient points for brief discussion 
and quotation. 

Following the orchestral prelude, the choral part of the 
work opens with a setting of the first lines of the Latin text 
for solo quartet and chorus (Largo sostenuto). 

We quote the expressive opening theme for horns and the 
impassioned cry (Soprano solo), "Stabat Mater dolorosa." 
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In one copy Fry has appropriately marked this passage, "En 
pleurant." As the Soprano solo reaches its climax on high G 
the full orchestra enters with a crashing fortissimo truly a 
dramatic beginning. 

Noteworthy also, for its simplicity and suavity of line (al 
beit its tessitura is rather high Fry thinks nothing of a high 
B flat, either for Tenor or Soprano) is the Tenor solo, "Dum 
pendebat," which occurs later in this same section. 
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Only rarely in this work does Fry make use of exaggerated 
decoration, but it happens that in the original version of the 
second number, "Cujus animam," Duet for Soprano and 
Tenor, Poco allegro ed agitato, Fry had repeated for oboe solo 
the dramatic cry given by Soprano solo in the preceding 
number. This declamatory passage for oboe, instead of being 
broken in upon by full orchestra at its climax, is accompanied 
by a rapid and rather spectacular chromatic scale in sixty- 
fourth notes up and down performed by clarinet (un 
questionably Fry s favorite orchestral instrument). Fortu 
nately his better judgment comes to the rescue and in the later 
version he cuts out this entire passage. The idea of the oboe 
melody harking back to its earlier presentation by soprano 
voice in the preceding section was good. But the extreme 
virtuosity of the clarinet cadenza was entirely out of place, a 
fact which Fry himself apparently came to realize. 

In this same second number Fry introduces a revolutionary 
element a three measure phrase! 

TiOCO O.iltjf6 tel. 09t.ia.io 



With No. 6 (or 5B, as sometimes given), "Pro peccatis" 
(Moderato sostenuto), we find a very sincere expression of 
religious feeling. We reproduce a part of the tenor solo which 
runs throughout the number, as showing how far Fry had 
come from the short broken phrases of earlier days. We note 
also the strikingly abrupt rhythmic effects at the words "Et 
flagellis subditum." 
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From No. 6 (or 7), "Vidit suum (Andante) we quote the 
introduction for horn, bassoon and cello, later full orchestra. 






As originally written for Soprano solo and Orchestra, this sec 
tion was deeply religious, simple in expression, with no inap 
propriate decorative treatment. 
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For some unknown reason, in its later manuscript form, 
Fry has used an entirely new and different setting for Soprano 
and Contralto Duet, accompanied by strings and various 
woodwinds. 
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This form was adopted in the edition (separate numbers) 
published by Ditson. Florid in the extreme, it furnishes one 
instance in which Fry has treated his subject most inappro 
priately. In only one section of this interminable number (that 
in A major, quoted below) does he give any simple expres 
sion of the text, and even here it is only the dulcem natum 
mood that he expresses successfully not at all the pathos of 
morientem desolatum. As music of its day the entire number 
is brilliant and effective. As a setting of the text it is a failure. 

However, we recall Rossini s setting of Stabat Mater, and 
Fry has perpetrated nothing worse, even here, than Rossini 
in his "Cujus animam." 
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One of the most effective portions of the entire work is 
No. 8 (or 9), Aria for Bass and Chorus, "Fac ut ardeat cor 
meum" (Allegro maestoso). Its mood is established with the 
first measures of the solo Bass. Here Fry has caught the very 
essence of the text its virility and strength. The contrasting 
theme is also excellent. 
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What Bass singer would not thrill to these forceful meas 
ures! With judicious curtailment and carefully revised dic 
tion, this number would well repay performance today. 

No. 10 (or 11), "Fac ut portem" (Tenor with Quartet and 
Chorus), Fuga- Allegro, is the shortest and simplest number 
in the work. It is perhaps most interesting for its orchestral 
prelude which contains an example (rarely found in these 
larger works) of Fry s not inconsiderable contrapuntal skill. 
It is a brief f ugato-like passage of some twelve measures with 
an excellent subject. If not exactly a conventional "Fuga" 
as Fry calls it, it is nonetheless an effective bit of contrapuntal 
writing. 




The Finale, No. 11 (or 12), "Inflammatus/ "Quando 
corpus" and "Amen," Soprano solo with Quartet and Chorus, 
Allegro maestoso, gives opportunity for brilliant work on the 
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part of the Soprano soloist. While not flamboyant (its mood 
may be judged from its first measures ), the whole movement 
is exultant, and skilfully utilizes the simple dignity of the key 
of C major. The brief closing "Amen" is impressive in its utter 
and absolute simplicity while the entire orchestra (cymbals 
included) adds its powerful and triumphant voice. 
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Besides the Stabat Mater Fry began another oratorio, Moses 
in Egypt, which he never completed. Indeed, after a few 
introductory pages, it becomes a mere sketch. However, frag 
mentary as it is, the first number is completely laid out, con 
sisting of various solos (Moses, Pharaoh, etc.) and certain 
effective choral passages. 

The harmonization is simple, the melodies chiefly in recita 
tive form as befits the scene, the suggested instrumentation 
skilful and appropriate. The use of the brasses at climactic 
points is impressive and the interplay of solo and chorus is 
always well handled. 

Altogether it is unfortunate that Fry could not have car 
ried this work further. It is undoubtedly a late work (or from 
his best period, at any rate) and shows none, or few, of Fry s 
earlier defects. 

Next in importance among Fry s choral works is the Crystal 
Palace Ode, which opens in mysterious mood with various 
phrases from woodwinds, saltando strings, and the like, con 
tinuing until the male chorus enters with the fittingly dark 
phrase, "Lo the transitory darkness from our palace floats 
away" to which are added in turn, Alto and Soprano, culmi 
nating in an extremely florid cadenza for Soprano solo. 

Fry s idea is sound, that the solo Soprano should break 
forth in an ecstasy of tone at the climactic major chord (for 
full chorus) "Away* and had he given a brief cadenza, it 
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would have been extremely effective but five measures is 
altogether too much. 

This elaborately decorative mood is continued with ca 
denzas and preluding phrases for various woodwinds, finish 
ing with a recitative-like passage for oboe solo. This leads 
directly to the full chorus, fortissimo, "Lo the glorious gems 
of genius." The mood is well expressed, but unfortunately the 
music is rather commonplace. 

However, in the midst of much that is far from being Fry 
at his best, there is one passage which rises to a highly dra 
matic climax. Full chorus, at times in unison with full strings 
and certain of the brasses, intones "Nations hear that mighty 
music, rolling through the mountain bars, planting deserts, 
bridging oceans, marrying the choral stars. * The declamation 
is excellent and when the orchestra becomes silent at the final 
phrase, while the chorus continues entirely unaccompanied, 
in chords of the simplest, most impressive character, the effect 
must have been profoundly moving. Too bad that so much 
of this composition is mediocre in character. Apparently it 
was hastily written. 

As promised earlier in these pages, we here reproduce the 
review of this event appearing in the Musical Review and 
Choral Advocate (New York) in its issue for May 11, 1854. 
After quoting the complete text, it continues as follows: "As 
the re-opening of the Crystal Palace was a great national 
event, as the prize ode was written by an American, set to 
music by an American, and performed by an American So 
ciety we would give Mr. Fry s composition something more 
than a mere passing notice and only regret that our limited 
space interdicts such an exposition of its merits as it justly 
deserves. 

"Each of the above verses is treated dramatically, accord 
ing to the composer s standpoint of writing for the voice. For 
example, after a brief introduction of a somber cast, the male 
voices in their lower pitch, commence with some somber 
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mystic chords, expressive of darkness . . . These are resolved 
so that the sopranos take them cheerfully up, and suddenly 
is heard towering above them all, on a long high sustained 
note, the first soprano which plays in a cadenza-like passage, 
on the word away . . . Then the flute takes up the dramatic 
idea and light-like gives its utmost floridities; then, another 
tint of musical effulgence is represented by the extremest 
floridity of the clarionet solo; then comes an oboe passage 
another flash of the musical prism, which is succeeded by a 
burst of all the orchestra and chorus on the words of the third 
line . . . 

"2nd verse, a martial strain accompanied by a heavy, tramp- 
like marking of the chords as though the host of nations met. 
Continues in second and third verses and turns to a soft 
orchestral passage, where the principal voice is solo and ends 
quietly on the word peace/ Next verse, Nations! hear that 
mighty music 7 rolling of drums and harshest chords on 
word mountain-bars* declaimed by chorus. At the words 
Marrying the choral stars the orchestra ceases, and the 
voices, without accompaniment, give a series of harmonies 
indicative of musical mysticism of which this is a sample: 




"The next verse Telling that our Crystal Palace is soprano 
solo, accompanied by the chorus rising to a climax. The next 
verse is solo there is further use made to a great extent of 
the musical material already displayed and the whole ends 
pianissimo, expressive of peace." Though clumsily expressed, 
this review is patently cordial and sincere. 
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Finally, from Fry s choral group, we quote a passage from 
his "Hallelujah Chorus" (Allegro maestoso ) , the text identical 
with that of Handel (page 241). Here Fry shows a skilful 
blending of contrapuntal technique and harmonic strength. 

Of Fry s orchestral works, the two most important to us 
are the early Santa Clans: Christmas Symphony (1853) and 
the late Overture to Macbeth (1862). 

To a student of Fry s works, I think his Santa Claus: 
Christmas Symphony comes as something of a surprise. We 
know that it was enormously popular, that it was the most 
frequently performed of all Fry s works in the early 1850 s. 
His brother Horace says it was performed by Jullien and his 
orchestra some forty-odd times, both in New York and on 
tour. 

But we are also familiar with the fact that it was held up 
to scorn by Willis, Dwight and others; and its mere title Santa 
Claus: Christmas Symphony sounds somewhat trivial in our 
ears. The words, Christmas Symphony, are all right. But the 
name, Santa Claus, brings to the mind of any American a 
mood not to be taken too seriously! Also we have seen that 
Fry s own comments in answer to Dwight and the others did 
not materially help his cause. 

However, when we study the score we begin to understand 
its popularity, and with certain very pronounced mental 
reservations, I feel inclined to align myself with Fry against 
his critics. 

True, it is too long drawn out, too repetitious, and at times 
childishly over programmatic, yet the various themes are 
excellent and appropriate to their individual moods. The in 
strumentation is admirable (one needs go no further than this 
tone poem to realize Fry s skill in orchestration) and the use 
of familiar melodies, notably "Adeste Fideles," is musicianly 
and impressive. 

Fry was conscious of the superb artistry of the principal 
performers in Jullien s orchestra and obviously wrote up to 
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them. One trembles to think what might have been the result 
if this composition had been performed by any ordinary or 
chestra. That situation Fry did not have to face. 

Not only were the players in this orchestra masters of their 
instruments, but the instruments themselves included many 
that were new or novel. "Mr. Koenig with his cornet; Mr. 
Wuille with his clarinet and saxophone as just perfected by 
M. Sax of Paris; Messrs. Lavigne and Reichert, oboe and flute 
respectively; bassoon Mr. Hardy." But perhaps best known of 
all, his fame coming down even to our own day, was Bottesini, 
the famous Double Bass player. Taken altogether, there was 
nothing finer anywhere than these first desk men of Jullien s 
orchestra. And of very special interest to Americans is the 
fact, already mentioned, that occupying no first chair but 
modestly taking his place among the twenty-odd first violins 
was eighteen year old Theodore Thomas. 
We quote briefly certain notable themes. 
^ a^4s,o*** c.* *.u.f.. 
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To my mind this first melody (cornet), Appassionato con 
molto portamento, is ideally adapted to its medium. It is 
brilliant, rhythmical, "passionate," and with its contrasting 
string setting could not fail of powerful effect. Its develop 
ment in unison with woodwinds and brasses, set against elabo 
rate passage-work in the higher strings, together with very 
voluble bassoon and lower strings must have been really 
(and legitimately) thrilling. 

At the other extreme, though equally broad in character, 
this time, however, expressing pathos, is the melody of the 
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"dying traveler" (Double Bass), molto espressivo, accom 
panied by tremolo strings, and in five measure periods! 
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It is a striking instance of Fry s keen orchestral sense that 
he should have realized and utilized the weird upper reaches 
of the double bass for the expression of this somber melody. 

We find this sensitiveness to orchestral effects throughout 
all of Fry s writing. It is entirely in character that he should 
give such suggestion as the following on the score of Santa 
Clans, written in his own hand: "Play on the finger board for 
a special effect during the tolling of the bell ... Let a gong 
be struck simultaneously with a large bell both softly." 

This "softly" is characteristic his scores abound in triple 
piano and like suggestions. Also in triple forte when occasion 
calls for it. 

One of the most attractive parts of the score is a slight pas 
sage for the three upper muted strings, which simulates a 
perfectly natural recitation of the "Lord s Prayer." One can 
fairly hear the words. It pictures children at their Evening 
Prayer and shows Fry s fine command of declamation. 

In view of so many really good passages, one can somewhat 
condone the too exuberant realism of the sleigh bells and the 
cracking whip, the over obvious storm scene and give Fry 
credit for a work rich in imaginative quality and very real 
musicianship. 

The Overture to Macbeth is one of the freshest, most spon 
taneous works (and dramatic withal) to be found in all of 
Fry s orchestral writing, and its themes are attractive and 
finely fashioned to their purpose. 

We find here Fry s own individual method of program- 
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matic expression where words are imagined as inherent in 
a sort of orchestral declamation, a species of realism in which 
Fry excelled. We have already found it, notably in the Lord s 
Prayer in Santa Claus, and now here in Macbeth, where it is 
used more extensively than elsewhere. I think we shall all 
agree that Fry s individual type of orchestral speech justifies 
itself. 

In our first excerpt, Allegro moderato (non troppo) ed 
agitato, we find Fry s familiar use of trombones and bom 
bardon in the scene of the witches. 




In the second, Marcato quasi Recit, the harmony changes 
with ever increasing intensity at each call of the trumpet. 
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With the third (a quasi-military movement) Macbeth s ap 
proach is announced by the clarinet. 




The fourth, Andante sost. assai-cantando, affords grateful 
contrast in its quiet appealing measures, first given out by 
strings, later by woodwinds, also by horns. 
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In the final excerpt, the spirited theme given out above by 
the clarinet reaches a militant apotheosis in its brilliant rendi 
tion by full orchestra. Here Fry discloses his ability to produce 
a full-throated, heart-quickening climax (Plate IX). 

In addition to several incomplete Overtures, Fry left the 
completed Overture to Evangeline, an excellent Theatre 
Overture. It contains an expressive melody given out by cor 
net, later by oboe and bassoon accompanied by florid pas 
sage work by the flute. It is effectively repeated at the close 
by solo violin. 

The middle section shows a contrasting waltz melody car 
ried first by strings, later by clarinet, changing to a synco 
pated waltz tune for clarinet, accompanied by strings. 

Besides Santa Glaus we note two additional "symphonies," 
both composed in the summer of 1854, viz., Niagara and 
Hagar in the Wilderness (A Sacred Symphony); also the 
enigmatic Adagio Sostenuto, date unknown. 

Of these, Niagara is something of a tour de force. It opens 
(Largo assai grave) pianissimo, with several kettle drums of 
differing pitch sounding simultaneously (truly the sound of 
many waters ) . Later they are joined by the lowest strings, 
brasses and wood winds. There follows a tremendous cre 
scendo during which there is a gradual addition of medium 
and higher strings and trumpets. The "symphony" continues 
with various solo effects, set against a background of rapidly 
moving lower strings (chromatic scales, etc.) with frequent 
fortissimos and triple fortes until it subsides (pianissimo and 
triple piano) into a quiet melodic passage (espressivo) in 
which the melody is carried by the wood winds in unison 
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also the harp is introduced. This is followed by a Da Capo, 
and the work closes (pianissimo and triple piano). 

Fry adds a note: "Retard these eight bars very much at the 
second time of playing them to produce a continued monot 
ony of effect." 

"Hagar in the Wilderness is based on a broad, sustained 
melody (in its first measures somewhat resembling Liszt s 
"Les Preludes"). 

eenfrg* are* 
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This is preceded by fragmentary phrases in lower strings 
and wood winds. This Largo Cantabile is similar in style and 
treatment to the above mentioned Adagio Sostenuto. 

The main melody in Hagar is first given out by the upper 
strings against sustained harmonies in the horns. It is followed 
by a similar melody for clarinet and saxophone (in the oc 
tave) with florid thirty-second note accompaniment in upper 
strings. It is later joined momentarily by wood winds and 
brasses, these followed by oboe and saxophone, again in the 
octave, and accompanied as before. The original melody is 
then given out by full orchestra and the work is brought to 
a highly dramatic close. 

Like the Adagio Sostenuto, the entire work is dominated 
by one single mood. 

It is on the cover of the Adagio Sostenuto that Fry s brother, 
Edward, in 1865 wrote: "Quere? Is this The Breaking Heart?" 

While in a general way the Adagio might seem to belong 
among Fry s earlier works (The Breaking Heart was com 
posed in 1852), careful study of its details points in another 
direction. It was only in his later works that Fry discovered 
the potentialities of the intervals of the major and minor 
ninth which he exploits so successfully in Notre Dame (com 
posed in 1862-63), Before this he had been long preoccupied 
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with the interval of the sixth (major and minor), an all ab 
sorbing interest which reached its climax in the revision of 
Leonora in 1858, only to be replaced in Notre Dame by a simi 
lar obsession with the interval of the ninth. This would seem 
to suggest that the Adagio, with its emphasis on the interval 
of the sixth, might be tentatively dated as about 1858 rather 
than either 1852 or 1863. 

Then, too, the long elaborate cadenza-like flute passage in 
even thirty-second notes set against the main theme exactly 
parallels a passage in the new portion of Act IV of Leonora 
(1858). Not only that, but at its close Fry introduces the 
identical effect produced in this same new portion of Leonora, 

by plunging the whole orchestra from ^ time (or ~ time as 
the case may be) into a vigorous climactic measure in ~ 

time with its sturdy sequence of six highly percussive quarter 
notes. The effect in both cases is dynamic in the extreme. 

It seems rather doubtful, then, that this can be the Adagio 
played so frequently in New York in the early 1850 s. Nor does 
it fit the contemporary description of that work as given in 
Dwight s Journal for February 4, 1854. 

It is admirable in its use of orchestral sonorities and barring 
the rather trifling flute passage referred to, is dignified and 
serious throughout. 

However, the "Quere" as to whether it might be a part (or 
the whole) of The Breaking Heart Symphony remains still 
without positive answer, 

One of the great surprises (to the present writer at least) 
in studying Fry s music is to find him a skilled writer for string 
quartet. Like so much of his work, Fry s quartets are apt to be 
long drawn out and often erratic in style, but there is no gain 
saying his ability in writing for this medium. It is evident that 
he was fond of this type of composition and experienced in it, 
for the extant quartets begin with No. 10 in C minor and there 
are some half dozen more in various stages of completion. 
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This tenth quartet (in C minor) is of very real interest. The 
first movement (Allegro) discloses excellent contrasting 
themes, an orthodox form (modified to some extent by Fry s 
often unorthodox procedure), along with admirable contra 
puntal passages and skilful writing of various sorts. The 
second movement (Adagio molto) is romantic in mood, 
highly decorative in style. The third (Allegretto) from which 
we quote the opening measures brings us a new and more 
personal phase of Fry s musical activities. Indeed, as we dig 
deeper into Fry s music early and late we discover that in 
his music, as so conspicuously in his personality, there is a 
strong vein of rugged individualism. 

We find in this movement, for example, much of the Fry 
we know in his letters and his lectures picturesque, vivid 
(startlingly so at times), uncompromising in what he feels 
to be right all this is suggested in the comparatively short 
third movement ( page 251 ) . 

Our quotation would seem to confirm what has been said. 
In the first place, a couple of five-measure phrases, distinctly 
3 + 21 Then, too, not only this unusual metrical pattern, but 
sudden transitions from piano to forte, even from fortissimo 
to pianissimo and vice versa. Here is Fry the impetuous indi 
vidualist. 

It has to be admitted that the middle section of this move 
ment does not completely carry out the promise of its open 
ing, nor of its closing portions. But unfortunately that, too, 
is Fry a man of various moods and frequently not at his best. 
The closing movement of this quartet (Finale maestoso. 
Tempo di Marcia) is better fitted to orchestral treatment than 
to the string quartet form. 

To bear out the earlier assertion that Fry was a skilled 
contrapuntist, we quote a passage from the first movement 
(Lento. Dead March) of the unfinished Quartet in C sharp 
minor in which the counterpoint is so "strict" as to be fairly 
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monotonous. But it shows Fry s unquestioned technique in 
such matters. 




In Dwight s Journal for March 13, 1858, quoted from his 
own Musical World, our familiar friend and critic of Fry s 
earlier days, Richard Storrs Willis, writes of Fr/s Eleventh 
Quartet: 

"Fry is a bundle of genius and waywardness. He does not 
know himself whether he likes better to do the brilliant and 
clever thing, or the wayward and eccentric thing. When he 
takes pen in hand, pen-musical or pen-literary, what seer can 
foretell where he is going to bring up? And how could any 
body know? He does not know himself . . . 

"Long live Fry! He is full of "youth and juice* enthusiasm 
for Art and glorious charity and kindness for all artists with 
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a fire in his brain (though smoke sometimes envelops it) 
which makes him luminous when it does clearly break forth, 
and stamps him as a man o genius." 

The two choral works, "Kyrie Eleison" and Mass in E flat, 
composed during the last few months of Fry s life ( but left un 
completed) are, of course, of great and poignant interest. 

The "Kyrie Eleison," written in the hope that it would be 
accepted for performance at the Installation of Fry s friend, 
John McCloskey, as Archbishop of New York, might well 
have been so accepted. For we can see that it was a work be 
fitting so august an occasion. Simple in outline, firm and 
strong in conception and execution, with expressive passages 
for Tenor voice and Quartet alternating with Chorus, it is a 
sincere and serious composition. 

But the work which especially absorbed Fry s attention 
during the last few weeks and months of his life was the Mass 
in E flat, on which he was engaged until nine days before his 
death. The completed portion comprises the Kyrie (C minor, 
Andante Sostenuto), Gloria (C major, Allegro vivace), Et in 
Terra Pax (A flat major, Andante sostenuto), Laudamus Te 
(C major, Andante sostenuto), Qui Tollis (B flat minor, 
Andante sostenuto ) . This last movement is almost though not 
entirely complete. The remainder of the Mass, however, while 
fully outlined, shows little except the voice parts, with here 
and there a bit of harmonization filled in, to a great extent, by 
Fry s brother Horace. The plan of the work is clear. Its com 
pleted portions show careful workmanship, with many cor 
rections. We find here various interesting features: first, show 
ing his sense of the modern trend, is Fry s apparent accept 
ance of the legitimacy of pronounced dissonance and acrid 
harmonization as shown in our brief excerpt (page 254) from 
the Gloria (Allegro vivace). 

Here the skilfully developed, chromatically rising bass part, 
also reflected in the orchestral accompaniment, forms the 
most vital feature of the passage. 
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Our second excerpt, from Laudamus Te (Andante soste- 
nuto) shows Fry s equally enduring loyalty to classic tradi 
tion in a well nigh perfect example of suave, chaste part writ 
ing 
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In vivid contrast to the prevailing simplicity and religious 
feeling of the Mass, is the uncompleted Et Incarnatus Est 
(Larghetto) where, as prelude, Fry gives a dozen measures 
of clarinet solo, with its inevitable cadenza. Instrumentally 
it is effective, but here quite out of place unless Fry may 
have intended to emphasize the pastoral character of this part 
of the Mass. 

The remaining portions of the Mass are so sketchy, and 
what there is in the way of filling in is so manifestly the work 
of Horace, that no discussion here seems necessary or desir 
able. 

As a reverent, almost personal tribute to the memory of 
this man so gifted in mind, so valiant in spirit, we reproduce 
the fragmentary closing measures of "Dona Nobis Pacem," 
the last phrases Fry s hand ever wrote and which were left 
lying open upon his desk at his death. Though merely 
sketched in, the brief postlude possesses singular grace and 
distinction of style (Plate X). 

And so we have passed in review Fry s more important 
musical works, from his first completed opera, Aurelia the 
Vestal (1841) to the last (incomplete) work, the Mass in E 
flat (1864). We have given brief reviews and excerpts from 
his other operas, Leonora (both 1845 and 1858) and Notre 
Dame of Paris (1864); from his oratorios, Stabat Mater 
( 1855 ) and Moses in Egypt ( incomplete and date unknown ) ; 
also his other choral works, the Crystal Palace Ode (1854) 
and Hallelujah Chorus ( date unknown) ; his orchestral works, 
Santa Clans: Christmas Symphony (1853), Niagara and 
Hagar in the Wilderness (both 1854), Adagio Sostenuto 
(date unknown); Overture to Evangeline (1860) and Over 
ture to Macbeth (1862); the String Quartets (date un 
known); and finally, Fry s valedictory in Kyrie Eleison and 
Mass in E fat (1864). 

It has been an interesting problem this of attempting to 
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convey anything like an accurate picture of these different 
compositions to those who have never seen nor heard them 
and never expect to see or hear them the sole known avenue 
of approach being through a few scattered copies of the 
original Leonora in published vocal score, or certain over 
simplified individual issues from Leonora, Stabat Mater, etc. 
In such case the most feasible attempt at a solution has seemed 
to me to consist, first, in generous textual quotations, provid 
ing the musical signature (as it were) and guaranteeing full 
authenticity. Then, building upon this foundation, supported 
by brief description and discussion, it would seem possible to 
produce certain mental pictures of Fry and his music which 
should not be too far from the truth. 

And what do we find? Are there evidences of adequate 
technique, of inner strength, of imaginative power, of lasting 
quality? 

It is my hope that in these pages it has been possible to 
answer (tentatively at least) some of these questions. We 
have certainly found ample opportunity to recognize Fry s 
more than adequate technique. We have noted the steady 
growth of vitality and substance in his work. We have re 
sponded to the play of his vivid imagination. So far, so good 
even seemingly on the way to being great music but only 
so far, so good. For granting all this ( and it is much ) we must 
realize that we are dealing with comparative values, and that 
while Fry s work shows many qualities essential to the making 
of great music these qualities are not present "in the highest 
degree," a condition which is the superlative prerequisite to 
all genuinely great music. 

Nor does Fry s work entirely fulfil Dr. Greene s formula 
for Fry was too much a child of his own time to tempt musi 
cians through coming years to study his works for deeper 
penetration into his ideas and methods, or for hints of trends 
and future developments. Fry was content to deal with the 
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materials and the formulas at hand developing them to the 
best of his ability. 

If then we should fuse our mental pictures of Fry and his 
music into a single composite scene, it would certainly dis 
close high ambition, endless energy, technical mastery of 
many media, and ever increasing success in merging music 
and mood. 

It is possible that there might be certain shadows in the 
background of the picture, an occasional lack of proportion 
in laying out material, or a lack of self criticism as regards 
various persistent mannerisms and the like. 

However, these shadows are not dense enough to seriously 
darken the picture and to a certain extent they belong to the 
time in which Fry lived; while the highlights are as clear and 
unclouded today as they were then. 

And thus we complete the circle and return to the point 
where we started. It would seem that our earlier thesis has 
been abundantly justified; and while no claim has been made 
that Fry s music should be rated as belonging to the world s 
great music, it is nonetheless true that in its own right and 
in its own way the best of Fry s music is very good indeed and 
deserving of sincere recognition. 

This recognition, it seems to me, could best be accorded 
through public performance of certain of his best works the 
Overture to Macbeth, for instance, and excerpts from his later 
operatic writings, with full orchestra as also from his Stabat 
Mater. 

There would be no need of apology for their appearance. 
Their appeal would not be merely as museum pieces as an 
interesting historic exhibit but rather as authentic music, 
as significant examples of American music of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 



Part Five 
CRITIC 



IN EARLIER PAGES we have quoted from certain of Fry s cri 
tiques written for his father s paper, the Philadelphia Na 
tional Gazette, from 1837 to its discontinuance in 1841. In 
these youthful chronicles we find reference to various phases 
of American (and other) music, along with discussion of im 
portant local musical events. 

With the familiar music of Norma still ringing in his ears 
and his own opera, Aurelia the Vestal, just completed, he 
gives a young composer s views on the subject of opera in 
general and the relationship existing between German and 
Italian operatic music in particular. Also, once more as always 
and everywhere, in spite of discouraging musical conditions, 
he expresses his boundless faith in the musical future of Amer 
ica. 

Now, some dozen years later, as music editor and critic for 
the New York Tribune, he speaks with added authority by 
reason of the prestige of his position and also his own musical 
experience and inherent musical ability. That is not to say, 
however, that we of the twentieth century need agree with 
him at all times. In point of fact we may often find ourselves 
at complete variance with his views. But agree with him or 
not, we must admit that he was always sincere and intellectu 
ally stimulating. 

As a personal and technical background for these later cri 
tiques we recall that Fry was busily engaged throughout this 
entire period on some of his own most important works: no 
tably, the early Santa Glaus Symphony; title revised version 
of his opera, Leonora; the oratorio, Stabat Mater; the Mac- 
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beth Overture; and finally the opera, Notre Dame of Paris. 
Beside these there were also many works of lesser importance. 
Thus we see that during all these years Fry was working 
simultaneously along two important lines the creative and 
the critical. Here he becomes in very truth the composer-critic 
of Dwight s phrase. 

As someone has said, it is probable that many more people 
read Fry s critiques than ever heard his music; and in attempt 
ing to deal fairly with this lack of balance and to treat Fry s 
critical writings in a manner comparable to our account of his 
music, there would seem to be but one completely satisfactory 
procedure and that one a veritable music historian s dream 
(for us, unfortunately, only a dream) namely, to quote gen 
erously in full where possible from all of Fry s more im 
portant reviews of the American musical scene as he saw it, 
week by week, from his desk in the Tribune building, 
throughout the entire twelve years ( 1852-1864) of his service 
as official observer and critic for the New Yorfc Tribune thus 
presenting throughout these passing years a vivid panoramic 
view of New York and its music which should prove of absorb 
ing interest to any student of the development of American 
music. Indeed, we of today may well feel ourselves to be a 
"bench of critics" (as Fry was so fond of putting it) and as 
these various scenes unfold before us, make it our task to note 
not only their external features, but underneath all these to 
sense Fry s fixed determination that his New York public 
should learn to recognize and appreciate the best in music 
as in other arts. 

While it is obvious that nothing on so large a scale can be 
attempted here, it is nevertheless possible to take a segment of 
Fry s twelve years his last two seasons (1862-63 and 
1863-64) for example and in simpler, more abbreviated 
form suggest what the larger plan could more fully accom 
plish. 

There is no lack of vitality in these last reviews of Fry s, 
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nor any diminution in their historical appeal. Here are no 
mere abstractions, but an authentic record of the musical ac 
tivities of such notable Americans as Theodore Thomas, 
Adelina Patti, Louis M. Gottschalk, Edward Mollenhauer, 
Robert Goldbeck, Clara Louise Kellogg, and others with 
kindred aims and ideals not forgetting the many influential 
non-American musicians in our midst. 

This whole period was an important one in our cultural de 
velopment, and interestingly enough, it happens that Fry s 
life exactly covered the Middle Period (so called by our his 
torians) between the War of 1812 and the War between the 
States. We are only recently beginning to give this period the 
attention it deserves. 

In the following highly individualized review of these last 
two years we shall hear Fry s voice alone. Any necessary an 
notations on my part are reduced to a minimum and brack 
eted. The chronological sequence of the various critiques is 
maintained and emphasized, for this is a panoramic view 
not a static one. 

And now, to quote a familiar phrase the next voice you 
hear will be that of William Henry Fry himself. 

SEASON OF 1862-1863 

September 22: The melodious and harmonious notes of the 
muse are again being heard this season, notwithstanding the 
great war and its havoc. During the past week an excellent 
concert was given by the only artist who, so far as we know, 
undertakes the speculation of giving concerts on a liberal 
scale as regards the orchestra. We mean Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. To the attractions of the entertainment were added 
the new decorations of Irving Hall, which has been painted 
within in a sumptuous manner. Thus presenting the har 
monies of color to those of sound. Mr. Thomas has lately as 
sumed the difficult post of conductor, and already displays 
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much of the ease and certainty of a veteran in that employ 
ment. 

The old Wallack s Theater is now alive with German opera. 
It is a striking elucidation of the cosmopolitan character of 
New York over that even of Paris or London, to find dra 
matic entertainments given steadily in English, Italian, 
French and German. What other city in the world can say 
as much of its many-sidedness in the tongues? The ever 
beautiful and glorious Der Freischiitz was performed on Fri 
day night. The best impersonation was by Madame Johann- 
sen. The execution of her grand scena gave ample satisfac 
tion to the German audience present as much German 
almost as if assembled in Vienna, Berlin or Dresden. 

The Opera of Der Freischiitz is often produced one way or 
another, but not being given here on the Italian stage 
though there is an Italian as well as English and French 
version it is not much known to the habitues of the Italian 
opera. Amateurs who have not heard it would do well to 
listen to it on the modest little scale in which it is now pre 
sented at Wallack s Theater . . . We look in vain in German 
musical literature for the equal of the scena of Agatha, above 
cited, in passion, loveliness and dramatic effect; and if the 
equal of it has been written since for the German opera, we 
have not encountered it ... The ideas in the orchestration, 
precisely representing the sentiment in the poetry or scene, 
exhibit the finest perception and genius imaginable. 

The plot of the piece is not heroic or historical, but simply 
hyper-romantic ... It is remarkable that the supernatural- 
ism of Der Freischiitz which might be made terrible is so 
silly and laughable . . . The German audience could not 
stand the devilish monsters in pasteboard and the paper 
skeletons lit up by red fires; they roared with laughter and 
the supernatural music which was a revelation to the world 
when the divine genius of Weber evolved it, none having 
been conceived of previously was drowned in explosive 
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guffaws. We suggest that when Weber is attempted on the 
stage, he be approached reverently. Dramatically he is the 
greatest genius for the opera that Germany has yet produced. 
No such overtures to this day as his; no such tremendous 
originality as his Wild Huntsman s work, as his drinking song 
no such divine intensity as his heaven-breathing prayers. 

We would respectfully further suggest in details, there 
fore, that all the Wolf s Glen scene be rendered dreamy. 
Spiritual, and terrible by simple mechanical means. Let there 
be layers of gauze, hung across the stage; let all the crude 
objectivities be in the background, and seen as if in a vision. 
Let intangibility, and not brutal grossness, color the scene. 
And then the audience will not laugh. The owl will shriek; 
the skeleton huntsmen will rush past in the whirlwind; the 
rocks will be reft; the genius of the scene will be achieved. 

September 23: [La Sonnambula, Bellini] Mr. Nixon has 
shown a most commendable spirit of enterprise in attempting 
a season of opera, with all its outlooks and risks, at this critical 
time of the war, when each mail comes reddened with blood, 
and so many hearts are torn with anguish. The public ought 
to be obliged to him for thus undertaking the work of sweet 
solace in the face of great difficulties. The opening last night, 
notwithstanding the troublous time, promised well. The 
house was full, brilliant, and in good temper with the opera. 

There was a debut. That is a word of serious import. It 
is not possible to overestimate the anxieties of facing an 
audience in a theater or opera for the first time to summon 
all the world to come and measure and pass judgment. Un 
der even the most favorable circumstances, the initial ap 
pearance of an operatic artist is a harassing ordeal. There is 
necessarily the want of much experience in stage business; 
the nervousness is apparent as a rule to the detriment of the 
debutante in the same degree. 

In the case of the debut last evening that of Miss Char- 
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lotte Patti no qualification of praise as regards artistic finish 
is necessary. Miss Patti begins where others end or where 
they try to end and do not succeed in reaching. Coming from 
a highly gifted family the elder, slightly speaking, of her 
sister who is now delighting Europe more is expected of 
her than of an unknown name, and expectation is not dis 
appointed. 

Her voice is not voluminous but of extensive range . . . 
It is wonderfully flexible and is thoroughly trained in the 
Italian method . . . We do not know anyone who can exe 
cute the rapidities or calmer suavities of the difficult part of 
Amina with greater ease. 

[Of the younger sister s debut, Fry had written, November 
25, 1859]: Extraordinary interest was excited last evening on 
the first appearance of Miss Adeline Patti of this city in the 
character of Lucia [in Donizetti s Lucia di Lammermoor]. 
The qualities for this role are full soprano voice with absolute 
facility in the upper notes, thorough volatility of tone or 
rapid execution, great power of holding tones, especially at 
tenuating them to the last degree, a gentle lady-like de 
meanor, and to some extent clearness of dramatic action. All 
these Miss Adeline Patti possesses unequivocally. She is 
neatly formed, with a sympathetic face; she has a good car 
riage and mode of holding herself in the necessary dramatic 
positions. Her voice is clear and excellent; the brilliant execu 
tion which she begins with at the outset of her career she 
is only turned of sweet sixteen ranks with that where the 
best singers end. This is saying a good deal, but it is not an 
overstatement. As for pronunciation of Italian, purity of 
syllabication, crispness of enunciation, there is little or noth 
ing to be asked beyond what she exhibits. There is in her as 
much sentiment as we ought to look for in one so young. 
Great passion, heart-breaking pathos, can only be found in 
the artist, whether the singer, the actor, or the orator, after 
an experience with the world s realities with its sadness, 
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its sorrows. These will all come fast enough to give the tragic 
elements to the young aspirant. 

Managers here make a great mistake when they fail to af 
ford every opportunity to American aspiration in whatever 
artistic form, because they suppose the public will swear by 
foreign names . . . But Miss Adeline Patti, though an 
American without a transatlantic puff, though a child brought 
up in the midst of us, has a positive, unqualified rich success 
because she merited it. The applause from a good audience 
was immense; calls before the curtain, and bouquets were 
the order of the night. 

October 6, 1862: Mr. Gottschalk has been giving concerts 
at Irving Place Hall. It seems to us that Mr. Gottschalk plays 
better and better every time he appears before the public. 
His digital dexterity now seems to have arrived at its perfec 
tion. His capacity to handle octaves with immense force and 
rapidity is enormous; his lightness of touch in a spray of 
sound, the last possibility of quick fingering. It may safely be 
said that Mr. Gottschalk has extracted from the piano all that 
it is capable of in resonance, delicacy, chord-combinations, 
octaves and individual sequences of notes. He is equally cor 
rect with Thalberg, and with a passion that Thalberg has not 
exhibited certainly in this country whatever he might 
have shown in his young days. We would counsel Gottschalk 
not to play in a larger room ever than Irving Hall. His extraor 
dinary force and correctness as a player enable him to make 
an effect in that Hall, already too large for ordinary solo piano 
performers but in die Academy he cannot be effective with 
all his power. 

The omission of an orchestra from a piano concert is a 
great gain. The volume of sound, the duration and varied 
color of the notes of the orchestra, are very unfavorable in 
their contrast to the piano solo quality. With the quartet 
simply, as in these concerts, though the room is too large for 
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the quartet, the central idea of the evening, the piano solo 
is not overlaid . . . 

We receive a good deal of sheet music which is grammati 
cally, as regards harmony, and so forth, inaccurate. We can 
not undertake to make a list of grammatical errors, either in 
literature or music. It ought to be understood that at least 
the elements of composition be studied for some years de 
votedly before a man rushes into print. It would be well for 
the music publishers to combine and employ one contra 
puntist to correct such wretched blunders. They have no 
parallel in literature. No one writing books or for the journals 
would say "them is" but a "them is" in music is as common 
as good musical syntax. 

November 11: According to the old sanctions and canons 
of the opera, an evening dress is indispensable. A gentleman 
would no more think of presenting himself at the Queen s 
Opera House, for example, unless habited for a party, than he 
would go to a solemn dinner in a red shirt and fisherman s 
boots. But we have changed all that. Whether for the better 
or worse, it is not difficult to determine; for after all, civili 
zation is but an observance of certain symbolisms, which, up 
set or contemned, society is not held together by laws which 
can refine it as it needs. 

We were struck last night with the free-and-easy air of 
many of the men present in frock coats, overcoats, and shoot 
ing jackets, and it did not seem like the refined, refining, and 
elegant opera. Everything in its place . . . 

In these times of doubt and desolation, of war and waste, 
it is too much to expect a fine opera, rich in all the appoint 
ments of novelty, excellence, amplitude, contrast. A regular 
season is not possible . . . 

Last night Madame Guerrabella made a debut in La 
Traviata . . . 

The consumptive heroine has been variously set forth for 
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several years. She has coughed, and swooned, and sang, un 
til persons fond of bleeding at the lungs and music have been 
thoroughly acquainted with her. The house, therefore, is a 
bench of critics and is fearful to behold. For they all pretty 
much know when the cough is artistic, when the hectic flush 
should overspread the face, and what degree of agony, 
diatonic and chromatic should coincide with the orchestra. 
The curse of comparison, therefore, is always uppermost, 
as it is not when the debut is made in a new character. With 
all this precedent and experience on the part of the audience 
to encounter, Madame Guerrabella acquitted herself exceed 
ingly well at times most effectively. 

November IS: The opera last evening was the Trovatore. 
It is a work with situations dramatically intense only that 
they are caused by nothing. It has a wonderful plot, beyond 
human comprehension; though finally we learn that Signer 
Brignoli is made into soup in the last scene, by order of his 
brother; and then the brother expresses his emotion and 
surprise on learning of the transaction as the curtain falls. We 
have many stupid plots in English; varying from weakness 
to the periphery of idiocy but none incurably idiotic like 
the Trovatore. 

As to the music there are some charming, popular, in 
genious, artistic, great points; then there are others egregi- 
ously vulgar and rowdy. The Anvil Chorus, for example, is 
about equal to a scene of mending a sewer set to music; or 
repairing a pair of cast-off leather breeches and as fit for the 
apprehensions of any audience, above the level of hopeless 
snobs and imbeciles. 

November 15: The opera of Norma after having been heard 
a great deal and becoming hackneyed has been very little 
played of late, and therefore it has, thanks to its superiority, 
once more freshness. It may be safely stated that no opera 
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has ever been so popular, or excited the same degree of ap 
plause, as Norma: and when we compare the limpid, lovely 
melodies, composed at an epoch before it was discovered that 
rudeness and disorder, incoherence and foam, constituted a 
large part of music, we feel the decline of present art. Of 
this there can be no question. 

November 17: The muse of the Academy, after a good deal 
of coquetry, has at last consented to appear once more be 
fore the public. The vox populi has welcomed the vox of the 
prime donne. Good audiences are in attendance. Mr. Grau, 
the manager, thus far has no reason to regret the experiment. 
If things continue to be as prosperous, the "grand gala, con 
cluding, final, last (positively-so) night" will be a movable 
feast, capable of several repetitions, hke a sentimental fare 
well of an actor who leaves the stage forever, once a year. 

November 25: The public has been ready if not eager for 
some distinct novelty in the production of operas. Novelty 
must be in fact as well as in name. The cowl and dagger 
of the Italian school the Italians have forgot to laugh any 
more at the opera would not be novelty, if repeated under 
a new name. We have had enough of that in plots, good like 
that of Lucrezia, and worse than bad as that of Trovatore. 
Relief in scene, sentiment, dramatic construction, is required 
by the law which makes variety the necessity of life, not as 
the proverb imperfectly says, the spice of life. 

After delay, difficulty, and tradition says heavy expendi 
tures on his part to make the crooked places straight, [Meyer 
beer s opera] Robert le Viable was produced and established 
preemptorily (sic) his fame . . . There followed another 
and grander production, Les Huguenots which was the 
largest and finest subject ever treated on the operatic stage 
and confirmed the reputation of the author. Next ensued 
Le Prophdte, which if it did not augment, did not extenuate 
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his reputation. Afterwards, came a work written for the 
French comic Opera, L Etoile du Nord; and finally Dinorah, 
the opera produced last evening. Another work given in Ger 
many, Struensee, must be added to the list. 

It will be seen by this that M. Meyerbeer is not a quick 
worker or not so to the knowledge of the public. Thirty- 
odd years for the five operas is an odd contrast to the mar 
velous fecundity of Rossini, who whether it was on the Barber 
or on William Tell, dashed off his ideas which time cannot 
dim or art improve, with irrepressible fervor and rapidity. 

In all M. Meyerbeer s works he takes care of his orchestra. 
In this department novel uses of instruments were made by 
few composers before M. Meyerbeer first began to write 
for the orchestra. Rossini had upset a good many traditions 
for the orchestra; and Weber put instruments to new poetical 
uses ... In Dinorah, of course, M. Meyerbeer makes use 
of his instrumental palette according to custom painting 
situations by suggestive tones when possible . . . 

In regard to the music, it may be said that M. Meyerbeer 
writing to an idyllic subject should be idyllic that is, very 
simple in his forms and modulations. Then on the other hand, 
simplicity is not so easy, along with original interest. But he 
had more than peasants to deal with. The three characters 
^re all more than peasants; they are crazy in degrees . . . 
and Dinorah is cracked altogether. So that a delineator of 
their insanities lyrically must deal with the abrupt, the in 
volved, and the scientific as contradistinguished from simple 
melodies or simple harmonies. 

December 15: There are two theories always have been 
two of life of practical philosophy those of the brace of 
Grecian philosophers Heraclitus and Democritus the one 
the Grinning, and the other, the Boo-Hooing Philosopher 
. While carnage rages and death rides the hot blasts of 
war, we may weep shut ourselves up o nights, and deplore 
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the folly, stupidity and crime which have led to the red wrath 
glowing around: or we may say what s the use of sighing, 
tomorrow we may be dying a remarkable truth in rhyme 
and thereupon go to places of relaxation and amusement; 
where, bathed in the idealism of characterizations on the 
stage, with the soft suasions of the human voice divine, we 
may find comfort and pleasure in the marvellous exaltations 
of the music of the nineteenth century. 

Music, by the way, was the last of the arts to be perfected 
and is the only romantic art left; for statues and temples 
were magnificently built 4000 or 10000 years ago; and in the 
very heart of what is called the dark ages was the miracle 
of grandeur in architecture the Cologne Cathedral (and 
now the statue means nothing) it has lost the hallowed 
signification which it enjoyed when it petrified virtue, and 
courage, and genius, and civility and architecture, too, has 
no longer any holy significance, it being a mere matter of 
more or less square feet, and more or fewer bricks, slabs and 
tiles. 

Now the idea of a church is a cosy library sort of an af 
fair, with pews and carpets anti-asthmatic and anti-con 
sumptive, and very comfortable and agreeable. The place 
carries no more sublime inspiration with it than a drawing 
room. The age is simply one of anti-vastness as applied to 
churches; and the sanctity of symbolism is, every day, more 
and more merged into secular actualities . . . 

But music cannot be so cheapened when on a pure grand 
scale. With the advance of the epoch in mechanical means, 
it grows more and more into proportions which are heroic, 
romantic, despite all the wonder-murdering tendencies of 
the age. 

January 9, 186S [Edward Mollenhauer] : If singers are 
scarce, composers are more so. By composers we do not mean 
the writers of sheet music any more than we would call 
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poets the fillers-up of the corners of a village newspaper . , . 
So rare are composers of any sort that even in our largest cities 
the men who can detail with the pen, on paper, the abstract 
sonorousness and expression of musical effects may be set 
down at one or two or none and out of the great cities 
there is nobody at all ... 

The conditions for an operatic composer are: the faculty 
of being able to invent, or be inspired with, memorable capti 
vating easily caught dramatic melodies and added to this 
there must be the academician s experience in working up 
effects and disposing of rhetorical details in the constructing 
of pieces and a sentiment of stage business a thing alto 
gether apart from the music of the drawing room or the or 
chestra at the concert. Whether the melodies in Mr. Mollen- 
hauer s opera are memorable, the public alone must decide. 
Whether it is effectively written for the stage, a stage trial 
alone can determine. But we think, after the good impression 
created at the concert [one act performed Fry s comment: 
"An opera act in a concert room is a fish out of water"] the 
trial ought to be made. Nothing is so dreary, mean and stupid, 
art-wise, as an exclusive reference to Europe for musical high 
art now ... But we find too often nay, we may say, we 
encounter habitually nothing but opposition. Europe is not 
so fecund in operatic music that we need wait her motions. 
Italy, the land of song, during twenty years has given the 
world one composer. Since the death of Von Weber, more 
than thirty years ago, no master spirit in Germany has risen 
to take his place equally gifted with the heavenly affluence 
of original melody and soul-illumining harmonies. 

February 16: The only concert [of the week] was the regu 
lar procedure of Messrs [William] Mason and [Theodore] 
Thomas, who gave pure music. Pure music: that is, music de 
void of admixture with anything else not even with great 
resonance dependent solely upon the sequences of the 
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notes or melody; on the simultaneous utterance of the notes, 
or harmony; and on the form of the pieces, which is rhetoric. 
This species of music is, of course, less difficult to write im 
agining that anything is difficult to him who has the hand and 
the brain therefor because it is not hampered with words, 
metres, vocal accents, respiration, stage business, and the curt- 
ness or progress of the scene. But it is pure high music, never 
theless; and as it is studied and appreciated, will Music rise 
in estimation as a first class intellectual science; along with As 
tronomy, or Chemistry, or the science of growing rich. 

March 23: Mr. Robert Goldbeck who arrived a youth in 
this country, several years since, has become quite Ameri 
canized since; and for some time has been naturally desirous 
to present the fruit of his studies in orchestral music to the 
public. We do not know what the Philharmonic Society is 
instituted for unless its office be equally to offer original 
American with original European music; and to labor might 
and main, heart and soul, to put America abreast with Europe 
in the adequate, constant and liberal productions of musical 
works suited to the concert room and especially to large or 
chestras. To see as we do, seventy or eighty musical gentle 
men composing the orchestra, apparently content to adver 
tise year in and year out, pieces of foreign production, when 
equally good pieces can be and are written in this country, 
is a sorry sight. To overload the great city of New York, to 
see it so snubbed is, &c, &c. We apprehend that no other 
country is so wanting in artistic pride; and that the art in 
none can live at all unless as sedulously nursed as the mother 
nurses the child she loves. We say it with due respect and 
reverence for every man in Europe who seeks "to advance 
on chaos and the dark" by aiming to strike out new forms 
in musical art, that we have heard nothing of orchestral music 
of the most recent production in Europe that should induce 
its performance here in preference to an equally ready and 
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liberal performance of works written in this country, We 
think therefore, that Mr. Robert Goldbeck, after the study 
and trouble of producing an orchestral work of pretension, 
should have been relieved of all anxiety in regard to its pro 
duction, by the existence in this city of a Philharmonic So 
ciety, Directors, orchestra and audience or subscribers, who 
would gladly seize the opportunity of performing it, and 
stimulating the author as well as others to similar under 
takings . . . 

The title of the work is Victory; Peace, Struggle, and 
Triumph. The divisions of this subject musically must be 
very decided. The Peace of a nation includes all peaceful 
pursuits; omnibuses driving up and down Broadway; fire 
engines on duty; steamboats going safely or being blown up; 
railway trains, the same; the titanic roar of the steam-impelled 
mill; and even tremendous thunder storms in hot weather; 
cannon on the Fourth of July; and the climax of election day 
in the Fourth Ward with dynamic episodes. 

But musically, only the ideal of Peace tranquillity, fluent 
softness can be represented; otherwise peace becomes 
hurry, bustle, noise and contestation in sound. The emotions 
which might be felt in standing on an eminence of the Kaats- 
kill Mountains and surveying an expanse of country beneath 
of nearly one hundred miles; with the landscape, the cottages, 
the barns, the crops, the sunlight, the Hudson all sublimely 
eloquent yet silent, may successfully be assumed as the right 
ones which the musical artist should paint Peace. Signor 
Rossini appears to have stood on an Alpine height, and so sur 
veyed the calm expanse of the landscape beneath, when he 
wrote his first idyllic chorus in Guillaume Tell We expected 
some parallel idea in Mr. Goldbeck s delineation of Peace. 
But we were disappointed . . . 

We think of course from a hasty judgment on a single 
hearing that Mr. Goldbeck has made a good piece of music, 
with a wrong name attached to it. 
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March SO: The week has been one of the most brilliant 
prosperity for the Academy. The Man in the Moon suddenly 
visiting us, and going to the Academy now, would never 
suppose that we were engaged in a desperate civil war, where 
the stakes were Liberty or Slavery, Union or Disunion. Least 
of all would he suppose that we are spending some two mil 
lion dollars a day for the war; a sum greater than the total 
cost of the Federal Government for a year under the ad 
ministration of Washington. 

April 8: The lively talent of Mr, Bulwer has taken Pompeii 
for the scene of a novel ... On this tale Signor Errigo 
Petrella of Naples has constructed a four-act Grand Opera 
[The Last Days of Pompeii or lone] . . . 

All his musico-academic work is artistic and intellectual. 
He evinces a complete training in lyrical rhetoric and in the 
uses of the voices and instruments. The plot he has selected 
to treat tends all toward tragedy both in the classic nature 
of the characters and their serious looks and statements; and 
yet there is no tragedy for the death of Nidia is rather a sad 
incident than an element of the work. It might have been put 
off and no harm done to the business generally. We have ac 
cordingly, much tragic music but leading to a happy con 
clusion; that is the lovers are finally set right, and, as the 
children say, live in peace and die in Greece. We therefore 
experience a certain disappointment at the denouement. It 
would be highly gratifying to have all the people on the 
stage killed. 

In regard to the music, there are two main things necessary 
for the opera: first, ideas which are clearcut and memorable, 
and next, the setting of the melodic diamonds. We never 
venture an opinion on the premise of enduring popularity as 
to melodies; that can only be determined by the public and 
by time. But as regards the function of the artist, we are 
prepared to state that this composer has distinguished him- 
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self by his constant and conscientious efforts to give rich 
coloring to his orchestral work and to the form of his pieces. 
We have, accordingly, the modern resources of the orchestra 
in great sonority and dramatic emphasis, and a regard for the 
business of the scene in connection with the music. 

May 11: On Saturday evening there was assembled a good, 
but not overflowing, audience at a concert an "annual con 
cert" of Theodore Thomas a young musician who desires 
to put at his own risk new and large things before the public 
by the fullest and choicest orchestra he is capable of collect 
ing together. A noble ambition a little too noble for some 
people to understand, or there would not have been stand 
ing room at the concert. 

The first piece performed was an eccentric symphony by 
Hector Berlioz, called Childe Harold the musical colorings 
of which are suggested by the spiritual unrest, the low spirits 
and dyspepsia of the grown-up infant, and of the natural 
and national peculiarities of the Alps and the Alpine peoples. 

Hector Berlioz is a Frenchman a composer of distinction 
in the instrumental walk a member, we believe, of the Na 
tional Institute, elected to such both on account of artistic 
and scientific productions in music and his copious and ele 
gant literary contributions . . . 

M. Berlioz was not successful in his opposition to Signor 
Rossini who probably never read the critiques. M. Berlioz 
next tried his hand at operatic composition, according to his 
understanding of what that ought to be. He worked until he 
produced a score on the subject of Benvenuto Cellini. He had 
around him a knot of admirers painters as well as acoustic 
gentlemen but the opera fell dead. The reason was simple. 
M. Berlioz is not a melodist . . . 

In the work performed on Saturday night by eighty musi 
cians, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, of 
course there is evidenced all the orchestration of a superla- 
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tive master in the use of musical instruments; of the 
excellences of the melodies there may be differences of 
opinion. We thought them a vast advance on those he put 
forth in his vocal and instrumental symphony of Faust per 
formed in Paris . . . 

The ecstatic finale of Harold gave a fine chance for the 
multiform simultaneous traits of musical coloring or instru 
mentation, the whirl of violins, the strident wrath of the 
brass, the clash of cymbals, the shrieks of the little flutes 
and all the agonies and ecstasies of the soul in communion 
with physical nature aroused. The performance was a com 
plete success, and Mr. Theodore Thomas has the honor of 
producing it here first. 

We have often expressed the opinion and repeat it re 
spectfully here that it is the chief business of Philharmonic 
Societies to play living pieces or compositions by men alive; 
by that means Art is advanced. If they are not played Art 
dies; for Art cannot be sustained by studying the works of 
the dead almost exclusively. The age must be heroic to itself 
or it deserves to be covered by ignominy and stricken from 
human annals. For these reasons the Philharmonic Society 
should give most heed to such new works as this just con 
sidered: especially as it is not possible, with the limited means 
in a single artist s hand to rehearse for weeks such produc 
tions, and render them with the ultra-exact finish which they 
need. 

May 18: Mr. Robert Goldbeck will give a grand concert 
at the Academy of Music tomorrow night, assisted by an 
orchestra of formidable proportions, and by Madame Johann- 
sen, Mr. Timm, Mr. Thomas, and others. On this occasion, 
his three symphonic movements for orchestra called Vic 
toria will be repeated. So enterprising a thing as a concert 
on such a scale, for the purpose of presenting in the only 
way it can now be heard, new American music as our So- 
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cieties are devoted to the distant and the dead ought to 
meet with an adequately liberal response from the public. 

May 26: Mile. Vestvalli has achieved the honor of being 
the first to introduce Gluck s Orpheus to the New York public; 
and more than that, of presenting the only opera of that emi 
nent old master yet heard in this city. The audience was good 
in the pit and boxes, without being overwhelming, and 
showed the interest of cultivated people at the production 
the very exhumation so far as our opera houses or theaters 
are concerned of this work, the most refined and logically 
worked-out of any of its era, which was exactly one hundred 
years ago. 

Rightly to hear and enjoy an old opera, we should place 
ourselves, so far as possible, in the circle of thought, artistic 
and general, of the period at which it was produced. With 
such mobility we may, to a degree, see with the eyes and 
hear with the ears of generations gone by. 

The only opera deserving the name in Gluck s time was the 
Italian. To Italy, men endowed with genius went for instruc 
tion and for the language fit for music. Gluck was one of 
these . . . 

After working some twenty years in this fashion, the light 
broke suddenly in upon Gluck. He made a single bound and 
arrived at the declamatory method; though of course before 
him, there were others endeavoring to make that path 
straight. He simplified the theory always, though not al 
ways in practice of [reducing] vocalization to the recitative 
method, of making each syllable answer to a single note of 
music sometimes two notes offering an exception; instead of 
many notes to a syllable, constituting the florid or effeminate 
or false style. This and constructing the relations of the 
melodic sequences, the harmonic combinations, and the or 
chestral details, all originally according to the varied char 
acter of the sentiment of the poetry and the nature of 
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the situation, constituted his new and true scheme . . . 
We must also forget the music composed in different styles 
since pompous arias, stately marches, delirious dances, 
morceaux d ensemble. The amateurs will find wonderful 
similarity to the phrasing of Mozart who wrote later Don 
Juan coming nearly thirty years after and moreover, identi 
ties of phrase and expression. It is not Plagiarism but the 
musical spirit of whatever age; the necessity of lyrical de 
velopment, appropriating whatever has gone before and 
adding to it. 

SEASON OF 1863-1864 

September 12: M. Maretzek, having recovered from a pro 
tracted and distressing illness is happily again at work making 
preparations for the season at the Academy of Music which 
will commence on the fifth of October. The Manager has is 
sued a circular which announces . . . The Repertoire of the 
Season: lone, Petrella; I due Foscari, Verdi; Lucrezia Borgia, 
Donizetti; Rigoletto, Verdi; Robert le Diable, Meyerbeer; 
Huguenots, Meyerbeer; La Figlia del Regimento, Donizetti; 
Poliuto, Donizetti; Maria di Rohan, Donizetti; La Sonnam- 
bula, Bellini; Don Giovanni, Mozart; Norma, Bellini; I Puri- 
tani, Bellini; II Trovatore, Verdi; Martha, Flotow; La Fa- 
vorita, Donizetti; La Zingara, Balfe; Ernani, Verdi; Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Verdi; Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti; Ro- 
berto Devereaux [Donizetti]; Macbeth [Verdi], Judith 
[Serov], and Faust [Gounod]. 

November 12: The crescent cosmopolitanism of New York 
is shown in the attempt to have a second opera company. 
The new singing birds are here, but where is the cage for 
them? Every theater is occupied with the acting drama, and 
the newcomers would have remained unheard had it not 
been that Niblo s was let to the songsters for two nights 
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the shortest "season" on New York records, though the abuse 
of terms in advertisements has reduced what used to mean 
from three to ten months to three or ten nights. For two 
nights: that implies of course, hurry scurry and such an 
orchestra and chorus as Apollo permits in the pursuit of 
music under difficulties. The orchestra, however, was better 
than could have been looked for, the extemporization con 
sidered. It, of course, was deficient in stringed instruments; 
but as the least operatic orchestra requires sixty instruments 
for proportion and fullness, we cannot expect to have this 
complement in any of our opera houses, which do not count 
up to forty. Fifteen years ago, in the snug little Astor-Place 
Opera-house there used to be an orchestra of fifty. . . . But 
as the public will not pay for high art, of course managers 
must come down to the vulgar level. 

December 8: But what is the use of giving Beethoven s 
music to Germans? They talk of him and when his opera 
[Fidelio] is played hardly a corporals guard comes to see it 
and that in a city of which it is said there are as many 
Germans as in any city in Europe with the exception of two! 

December 10: The Academy of Music presented an im 
proved appearance last night. The third and fourth tiers were 
liberally strewed with distant spectators. The pit was pretty 
well provided with hearers; the first tier was rather full of 
connoisseurs, and the unhappy dress circle par excellence, 
looked somewhat less scrawny than usual under the Ger 
manic rule. 

Don Juan is an Italian opera by Mozart and we say Italian 
because such is the ignorance of libretto histories that an il 
lusion prevails in some quarters that it is of German text 
originally, whereas every melody shows the Italian meter, 
versification, and style ex necessitate as an aspirant to criti 
cism ought to know. . . . It is a great draught on the memory 
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and study of a company to change an opera every night, to 
satisfy an intelligent audience. 

Twenty years ago, when New York made no pretensions 
to art, Don Giovanni ran some twenty nights in succession, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. Giubilei and Miss Poole, 
&c. Cinderella before that with Mrs. Austin ran, we believe, 
seventy nights in succession, both translated into English. 
With a quadrupled population, and wealth twenty times 
greater, an opera has a spasm of a whole night now, and 
then is changed for another. 

On Friday the immortal Der Freischutz will be given. 
Cannot a man of the taste of Mr. Anschutz reform the stupid 
stage arrangements of the wolf s glen? 

December 14: The ever verdant opera of Der Freischutz 
which created a musical epoch in romantic, wild, and na 
tional air music, was performed to an audience improved in 
numbers over the original statement of paucity and pov 
erty . . . 

We have never deviated from our impression that Weber is 
the only man who first apprehended the genius of a dramatic 
overture; and although he wrote near forty years ago, he has 
not had an equal in that department . . . This is the best 
representation of Der Freischutz we have seen in New York, 
and ought to be repeated. Every bar of the instrumental work 
is full of meaning, and was beautifully enunciated under the 
lyrical stick of Herr Anschutz. 

Tonight La Dame Blanche of Boieldieu so old that it is 
new will be played. 

December 23: The production of an absolutely new lyrical 
drama is an object of gravity and importance . . . The dif 
ficulties attending the composition of any opera destined to 
live and have a cosmopolitan acceptation . . . lead us to 
the musical consideration of the production last night at the 
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Academy of Music by Herr Anschutz s German company of 
the Opera of Faust, composed by M. Gounod of Paris. 

The opera is of French origin. We have a copy of the work 
with the original French text, the Italian and the German 
versions being translations. The structure of the vocal music 
therefore is French, if the French poet has not written his 
verse upon the models of another nation and he has not done 
so. Hence the music has much that is melodically dispropor- 
tioned, some bars crowded with notes, others without enough 
to fill them so as to secure continuity of phrasing. 

We are told that it had an immense success in Paris 
where it has in its favor its nationality ( and the French are 
national, though in New York we are not so), ... To this 
must be added the magnificent stage settings and the inter 
jected ballet, and so forth, which attended the opera itself 
in Paris. With all this the criticism of the music pure and 
simple has nothing to do, except to insist on the necessity of 
having a good dramatic subject, and scenes and verses to 
work upon. Given a good theme for musico-theatrical treat 
ment, the first thing to look to is melody . . . There are 
many things beside this its settings, rhetorical treatment, 
harmony, instrumentations, and so forth. This melody should 
possess dramatic character and be so symmetrical that it can 
be readily apprehended and remembered by the hearer. No 
opera that does not possess such melody can recompense a 
manager, or, in other words, hold possession of the stage. 
And this was as true in the time of Mozart s Nozze as it is 
now . . . 

A minor air of Margaret [No. 12] tremulously accompanied, 
is about the completest piece of sustained melody in the opera. 
Some recitative follows. 

The scene outside the Cathedral is introduced with some 
transcendental harmonies in the orchestra, followed by organ 
music in the right strain. Margaret on the church steps, having 
been betrayed, is beset with the voices of demons and the po- 
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tential curses of Mephistopheles, who appears in a mysterious 
manner behind her the agonies of conscience, in other 
words. 

No appeal on the stage is so powerful as the religious one 
of scenery and situation, especially in this country where we 
have no cathedrals of architectural sublimity to excite the 
emotions which lift the soul to the infinite. A stage representa 
tion of a cathedral with the organ heard within addresses it 
self directly to the imagination, which supplies the place of 
sighs and creates feelings akin to those experienced in a vast 
ecclesiastical building of the middle ages. This is a powerful 
scene ready to the hands of a composer; and the choral which 
is heard within intermixed with the demoniac ragings of the 
fiend without, followed by the ecstatic cries to God by Mar 
garet, control the audience as no common scene can. It is in 
such ready-made situations where a composer can hardly go 
wrong that M. Gounod creates a real impression on the audi 
ence . . . 

The affluence of melody which characterizes the works of 
the great masters is so signally striking a need of M. Gounod 
that the melodic piece, The Soldiers Chorus, claims and re 
ceives an extraordinary degree of notice from public and 
critics . . . 

The Walpurgis Night, in which there is some wild chorus 
work of a characteristic kind, [is] very well written . . . 

We have treated only incidentally of the orchestration . . . 
we may say generally that of this M. Gounod is a master. He 
understands the technical proprieties of individual or solo 
painting in the orchestra; the traditional and suggestive uses 
to which such and such instruments are best adapted; and 
is economical and wisely so in the use of his means. In short he 
displays the knowledge, scientific and artistic, which may be 
gained by a man of high talent, with devout study, bringing 
all the rays of his mind to a special focus. It is difficult to judge 
of the splendor of instrumentation or the setting of musical 
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jewels when there are so few to set. Time, the great arbiter, 
will decide M. Gounod s place in the ranks of dramatic com 
posers. So far as we can judge of his work by reading and hear 
ing, we should say that it lacks the indispensable vitality of 
divine melody and adventitious aids before its appearance 
and on the stage during its performance may confer on it a 
temporary renown but that will not endow it with immor 
tality. 

The audience on Friday night was very large; crowds beset 
the standing places. The dress boxes boasted their ladies; of 
course all this was vastly in favor of an electrical perform 
ance ... It ought to be repeated for the house was mag 
nificent. 

December 24: A correspondent takes exception to our un 
qualified praise of The Soldiers Chorus in Faust and says 
it reminds him of Verdi and wants originality. We beg to dis 
sent. The chorus is original and very effective . . . [As to 
Verdi], he has exhibited the rarest of gifts a splendid vein 
of captivating melody and although not unfrequently more 
or less vulgar in his fast movements, he has composed as fine 
melodies and concerted pieces, and effective scenes as any 
which are on the stage. He still is, after twenty years writing, 
without the ghost of a rival in Italy, and there is no other com 
poser in Europe so to be depended upon for writing a success 
ful opera at this moment. 

December 26: Last night, although Christmas, when so 
many domestic calls are made on the pater familias and the 
places of amusement suffer in consequence, there was, never 
theless, a good house at the Academy to hear Faust. Miss 
[Clara Louise] Kellogg showed the crescent skill for which 
she is really so remarkable, and is so honorable to her home 
studies, for she has never yet visited Europe . . . 

The opera of Faust ought to be the "card" of the manager. 
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It is novel. There are thousands on thousands of musical peo 
ple who have not heard it. 

If they expect a manager to go to the trouble of rehearsing 
and putting on the stage new operas, they must support him 
in the effort. Let them, at least, hear it and form their own 
judgment. We have already expressed ours. 

January 12, 1864: [Referring to the 1000th performance of 
La Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) recently given in Paris]. The 
music is associated with the tender memory of many amateurs 
of the time of the "sighs and tears of boyhood years" and of 
the period when no music stack of books was deemed com 
plete without the overture to La Dame Blanche and "Dici 
voyez." 

January 15: We hold that after the Italian language, the 
English is the best for musical purposes: and as Germany has 
German opera, and France French opera, as national institu 
tions, there is no valid reason why in this city and country, if 
we possess the taste to which we lay claim, we should not have 
American opera as a permanent institution. 

From the time of Madame Malibran, who sang in English 
as well as in Italian, various attempts, with varying success, 
were made to establish English opera in this country. Opera 
goers old enough to remember her speak with enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Austin, who for many years sang Rossini s music with 
English words on the stage here. To her succeeded the cele 
brated Mrs. Joseph Wood (Lady Lennox) who, besides be 
ing a singer was an actress of rare powers; her Amina and her 
Norma being only second, if indeed that, to Madame Mali- 
bran s or Madame Grisi s. Mr. and Mrs. Seguin s company 
followed, and enjoyed success for many years. Among the 
prime donne, Miss Shirreff, Miss Poole, Madame Feron, Mad 
ame Caradori Allan, Miss Louisa Pyne among tenors, 
Messrs. Jones, Sinclair, Wood, Wilson, Templeton, Harrison, 
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Manvers among the basses, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Giubilei, Mr. 
Brough, and others, are all remembered as in bygone years 
the illustrations and attractions of the opera in our language 
here. 

Whether the institution of the Italian opera as the fashion 
able entertainment, or of sham negro minstrelsy as the great 
lyric-democratic idea of the age, or whether the politico- 
economical law of supply and demand being out of tune in its 
application to English opera singers, or from whatever cause, 
certain it is that the days when English opera in the Old Park 
Theatre, drew a thousand dollars a night six times a week, 
have been long suspended. But we believe that New York 
with a new city of palaces added to old New York, and Brook 
lyn, the third city in size in the Union, the two numbering 
over a million inhabitants might and could support an opera 
in the universal language of music, set to words which every 
body understands, when presented in all decency, major, 
medium, and minor, with accuracy, scenery, conscientious 
ness and ability the facts on the stage and in the orchestra 
speaking for themselves. 

At the present time a manager may select a company ca 
pable of singing attractively in the English tongue, operas, 
whether comic, melodramatic or tragic. Among prime donne, 
at least there is no dearth of capable singers, and American 
ones, too. There is Miss Adeline Patti, Miss Kellogg, Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, Miss Morenel, Mrs. Guerrabella, etc. The 
ups and downs of music and fashion are beyond prophecy. 
For example: A splendid Italian opera house was erected in 
Leonard Street about 1833, but failed for the purpose for 
which it was built, and was successfully managed as an Eng 
lish opera house, by Mr. Wilson, for some seasons previously 
to its destruction by fire. Next, Mr. Palmo built an Italian 
opera house about 1842, and that, on his failure, became a 
theater in the hands of Mr. Burton. The Astor Place opera 
house was erected in 1847, and that was turned into a library. 
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Then, in 1854, the Academy of Music was built, where spasm 
opera, the seasons varying from one whole night up to twelve, 
has been performed. At this rate it might go on forever, and 
Italian opera not become an established institution. The 
greater then is the reason for supporting the enterprise of 
Mr. G. Harrison to nationalize opera in our own tongue. He 
asseverates his determination to do the right and liberal thing, 
and to establish English opera; of which his immediate enter 
prise is the acorn to the oak. We wish him all success and ask 
our musical readers to do their part toward achieving it. 

January 19: The growth of art is, in one sense, independent 
of artists. It has its laws of birth, progress, and development, 
subject to the great fiat which made and sustains the universe, 
and which fixes irrefragable canons of mathematical and 
aesthetical truth. No artist, if a painter, no matter what his 
genius, can improve on Raphael by originating a Virgin with 
two noses, and a Child with one eye in the middle of the fore 
head. No musician can improve on Mozart by beginning a 
piece at the end and finishing in the middle; or by jumping 
about from key to key as if all were detestable alike; or by 
putting excrescences dissonances musical warts, so to 
speak at every instant on the chords, lest they should be 
deemed commonplace and stale, because simple, natural, and 
beautiful; or, by substituting broken-backed, club-footed 
bodies of musical phrases, for the Apollo-like proportions of 
classical form in music. 

It is all very well for a man to call himself a reformer where 
reform is needed. It is very easy, likewise, to say "whatever 
is, is wrong" in religion, morals, politics or art; but it is not 
an easy matter to prove this by creating a new system. The 
person who disparages everything and attempts to prove in 
effect that all before him is wrong, is simply very indiscreet. 

Mr. Richard Wagner, the writer of the words and music of 
the opera Tannhauser, played last night at the Academy by 
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Mr. Anschutz s German Opera Company, sets himself up as 
a great musical reformer, both of words and music for opera. 
He has issued, besides, a volume detailing his theory, his likes 
and dislikes, his opinions, his patronage of this, that and the 
other musical person and thing and remembers to forget to 
mention the name of the man who, above all others, has added 
to the variety of musical forms in the opera, in the brilliancy 
and intensity of melody, and in the vital dash of spontaneous 
creation: we mean, of course, Rossini. 

Under favor, we consider it a beggarly mode for a composer 
to seek to interest the public by so describing his musical ideas 
and notions regarding the music and words for operas. If the 
musical ideas and words have the true ring of genius, they 
speak for themselves. One really would expect after Mr. Wag 
ner s dissertations on words, that he had some secret to impart 
practically; but upon examining his metres we find them of 
the most commonplace description, and the most unsug- 
gestive as regards melodic forms; and as for the plot of the 
opera in question it is simply stupid and dreary. There was 
some meaning and wonderful charm in Von Weber giving us 
an episodical act portraying the demon of the Hartz moun 
tains, and his grim, ghastly and fiery works; because the said 
devil is not obtrusive throughout the opera, and does not 
interfere with the passion and emotion of the leading charac 
ters so as to distort them ... So too when Mr. R. Wagner 
parades with an indescribable fuss his legend of Tannhauser s 
love of Venus, our only feeling is that he does not know how 
to choose a fitting subject for operatic treatment; for Venus 
is simply a dramatic bore as well as a musical bore. The sub 
ject itself is utterly incapable by any mode of musical treat 
ment to excite our emotions or sympathies: and when added 
to this we have Mr. Wagner s theory and practice which ig 
nore most of the established laws of musical beauty and truth 
along with it, and set up in their place sheer ugliness and 
melodies so-called which even the most acute and attentive 
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ear finds it nearly impossible to apprehend or retain, we have 
a production which may be "the music of the future" but 
makes us thankful that it is only the exceptional music of the 
present . . . 

Tannhduser certainly was placed upon the [Grand Opera] 
stage in Paris by the special order of the French Emperor with 
carte blanche as to expense, and augmentation of the musical 
and show forces to whatever expense required by the com 
poser and if we may believe the descriptions of Parisian 
critics to whom the greatest stage-splendors are commonplace 
things the mounting of this opera was supremely magnifi 
cent , . , But the result was disastrous to the "music of the 
future/* The great educated, enlightened musical public of 
Paris, were satisfied with music past and present. They hissed 
the opera down. They have a way there of hissing what disap 
points them. 

We shall not go into an extended analysis of this work on 
account of the difficulties of criticizing music without musical 
notation; and also because we feel assured that the Parisian 
judgment will be confirmed here by our audience, though in 
a different form. The mode of condemning a piece here is for 
the people to stay away from the theater. 

There are, however, it is proper to state, a few very effective 
points in the opera. Pre-eminent is the March and Chorus; and 
it is so because it is in the Rossinian style well rhythmed and 
marked . . . 

Originality is claimed for Mr. Wagner, and in the sense of 
his music not being open to charges of ordinary plagiarism, 
which the smallest of criticism habitually brings against all 
new composers, this is true. But it is only true because of the 
original falseness, ugliness and want of symmetry in what by 
courtesy in the school of "the music of the future" are called 
melodies; while the melodies of the great masters, however 
different and marked their styles as composers may be, yet 
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conform to certain common laws of beauty, and to this extent 
bear a family likeness. 

[Somewhat earlier (April, 1861), Fry had written]: In re 
gard to "the music of the future," exactly spoken in other 
words, the lyrics of Herr Wagner it has been utterly check 
mated in Paris . . . There be reasons for this: the plot is not 
uninteresting and except in oasis spots there is a singular 
destitution of clear, defined, popular melody which is the 
meat of the opera and the rest, the sauce. The composer who 
is not able to scatter with prodigal hand melody, melody, 
melody, had better not essay the opera, even when the King 
is in the parlor counting out his money, and paying as only 
Kings can or will. If such aids cannot make an opera succeed, 
it may be fairly handed over to the future, for the present will 
not have it. 

[Let us not be unduly shocked at Fry s attitude towards 
Wagner we must remember that he did not stand alone.] 

April 28: On Monday he [Maretzek] will produce The 
Huguenots. We do not propose to analyze this work afresh, 
for we gave a page of our journal to a description of its music 
and the performance when it was first produced at the Acad 
emy. Long since it had been played, to the manner born by 
Mr. Davis s New Orleans Company in Northern cities in the 
old times when the company left the fever behind them and 
traveled. This was long ago twenty-five years. The Hugue 
nots has the grandest subject for lyrical treatment of any 
opera on the stage. The plot is large and noble. The characters 
broad and sharply drawn and varied. The music though not 
so fluent as Rossini s is immensely handled. There is satisfac 
tion in hearing such an opera as The Huguenots. 

The sentient feels that there is always a cause for the musi 
cal effect in the passionate or terrible drama of real flesh and 
blood personages, impelled by political or religious motives. 
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How vastly superior the inspiring power in the literary work 
for a musical drama is in The Huguenots over Robert le 
Diable, need not be argued. The one is absolute reality 
nature; the other a painted, solemn, grimacing mask. 

[From an earlier critique, March 9, 1858]: The production 
of a great opera is a great event. Every year the public shows 
a growth of ideas tending to a correct judgment on the com 
position of stage illustration and lyrical works. The Academy 
of Music here, the Academy in Boston, the Academy in Phila 
delphia, are each and all magnificent proofs that art has grown 
and will grow in this country to a degree so that in a very few 
years we shall cease to defer to Europe as a mother country 
yielding us supplies, and look to ourselves for the creative 
faculties in the spiritual walks of beauty in the same way we 
now do intangible things . . . 

We have seen this opera many times in Paris, but never so 
well done as regards the principal singers. Never at the Im 
perial Academy of Paris did we hear a singer equal in the part 
to Madame La Grange; never one equal to Madame D Angri; 
never one equal to Formes; never one better than Gassier; 
none superior to Tiberini, except Duprez; none so good in his 
part as Taf anelli . . . 

The Huguenots is an opera which will grow with repeti 
tions. It is a study, and the more it is studied, the more it will 
be found a high work of art of means adapted to end, of 
elaborate details. If we were to describe it in one word, we 
should say it is the broadest, grandest and truest historical or 
high dramatic opera ever composed. So appeared to think the 
singers, for they seemed inspired with their parts, and they 
all excelled themselves. 

October 10, 1864: The public is totally oblivious of and 
indifferent to the huge and repulsive obstacles which every 
aspirant to composition beyond parlor music or organ details, 
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has in this country now to test his efforts to find out whether 
in his own opinion and of his master, he has composed really 
sound and well-balanced effects for masses of instruments. 
Twenty years ago there were in some of the cities, perhaps in 
New York, half amateur, half professor, societies who were 
glad to play original compositions; and in one or two instances 
struck medals in honor of the composer. But all that is 
changed. Art is degraded to the level of soap and cheese, and 
there is never a word of cheer or a thousand dollars of assist 
ance for the young composer though pictures good, bad and 
indifferent are freely bought of American artists generally 
with the same spirit that money is laid out for furniture or 
horses. 

Nothing by any chance is ever done for musical art as a 
public thing, an entity to be encouraged by private purses in 
default of any government or class support such as it receives 
in Europe. Hence being artistic barbarians, our effects are 
exactly measured by our causes in this regard. 

Occasionally a composer, once in ten or fifteen years, is 
found enterprising enough to do something, but always at his 
own cost. Consequently, the art that the public knows any 
thing of, if American, is as scarce here in New York as on the 
Western prairies. 

Apropos: We perceive that Mr. C. J. Hopkins is about to 
offer some orchestral compositions of his own, on Tuesday 
night at Irving Hall, notwithstanding the closing of all musical 
doors here against young composers. The occasion deserves 
special notice from all interested in original compositions. 

[It is a sad thing to bring these critiques to a close on so 
harsh a note the embittered valedictory of a sick man, of a 
strong man grown weak. But to Fry, himself a winner of 
medals of honor in his youth, there could be no greater 
tragedy than this "closing of all musical doors here against 
young composers."] 
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As STATED EARLIER, practically all information as to the Fry 
family was furnished me by the late Thomas Ridgway of 
Philadelphia, himself a grandson of Joseph Reese Fry and 
grand nephew of William Henry Fry. Through Mr. Ridgway s 
own personal recollections and other intimate knowledge of 
the Fry family history, and most of all, through many informal 
conversations at his home, the present writer came to feel 
an almost personal acquaintance with William Henry Fry and 
his family. 

That die mantle of so rich a dramatic tradition fell upon 
worthy shoulders was evident in Mr. Ridgway s intense inter 
est in American dramatic affairs (past and present), in his 
broad acquaintance with artists in the dramatic field, in his 
fine collection of books on dramatic subjects, and particularly 
in the fact that he had begun a biography of his famous fellow- 
townsman, Edwin Forrest, a task unfortunately left far from 
completion. 

I trust that in some way these pages may of themselves 
speak my appreciation of the very real interest shown by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway in the conception and progress of this 
work. 

Also it is to their courtesy that we are indebted for the por 
trait of Fry which appears as frontispiece. 

Before leaving entirely behind us the dramatic activities of 
the Fry brothers we note that not only Joseph and William 
Henry but also both Edward and Horace were able to enjoy 
the prestige of New York performances of original works. Ed- 
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ward, taking advantage of William Henry s personal experi 
ence of the Paris coup d etat of 1851, wrote a play entitled The 
Coup d Etat, which was produced at Burton s New Theatre 
on March 10, 1858, but apparently won no great popularity. 
Horace was more fortunate with his one-act tragedy, Little 
Italy, written for Minnie Maddern Fiske and first performed 
by her in 1898, continuing for several seasons. 

Thus we see the tenuous flame of native American drama 
zealously tended by the Fry brothers for full fifty years. 

For information as to those two deeply attached friends of 
the Fry family, Robert Walsh and Roberts Vaux, I had re 
course to the authoritative biography of the former, Robert 
Walsh: His Story, by Sr. M. Frederick Lochemes, New York 
(1941), and to the Memoir of Roberts Vaux, by Thomas Mc- 
Kean Pettit, Philadelphia (1840). 

In the case of William Henry s friend and teacher, Leopold 
Meignen, of whom Madeira, in spite of all his research some 
what wistfully admits, "It is strangely difficult to find any 
accounts of him," the following terse paragraph (quoted from 
John W. Moore s Dictionary of Musical Information, Boston, 
1876) is a veritable godsend: "Megnin (sic}, Dr. Leopold, 
a distinguished musician, author of an oratorio called The 
Deluge, served with Napoleon s army on the expedition to 
Moscow and was at the Battle of Waterloo. Died in Philadel 
phia, Penn., June 4, 1873. Aged 80." 

Commenting on a Benefit Concert tendered Meignen, Fry 
writes in the National Gazette for December 27, 1841: "The 
beneficiary is one of the most esteemed and scientific musi 
cians of the day. In his capacity as professor of composition in 
all the grades, he has infused a new spirit into the vocation 
here, by teaching systematically for the first time in this coun 
try, the institutes of scientific music and thus placing it on 
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a high and steady foundation. Until Mr. Meignen came here, 
there was no such regular instruction in counterpoint. So little 
attention is paid to this subject, that music does not rank as 
a science our savans (sic) are all ignorant of it. It has no 
place in colleges or philosophical thought, though quite as 
perfect and noble a science as anyone ever discovered or 
taught/ He speaks of the concert as a "tribute to high merit 
and capacity." 

As to any personal friendship existing between Fry and 
Berlioz during Fry s stay in Paris, so frequently mentioned in 
later biographical sketches though seemingly not in early ones 
the brief references to Berlioz in Fry s letters from Paris 
seem neither to confirm nor deny it. However, it is not un 
likely that such friendship did exist. 

It is evident to any reader that I have drawn heavily upon 
such contemporary sources as the Philadelphia National 
Gazette, especially for its comprehensive story of the early 
French and Italian opera seasons in Philadelphia and of the 
development of the Philadelphia Philharmonic Society. Also 
for general musical activities I have gone to the Musical 
World and New York Times, the Musical Review and Choral 
Advocate, both of New York, and Dwight s Journal of Music, 
Boston (all in the 1850 s); as also to the New York Times (of 
the 1850 s and 1860 s) the latter having replied to my in 
quiries as to who might have written the exceedingly interest 
ing Times reviews of Fry s operas, with the following memo 
randum from Mr. John Rothman of the Times staff: "The 
author of the New York Times musical reviews in March 
1858 and May 1864 was probably Charles C. Bailey Seymour, 
born in England in 1829, died in New York in 1869. I say 
probably because the data on the early critics of the Times 
are extremely scant, and almost nothing about them can be 
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said with absolute certainty. However, all the evidence that 
I have been able to dig up indicates that Seymour is the man 
Mr. Upton is looking for/ 7 

The Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia was studied in 
its original records. 

Of unusual value as source material in regard to the educa 
tion of the Fry brothers is the bulky first volume of The Story 
of the Mountain by Mary M. Meline and Rev. Edw. F. X. 
McS weeny (1911) and speaking of solid tomes, can anyone 
ever escape Watson s Annals or Scharf and Westcott s His 
tory! 

Further items regarding opera in Philadelphia were found 
in William G. Armstrong s Record of the Opera in Philadel 
phia, Philadelphia, 1884; in Louis C. Madeira s Annals of 
Music in Philadelphia and History of the Musical Fund So 
ciety, Philadelphia, 1896; in Twenty Six Years of the Life 
of an Actor and Manager by Francis Courtney Wemyss, New 
York, 1847; and in the unpublished A Century of Grand Opera 
in Philadelphia by John Curtis, the manuscript owned by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

For the philosophy of art: Theodore Meyer Greene s The 
Arts and the Art of Criticism, Preface, Second Edition, Prince 
ton University Press, 1947. 

In conclusion, as at the beginning, may I emphasize the fact 
that the present work is not intended to follow strictly con 
ventional lines. It is something less (and perhaps something 
more) than the traditional type of biography. It has been my 
purpose at all times to keep the spotlight turned on Fry him 
self, directly or indirectly, and to reduce all external incidents 
and characters to a minimum, except in so far as they are 
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vitally related to his own life and work; in short, to make a 
personal study of the man William Henry Fry, 

In imagination we have studied with him at Mount St. 
Mary s; with him in his teens we have listened to French and 
Italian opera in Philadelphia; we have followed him in his 
course of serious musical training under Leopold Meignen; 
we have observed his successes as a youthful composer; we 
have rejoiced in his renown as the first American composer 
of legitimate grand opera. 

Through his eyes we have seen London and Paris, and have 
experienced the tragic coup d etat of 1851. On his return from 
Europe we have listened with thousands of others to his lec 
tures on music. We have shared his disappointment in having 
to forego the anticipated performance of his Stabat Mater 
but also with him we have shared the success of Leonora in 
Philadelphia and New York and of Notre Dame of Paris in 
Philadelphia. 

With him we have passed through the gathering darkness 
of ill health and fatal disease. With his brother Horace we 
have been at his side when peaceful death came. We have 
been moved at the sight of the unfinished manuscript left 
open upon his desk at the words, "Dona nobis pacem." 

Truly, may he rest in peace. 



Appendix I 



MUSICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM HENRY FRY 

IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 

LIBRARY COMPANY OF 

PHILADELPHIA 



IN THE DESCRIPTIVE notes that follow, it should be observed that: 

A work is to be considered complete unless otherwise stated. 

The term "manuscript" is never used when referring to the com 
poser s autograph copy. This is always noted as "holograph." 

Variant spellings of identical proper names are given as found. 

The names of Joseph R. Fry, Edward P. Fry and Horace B. Fry, 
so frequently met with in these notes, refer to brothers of William 
Henry Fry. It was Edward P. Fry who assembled this collection 
of his brother s works and presented it to The Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 

OPERAS 

AURELIA THE VESTAL. A Lyrical Tragedy in Three Acts. 
Words by J. R. Fry. Music by W. H. Fry. Full score. 

Full score, manuscript, folio, cloth with leather back and plaque 
for cover-title, gilt letters and tooling, 2 p.L, 194 p. 

Cover-title: Aurelia. Act I. 

On inside leaf: Edto d - P. Fry, 621 Broadway. 

Title-page, verso blank; 2nd p.L, table of contents. Score, p. 
1-194. 

Certain pages are lacking and many are loose. 
The same [v. 2] p. 195-417. 

Cover-title: Aurelia. Act I. Continued. 
The same [v. 3] p. 418-627. 

Cover-title: Aurelia. Act II. 
The same [v. 4] p. 628-823. 

Cover-title: Aurelia. Act HI. 

All four volumes are of identical format. 

No orchestra parts. 

AURELIA THE VESTAL. A Lyrical Tragedy in Three Acts. 
Words by J. R. Fry. Music by W. H. Fry. (Piano Forte Ar 
rangement) 
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Vocal score, manuscript, folio, boards with leather back, cor 
ners, and plaque for cover-title, gilt letters and tooling. 1 p.L, 
269 p. 

Cover-title: Aurelia. Act I. 

On inside leaf: Edward P. Fry, 38 Union Square, Nov. 28th, 
1888. 

At head of title (upper right hand corner) : Act I. 

Title-page, verso blank. On p. 1: To John White Field this work 
is inscribed with great regard, by the Author and Composer. 
Philadelphia, July 14th, 1841. p. 3: Characters; p. 4: Index 
to Act First (thematic); at head of p. 5: To Mr. Giubilei: 
Dear Sir: This Piano Score has been revised by me in great 
haste and there may be some errors of the copyist which have 
escaped my notice and which you may correct in reading. 
W.H.F. Score, p. 5-269. 

The same [v. 2] p. 270-401. 



Cover-title: Aurelia. Act II. 

On inside leaf: Index to Act Second. 

The same [v. 3] p. 402-537. 

Cover-title: Aurelia, Act III. 

On inside leaf: Index to Act Third. 

All three volumes are of identical format. 

AURELIA THE VESTAL. A Lyrical Tragedy in Three Acts. 
Words by Joseph R. Fry. Music by William H. Fry. 

Libretto. 

Manuscript, 10" x 18", leather with gilt tooling, 72 p. 

On inside cover and p. 1, a portion of the text with certain 
prosodic markings. These are also scattered throughout the 
Libretto apparently for the benefit of foreign singers. 

Title-page, verso blank. At foot of title-page: Note. Wm. H. 
Fry wrote the full score of this opera in Philadelphia in the 
year 1841. He sent it to London then by Mr. Giubilei, the bass 
singer, who offered it to opera managers, but could not pro 
cure its production. Pierce Butler brought the score back from 
London in 1843. See his letter to W. H. Fry concerning it 
and Adelaide Kemble s opinion of it. p. 1: "Characters." Text, 
p. 3-72. 

Aurelia is the earliest of Fry s operas of which the complete 
score is extant. Apparently there were still earlier operas com 
posed in whole or in part, of which there are only fragments 
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still remaining. Of these the most important seems to have 
been Cristiani e Pagani, whose overture was transferred 
bodily to the opera Aurelia, where it is so noted in the full 
score, Act I. 

There is also extant the following important Duet from this 
earlier opera. This, too, was incorporated into the opera 
Aurelia, where it serves as the opening scene of the Second 
Act: 

DUETTO PER SOPRANO E TENORE NELL OPERA CRIS 
TIANI E PAGANI. W. H. FRY, Philadelphia, 1838. 

Vocal score, manuscript, folio, brown-paper cover. [40] p. 

Cover-title only (in ink) . 

There also remains one song from what appears to be a still 
earlier opera, The Bridal of Dunure, which will be noted 
under Notre Dame of Paris. 

LEONORA. Act I. W. H. Fry. 
Full score, holograph, folio, cloth with leather back, corners and 

plaque for cover-title, gilt letters and tooling. 252 p. 
Cover-title. 
Complete, but with many loose pages. 

The same, Act II. p. 253-523. 

Incomplete. Lacks p. 279-280, 497-508. 

Manuscript note: These pages are probably part of a cut and 

purposely torn out. E. P. Fnj, July, 1865. 

The same, Act III. p. 524-635. 

Note: I have examined this volume (3) of the full score and 

found it all here that is all the last act as sung in English. 

[E. P. Fry] 
This last act was greatly altered when sung in Italian. All three 

volumes are of identical format. There are orchestra parts. 

LEONORA: A Lyrical Drama in Three Acts. The words by J. R. 
Fry. The music bv William H. Frv. First performed at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, June 4th, 1845, under 
the management of Messrs. Pratt & Wemyss. Piano forte ar 
rangement. E. Ferrett & C., New York, 237 Broadway; Phila 
delphia, 212 Chestnut S*. 1846. 10%" x 6%", 6 p.L, 439 p. 

Cloth with gilt lettering on back. 

At foot of title-page: Entered according to Act of Congress in 
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the year 1846 by E. Ferrett 6- C. in the Clerk s Office of the 
District Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Verso of title-page, copyright entry. On 3rd and 4th p.l., Prefa 
tory Remarks; 5th p.l., To Mrs. Elihu Townsend of New York 
this work is respectfully inscribed; 6th p.l., Persons and In 
dex. Score, p. 1-439. 

There is also a second copy of this published edition, with much 
dilapidated pasteboard cover in red, blue and gold. No title 
on back. 

The above mentioned Prefatory Remarks form in themselves a 
document of such historic interest to any student of the de 
velopment of American music that they are reproduced in 
the present volume (Appendix II). 

LEONORA. A Lyrical Drama in Three Acts. Words by J. R. Fry. 
Music by William Henry Fry. First performed in English at 
the Chestnut St. Theatre, Philadelphia, under the manage 
ment of Messrs. Pratt & Wemyss, June 4th, 1845. The Italian 
version, divided into four acts and first performed at the 
Academy of Music, New York, under the management of 
Mr. B. Ullman, March, 1858. Philadelphia, Published by P. E. 
Abel at Peterson s, 306 Chestnut Street. 

Entered according to Act of Congress in the year one Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Fifty Eight by P. E, Abel in the Clerk s 
office of the District Court for the Eastern District of Penn 
sylvania. 9y 2 " x 6%", 20 p. 

Libretto. 

Title-page, verso: Names of the two casts English in 1845, 
Italian in 1858; p. [3]. Source and plot of the opera; p. [4]-20. 
Text, English and Italian in parallel columns. 

While lacking any complete score, there are several important 
portions of this Italian version. Foremost among them is the 
following: 

GIULIO E LEONORA 
Vocal score, incomplete, manuscript, oblong, unbound, p. 65- 

340. 

Title-page and p. 1-64 lacking (i.e., Overture and Nos. 1 and 2). 
Italian text only. 
Begins with No. 3, the following duet, which is thus to be found 

in both vocal and full score: 
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OPERA DI GIULIO E. LEONORA. Duetto per Giulio e Mon- 
talvo, Tenore e Baritono. Atto 2 do . Chante L Academie de 
Musique a New York par M. Tiberini e Gassier. 

Full score, holograph, folio, music-paper cover. 38 p. Cover- 
title. 

Orchestra parts. 

Also from the Italian version: 

LEONORA. Atto Terzo, Scena e Romanza. Score. 
Full score, holograph, oblong, brown paper cover. 19 p. 

GIULIO E LEONORA. Opera [illegible] W. H. Fry. Atto IV. 
Introduzione e Duetto per Contralto e Tenore Marianna e 
Giulio. Cantato per [illegible] Angri e Signer Tiburini. 

Full score, manuscript, folio, brown-paper cover. 7, [8]-[69] p. 

Orchestra parts. 

In addition to the above material there is also a Chorus Master s 
Copy (bound volume, printed) as well as numerous similar 
copies of the chorus parts, together with manuscript orchestra 
parts and various manuscript odds and ends. 

Among the latter is the following memorandum on the back of 
a sheet originally containing score of Leonora: Wm. Norris, 
Vienna, Austria. Manuscript Music. Mem. The above memo 
randum by W. H. Fry would indicate that while in Europe 
(Paris) he sent the full score of opera of Leonora to Mr. Nor 
ris at Vienna with a view to Mr. Norris procuring its produc 
tion there. Mem. Enquire of Mr. Norris what he [illegible] 
about the matter. E. P. Fry, October, 1865. 

NOTRE DAME OF PARIS 
Full score, holograph, oblong, unbound, 447 p. 
Contained in paper wrapper on which appears the following 
manuscript note: The original full score of the opera of Notre 
Dame of Paris by W. H. Fry. The following pages appear to 
be missing: pages 45, 46, 47, 48, 101, 199, 200, 201, 202, 388 to 
401 inclusive. This copy of the full score is the original in the 
handwriting of the composer. The opera was composed in 
30 days, from 22nd Jany to 21st Feby, 1862, except the last 
scene of the fourth act the words of which Joseph had not 
then written. Two copies of this score were made by Mr. 
Worrall E. P. Fry, New York, Dec. 2, 1864. 
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At end of score (in Fry s own handwriting) : New York, April 

2, 1863. 
The two above mentioned copies made by Mr. Worrell are the 

following: 

ESMERALDA: A Lyrical Drama in Four Acts. Words by J. R. 

Fry. Music by William Henry Fry (The Italian translation 

by E. C. Sebastiani) Full score with descriptions of scenes 

and full stage directions respecting action, &c., &c. 
Full score, manuscript, oblong, leather with gilt lettering and 

tooling, metal clasps. 501 p. 
Cover-title: Esmeralda, opera in Quattro Atti. W. H. Fry. 

Tribune Office, New York [to which is added in pencil] 

United States. 
Preceding title-page (in pencil): Edward P. Fry, 38 Union 

Square, New York. 
English and Italian text. 
Orchestra parts. 
Less sumptuously bound than the above, but in some ways even 

more interesting is Worrell s second copy: 

NOTRE DAME OF PARIS. A Lyrical Tragedy by W. H. Fry. 

Full score, manuscript, oblong, boards with leather back and 
corners, cover-title pasted on. 501 p. 

Cover-title as above (in ink). 

Caption title: Esmeralda. Dramma Lyrico in 4 Atti. W. H. Fry. 

English and Italian text. 

This score is particularly noteworthy from the fact that Fry has 
crossed out with pencil the name Esmeralda from the caption 
title, substituting the finally accepted title, Notre Dame of 
Paris thus definitely committing himself to the latter title. 
Also this score is of interest in that it is quite evidently the 
score from which Theodore Thomas directed the opera and 
abounds in Conductor s marks of one kind and another. 

NOTRE DAME OF PARIS. A Lyrical Drama in Four Acts. 
Words by J. R. Fry. Music by W. H. Fry, First performed by 
350 executants at the Grand Musical Festival inaugurating 
the National Fair for the benefit of wounded and ill Soldiers 
and Sailors of the United States Army and Navy, held in 
Philadelphia at the great Academy of Music, May 4, 1864. 
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Vocal and piano forte score with English and Italian words. 
The Italian Nostra-Donna di Parigi: Dramma Lyrico in quat- 
tro AttL Traduzione dall Inglese del E. C. Sebastiani. 

Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1864 by 
W. H. Fry, in the Clerk s Office of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. Boards. 
13" x 10", 65 p. 

At head of title, manuscript note in ink: ( Unpublished) W. H. 
Fry Office of the New York Tribune. At foot of page, also 
in ink: There are a few changes of tempi somewhat different 
in P. Forte copy from full score: follow p. f. in these changes. 
This piano copy is the opera as it was played exactly. See 
note on page 93 of P. Forte copy. 

The phrase "by 350 executants" is written in with ink. Title- 
page, verso: Persons of the Drama and List of Pieces, Acts 1 
to IV. 

At foot of page: Inscribed to John White Field of Philadelphia, 

Score, p. 3-65, English and Italian text. 

This volume contains Act I only. 

There are several copies; the remainder being without correc 
tions and bound merely in paper. 

NOTRE DAME OF PARIS. Acts 2, 3 & 4. Piano forte and vocal 
score. W. H. Fry, Office of the New York Tribune. 

Vocal score, holograph, oblong, boards with leather back and 
corners, p. 66-174. 

Cover-title (in ink). 

Caption title: Notre Dame of Paris [substituted for Esmeralda y 
crossed out]. 

Pagination continued from printed copy of Act L English and 
Italian text. 

Only copy containing the Ballet, written later than the rest of 
the opera. 

There are also two Librettos (manuscript, with cardboard cov 
ers) one in English, the other in Italian. The first: 

ESMERALDA. Opera in 4 acts (Libretto, English). W. H. Fry, 

Tribune Office, New York, U.S. 
Libretto (English). 
Cover-title (in ink). 
At head of title: Please preserve this Ms copy very carefully. 
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Below title: For Mrs. James, care of Messrs. Courts 6- Co., 

Bankers, Strand, London, England. 

On inside cover: /. R. Fry, 134 South 3rd St., 2008 Walnut St. 
The second: 

NOSTRA-DONNA DI PARIGI. Dramma Lyrico in Quattro Atti. 
Words by J. R. Fry. Music by William Henry Fry (Italian 
translation by E. C. Sebastiani) William Henry Fry, Tribune 
Office, New York. 

Libretto (Italian). 

Cover-title (in ink): Notre Dame of Paris. Opera in 4 acts. 
W. H. Fry, Tribune Office, New York, U.S. In cover-title 
Esmeralda is crossed out and Notre Dame of Paris substituted. 

At head of cover-tide: Italian Libretto. Please preserve this Ms 
copy very carefully. 

There is also a bound, manuscript copy of chorus parts with 
cover-tide (in ink); Notre Dame of Paris. Libro pel Maestro 
del Cori. William H. Fry, New York Tribune Office. [In red 
ink] Chorus Masters Book. 

Here also Esmeralda has been crossed out and Notre Dame of 
Paris substituted. 

In addition to the above material, there are manuscript copies 
of various orchestra parts, solo parts, chorus parts, a prompt 
er s copy for Acts 3 and 4, besides numerous memos, sketches, 
&c. 

Among these loose leaves is a holograph copy of a Drinking 
Song from one of Fry s early operas, The Bridal of Dunure 
(first line: Whoever die bowl can deeply quaff) with the ac 
companying note from Fry: If you think there s room and 
time for a drinking song in the Guard room after the Merry 
Men Chorus to be sung by the Lieutenant of the Guard 
(Baritone or Bass) this which is "popular" would do and 
might give the second Baritone something more than a "stick" 
part. Two lines of interlocutary recitative 9 twixt Chorus 6- 
Lieutenant would be sufficient to introduce it. This is Tarn O 
Shanter Solo. One strophe will answer. I think the words as 
I remember them will answer. The song would be encored 
if decently sung. Reference is to the Guard room in the opera 
Notre Dame of Paris. 

A further note: This song is in William s old opera, "The Bridal 
of Dunure" E.P.F. January, 1865. 
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Notre Dame of Paris was produced with unusually fine stage 
effects at the Academy ot Music, Philadelphia, May 4, 1864, 
Theodore Thomas conducting. 

Further confirmation of Fry s well known fondness for operatic 
composition (along with detached orchestral works with op 
eratic overtones) is found in the following fragmentary 
sketches never brought to completion: A Ballad for the Or 
chestra, "Faust and Margaret 9 ; a preliminary sketch of the 
first few measures of the Incantation of the Witches, Over 
ture to "Macbeth 9 and other similar sketches. These range in 
length from the two-page piano score of the Ballad to the 
five-page full score of a Ball Scene on which is written the 
following note: This probably is the beginning of a Romeo 
and Juliet Overture by W. H. Fry. I think I heard [him] 
speak of intending to compose one. E. P. Fry. June, 1865. 

An eight-page piano score has the following in Fry s own hand: 
Mus. Memo for Kenilworth. W. H. Fry. Air for Amy Robsart. 
An Overture to the Opera of the Artist. Fry is for orchestra 
but very fragmentary. Trio for three soprano voices (King 
Lear) W. H. Fry has voice parts only (Cordelia, Goneril, 
Regan) three pages. Original Memoranda of the opera Joan 
of Arc. See first sketch %f plot to ivhich it refers. W.H.F. 
two pages, piano score. 



CHORAL WORKS 

STABAT MATER or The Crucifixion of Christ; an Oratorio for 
four principal voices & chorus: composed by William Henry 
Fry. Original full score. 

Full score, holograph, oblong, boards. [237] p. 

Cover-title and title identical. 

No continuous pagination, although certain numbers are in 



dividually paged, 
.t head of numbe 



At head of numbers one to six: Stabat Mater. W. H. Fry. 

At head of number seven: Stabat Mater, or The Crucifixion of 
Chritf. W. H. Fry. 

The work opens with an orchestral introduction ("Suggestive 
Symphony") depicting the crucifixion and events preceding 
it. [36] p. 

This is followed by: 

Stabat Mater (Chorus) [20] p. 
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Cujus Animam (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) [25] p. 

O Quam Tristis (Duet, Tenor, and Bass) [15] p. 

Quae Moerebat (Aria for Contralto) lip. 

Quis Est Homo (Quartet and Chorus) 9 p. 

Pro Peccatis (Tenor Solo) 9 p. 

Vidit Suum (Soprano Solo) [9] p. 

Again the "Suggestive Symphony" (and there was darkness 

upon the face of the earth) [18] p. 

followed by: 

Eia Mater (Quartet and Chorus) [14] p. 

Fac Ut Ardeat (Aria for Bass with Chorus ) 23 p. 

Sancta Mater (Trio for Contralto, Tenor and Bass) 8 p. 
Fac Ut Portem (Tenor Solo with Quartet and Chorus) 

[13] p. 

Finale. Inflammatus Quando Corpus and Amen ( Soprano 
Air with Quartet and Chorus) [15] p. 

On last page: W. H. Fry, New York, March 27, 1855. 
A fragmentary copy of above (vocal score) is signed: W. H. 

Fry, New York, January, 1855. 

There is also an unfinished manuscript score of the Stabat Mater 
in Fry s handwriting which apparently was done later than 
the original Oratorio form, doing away entirely with the 
purely orchestral portions and making several other impor 
tant changes. As far as it goes, this version conforms more 
nearly to that published by Ditson in 1855. This Ditson edi 
tion consists of separate individual issues of all the twelve 
numbers, each with the following title-page: Stabat Mater. 
An Oratorio by W. H. Fry. Vocal 6- piano score with the Latin 
words 6- an original English translation [Here follows list 
of the twelve issues], Boston: Published by Oliver Ditson, 
Washington Street [names of affiliated music houses]. En 
tered according to Act of Congress A.D. 1855 by O. Ditson 
in the Clerk s Office of the Dis*. Court of Mass. 
The Library Company of Philadelphia possesses two of these 

issues: 

Vidit suum dulcem natum. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Stabat Mater. No. 7. W. H. Fry ... Boston. Published by 
Oliver Ditson, Washington Street. 1855. Publication no. 7788. 
Folio, p. 2-9. 
Caption title. 
Duet, pfte. ace. 
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First line same as title. Also, Thus she watched him, him all 
holy. 

The second: 

Fac ut portem. Tenor Air with Choral. Stabat Mater. No. 11. 
W. H. Fry ... Boston, Published by Oliver Ditson, Wash 
ington Street. 1855. Publication no. 8124. Folio, p. 2-5. 

Caption title. 

Air and chorus, pfte. ace. 

First line same as title. Also, Ah! let Jesus* passion move me. 

There are complete manuscript orchestra parts for Stabat Mater 
in remarkably fine condition. There are also manuscript solo 
parts for Tenor and Bass, and printed copies of each indi 
vidual chorus part. 

This Stabat Mater was the occasion for one of the most tragic 
incidents in Fry s entire professional career. But that s an 
other story! 

After the Stabat Mater, Fry s Mass (completed but a few days 
before his death ) is probably his most interesting choral work: 

MASS (in E|?) Composed by William Henry Fry (in Santa Cruz 
(W.I.) December 12, 1864. 

"This is the Original MSS and contains two versions of "Dona 
Nobis Pacem. " 

Vocal score, holograph, oblong, music-paper cover. 38 p. 

Cover-title. 

Cover is fastened with three bows of black ribbon and the cover 
design has black border with black cross at each corner. There 
is also an almost illegible list of contents in pencil, and the 
following note: The pencil and red ink additions in this Mass 
were made by me after the composers death To aid me to 
reach the meaning of the unfinished portions. Horace B. Fry, 

Suggested orchestration throughout the score, but no orchestra 
parts. 

OTHER CHORAL WORKS 

KYRIE ELEISON. 

Full score, holograph, oblong, music-paper cover. [10] p. 
Caption title: Kyrie eleison, by W. H. Fry. 
Cover-title (above) with the following note: Kyrie Eleison. In 
the summer of 1864 William proposed to Archbishop Me- 
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Closkey to compose a Mass for his installation. The offer was 
not accepted and Wm. in one day having commenced the 
Mass and composed this Kyrie eleison, would not go any 
further and threw aside the work. E.P.F. 
No orchestra parts. 

THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT. Chorus with orchestra and 
organ. 

Full score, incomplete, holograph, folio, unbound. 15 p. 

Caption title. 

On first page: Note. Mr. Worrell will please arrange the names 
and places of the Instruments as on page 2 (and not as on 
page 1 )this leaving two staves blank for the Grand Organ. 
Mr. Worrell will please copy this in his Best Style writing 
out in full every part without abbreviations or without the 
marks con Soprano, ire., 6-c. 

No orchestra parts. 

HALLELUJAH CHORUS. W. H. Fry. 

Full score, manuscript, folio, yellow-paper cover. 30 p. Cover- 
title. Also (on cover) the following note in E. P. Fry s hand 
writing: Mem. This chorus the composer introduced into the 
Opera Notre-Dame of Paris with other words. 

This is very evidently the copy asked of Mr. Worrell above, as 
it carries out Fry s instructions to the letter. It is an excellent 
copy, excellently preserved. 

Orchestra parts. 

ODE sung at the opening of the New York Crystal Palace, May 

4, 1854. Fry. 

Full score, holograph, folio, unbound. 19 p. 
On last page, text of the Ode in full. Seven stanzas beginning 

"Lo the transitory darkness from our Palace floats away." 
Orchestra parts. 

MOSES IN EGYPT 
Full score, incomplete, holograph, oblong, boards with leather 

back and corners, gilt tooled. [49] p. 
On fly leaf: This appears to be a sketch of an Oratorio, Moses in 

Egypt, by W. H. Fry. E. P. Fry, October, 1865. 
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This is evidently a late work, fully laid out but for the most part 
merely sketched in. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Fry s writing for the Orchestra takes two forms that of the 
Symphony (in reality Tone Poem) and the Overture. 



SYMPHONIES 

SANTA GLAUS: CHRISTMAS SYMPHONY. Comp. by W. H. 
Fry. 

Full score, manuscript, folio, unbound. 65 p. 

On music-paper folder, along with the title, the following note: 
I found in the trunks from Maillards the original full score 
of the Christmas Symphony (of which this [is] a copy made 
by copyist) . The original score in W. H . Fry s handwriting is 
dilapidated and soiled but is very nearly complete. E. P. Fry. 
June, 1865. 

Attached to inside page of folder the following (printed): 
Synopsis of Fry s Symphony, Santa Claus. Written expressly 
for Jullien s Orchestra and performed with the greatest ap 
plause for the first time on Christmas Eve, 1853, and to be 
repeated this evening. The date 1853 is in pencil. 

No orchestra parts. 

The original score (holograph) is unbound and also enclosed 
in music-paper folder with the following in pencil, in E. P. 
Fry s handwriting: The original score. The Christmas Sym 
phony by W. H. Fry. 

The score is indeed "dilapidated and soiled." It is also incom 
plete: the first 22 pages folio, pages 23 to 40, oblong, and the 
remaining pages missing. 

NIAGARA: A Symphony by W. H. Fry. 
Full score, holograph, folio, unbound. 5 p. 
Caption title: Niagara A Symphony composed for the Musical 

Congress at the Crystal Palace of New York, June 15, 1854. 

W. H. Fry. 

At foot of p. 5: W. H. Fry, New York, Saturday, June 10, 1854. 
There is also in this collection a second copy (full score manu- 
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script, oblong, unbound, 12 p.), as well as many of the or 
chestra parts. 

Fry s own score is much corrected and difficult to read. The 
copy is clear. 

DRAMATIC SYMPHONY THE DYING SOLDIER. Fry. 
Full score, holograph, 10" x 8", unbound. 14 p. 
No orchestra parts. 

SACRED SYMPHONIES NO. III. HAGAR IN THE WIL 
DERNESS. Fry. 

Full score, holograph, oblong, unbound. 14 p. 
At foot of p. 14: Wm. Henry Fry. New York, July 4, 1854. 
No orchestra parts. 

ADAGIO SOSTENUTO. 

Full score, holograph, oblong, unbound. 20 [i.e. 21] p. On 

music-paper cover: This appears to be a full score in W. H. 

Frys handwriting of some overture composed by him and a 

copy by a copyist of the same piece. E.P.F. May, 1865. 
Also: Quere? Is this The Breaking Heart? 
The second copy referred to above, is of identical format, but 

has 26 pages. 
On margin of p. 1: Quere? Is this W. H. Fry s Symphony The 

Breaking Heart? 
No orchestra parts. 
This double-barreled "Quere" remains as yet unanswered, 

though it may possibly prove to be the "Adagio" from the 

Symphony The Breaking Heart. This Adagio was often played 

separately on orchestral programs. 
Of symphonic fragments there are the following: Symphony in 

C, parts of two movements; Symphony in C minor, one page; 

Westminster Abbey A Symphony, one page. 
There is also an unfinished first movement (11 pages) of a 

Symphony in La for full orchestra. W. H. Fry, reduced to 

piano-forte score with suggested instrumentation. Apparently 

a serious piece of work. 
An unsigned three page folio, "Fantastic Symphony. The 

Witches Dance. Scene: A Wild Heath. Time: Night. Piano 

Forte Reduction may be the work of another composer, as 

Fry s works are always signed or otherwise authenticated. In 
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this case the upper right-hand corner of the first page is torn 
off and what looks like a letter *W is all that remains. 
Two of Fry s symphonic works are lacking in the collection 
viz., "A Day in the Country" and "Grand Symphonic Childe 
Harold." It seems likely therefore that they are no longer 
extant. This is to be regretted, as the former ranked second 
only in popularity (among Fry s early orchestral works) to 
his Christmas Symphony, the most frequently played of 
them all. 



OVERTURES 

OVERTURE TO MACBETH. Wm. Henry Fry. 

Full score, holograph, oblong, music-paper cover. 29 p. [one 
unnumbered leaf inserted]. 

Cover-title: Overture to Macbeth. 

At foot of p. 1: Note. Some quotations from Shakespeare, and 
explanatory remarks are inserted in this score simply as hints 
to the orchestral conductor, to explain the musico-dramatic 
meanings. The trombone passages, commencing on Bar 3, 
are a quasi declamation of the quotations under it. 

At foot of p. 29: W. H. Fry, New Jork, June 22, 1862. 

No orchestra parts. 

OVERTURE TO MACBETH (W. H. Fry) 

Full score, manuscript, oblong, unbound. 33 p. 

On p. 1: Quasi Incantation Scene or the fatalism of the Tragedy. 
The words of the weird [/] sisters are supposititiously de 
claimed on the trombones above according to English accent 
and quantity. The increased number of pages is occasioned 
by the incorporation into this score of the section given on 
the inserted unnumbered leaf of the previous version. 

No orchestra parts. 

WITCHES INCANTATION OVERTURE TO MACBETH. 

(W. H. Fry) 

Full score, holograph, oblong, unbound. 22 p. This version dif 
fers somewhat in content from the other two, which are 
practically identical. 

No orchestra parts. 
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OVERTURE TO EVANGELINE. Win. Henry Fry. New York, 
March 16, 1860. 

Full score, holograph, folio, unbound. 20, [21]-[27] p. Com 
posed for first performance of Mrs. H. L. Bateman s play, 
"Evangeline," in which her daughter Kate played the title 
role, March 19, 1860. 

Orchestra parts. 

There is also a two-page fragment of the Overture to the Worlds 
Own. W. H. Fry, New York, February 19, 1857. (Full score, 
holograph). 

On margin of p. 1: This World s Own was a play by Mrs. Howe 
and this is evidently the rough sketch of an overture which at 
request of Mr. Stuart, the manager, Wm. composed in full 
score and which was played at Wallack s old theatre. Perhaps 
Mr. Stuart has that full score. E.P.F. June, 1865. 

CHAMBER Music 

That Fry s interest was not entirely focused upon the larger 
xrchestral groups is shown in a volume containing several string 
quartets in various stages of completion, along with fragments of 
other forms of chamber music. 

This rather handsome, oblong volume, bound in cloth with gilt 
tooled leather back and corners, contains Fry s holograph scores 
of the following: 

TENTH QUARTET IN C MINOR 

Four movements, complete, 24 p. 

ELEVENTH QUARTET IN A MINOR 
Four movements, complete. 25-39, [40]-[47] p. 

QUARTET IN G MINOR 
Four movements, the last unfinished [23] p. 

QUARTET IN D 
Four movements, the last unfinished [20] p. 

QUARTET IN C SHARP MINOR 
Three movements, none complete. [11] p. 

There are also fragments of a Quartet in D flat; Quartet in G 
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Minor (showing preliminary sketch of opening measures of the 
Macbeth Overture); Sextuor (2 violins, 2 violas, 2 cellos); Trio 
for Piano-Forte. Violin and Violoncello (two pages completed 
sketch for more). 

SHORTER WORKS 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 

Of further instrumental compositions, we find fragments of a 
Sonata for pianoforte together with the complete: 

ADIEU. Song for the Piano. W. H. Fry. Nahant, Aug. 23, 1855. 
Holograph, one page. 

METROPOLITAN HALL MARCH 

For Band. 

Parts only; no score located. 

On piccolo part: Fry, February 4, 1853. 

That Fry s interest in song composition was scarcely greater 
than that in the writing of piano pieces is suggested by the 
fact that in this entire collection there are but two of his songs 
that have been put into anything like permanent form. 

THE DYING SOLDIER. Words by J. R. Fry. Music by W. H. 

Fry. 

Holograph. 
Song, pfte. ace. 
First line: The moon rose o er the battle plain. 

THE ORPHAN S LAMENT. Words and music by Wm. Henry 

Fry. 

Holograph. 
Song, pfte. ace. 

First line: Upon my Mother s tomb I gazed. 
In this collection there is one published song (from Leonora): 

AH DOOMED MAIDEN. Aria from Fry s Grand Opera Le 
onora. As sung by Mr. Seguin. Arranged with Piano Forte 
accompaniment. Abbreviated edition [Published by E. Fer- 
rett & Co. Philadelphia] Copyright secured, 
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Incomplete (no title-page), folio. 8-8 p. 

Italian text written in for use of Signer Beneventano. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

Somewhat apart from Fry s own compositions but of great in 
terest to us no less than to Fry and his auditors are the Musical 
Illustrations used by Fry in his series of Lectures on Music at 
Metropolitan Hall, New York, in December, 1852, and January, 
1853 (immediately upon his return from Europe). 

It is unnecessary to list here all of the varied illustrative material 
still surviving, such as Greek and Chinese "Hymns," Persian Airs, 
extracts from Palestrina, Pergolesi, Jomelli, Handel, and Fry s 
own compositions, except as to certain important items. 

Among Fry s compositions are two choruses: 

EACH MERRY MOSS TROOPER MOUNTED HIS STEED. 

Male Voices. 

This is the chorus introduced (with different text and slight 
changes in the music) into the Second Act of Notre Dame of 
Paris, where it appears as "Chorus of the Royal Scotch 
Archers" beginning "A gay gallant soldier the King s man-at- 
arms." 

LAURELS TWINED AROUND THE WARRIOR S BROW. 

Mixed Voices. 
This chorus (somewhat altered) is taken from Fry s opera 

Aurelia, where it appears (with identical words) as Solemn 

March and Chorus in the Fourth Scene of the First Act. 
Both of these choruses appear in full score, as well as in the 

piano reduction. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

^ Dates given refer to time of composition or completion of works 
listed. Where such date is not known, the date of performance is 
given in brackets. Only such works are listed here as have definite 
or approximate dates given on copies in this Collection. 

1838 Duet from Cristiani e Pagani (Opera) 

July 14, 1841 Aurelia the Vestal (Opera) 

[June 4, 1845 Leonora (Opera) performed] 
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? 1846 

Feb. 4, 1853 
[Dec. 24, 1853 

[May 4, 1854 
June 10, 1854 
July 4, 1854 
January to 
March 27, 1885 
Aug. 23, 1855 
Feb. 19, 1857 

} 1858 

March 16, 1860 
Jan. 22 to 
Feb. 21, 1862 

June 22, 1862 
April 2, 1863 
Summer, 1864 
Dec. 12, 1864 
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Leonora (Opera) published 
Metropolitan Hall March (Band) 
Santa Glaus (Christmas Symphony) per 
formed] 

Ode (Crystal Palace) sung] 
Niagara (Symphony) 
Hagar ( Sacred Symphony ) 

Stabat Mater (Oratorio) 

Adieu (Piano) 

World s Own (Overture) incomplete 

Leonora (Libretto) 

Evangelme (Overture) 

Notre Dame of Paris (Opera) [except last 

scene] 

Macbetn (Overture) 

Notre Dame of Paris (Opera) [complete] 
Kyrie (Chorus) 
Mass in E flat 
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PREFATORY REMARKS 

(Leonora, vocal score, Philadelphia, 1846) 



PREFATORY REMARKS 



THIS LTOICAL DRAMA was produced on the stage with a view of 
presenting to the American public, a grand opera, originally 
adapted to English words. The class of opera technically so desig 
nated, is, on the continent of Europe, employed for works of a 
serious or tragic character. Its peculiarity lies in the absence of 
all spoken monologue or dialogue; every word being sung through 
out, and accompanied by the orchestra. This is essentially the 
high, complete, and classic form to give to the opera; it imparts 
proper uniformity of style to the entire declamation; does not 
confound the strictly musical with the acting drama; and with an 
artistic performance confirms the interest of the representation. 

It would seem, however, that in England, to which America 
should naturally look for such a union of art and literature, the 
theory and practice have been to preclude the grand opera from 
the language, in original works. A late English writer on the sub 
ject of dramatic music, speaking of the opera of Artaxerxes, by 
Dr. Arne (composed during the last century, for the purpose of 
introducing recitative in place of spoken language) has the fol 
lowing remarks: 

"The attempt to apply Italian recitative to English dialogue was 
unsuccessful. Italian speech can be made to take a musical form 
by merely enforcing and heightening the natural accents and in 
flections of the language; and thus the dialogue of the Italian opera 
may be sung, or rather spoken, in recitative: but in no other lan 
guage is this practicable; and in English, German, and French, it 
is only where the natural inflections of the voice are supposed to 
be strengthened by the influence of emotion or passion, that reci 
tative can be used with effect, or even without absurdity. Hence 
in the German opera, simple recitative is very rarely used. The 
ordinary dialogue is merely spoken, and it is only when the actor 
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is supposed to give vent to his feelings in broken phrases and pas 
sionate exclamations, that accompanied recitative is employed. 
Though the recitative of Artaxerxes, accordingly, has passed cur 
rent in consequence of the popularity of the airs, no other English 
composer has ever made the experiment, unless in the way of 
burlesque." 

This simple recitative, or semi-vocal style of singing in Italian 
operas, is only supported by the stringed basses of the orchestra; 
and with such a bald accompaniment it is without musical in 
terest, but is considered necessary to the narrative or conversa 
tion, in the same manner that spoken dialogue is in the operas of 
other nations. There is, however, no reason why in English senous 
opera, both simple recitative and dialogue may not be equally 
avoided; and all language which has sufficient dignity to merit 
a place in such an opera, may be sung m recitative accompanied 
by the orchestra. So far from it being "an absurdity," as the au 
thority, above quoted, thinks, to carry on an English dialogue in 
recitative, an intelligent and critical audience may be as much 
interested in a prolonged English dialogue in recitative, as in any 
melody exhibiting the vocal skill of the performer, The postulate 
being granted that music may be rendered the mean of human 
expression, there need be no exception to the rule that the whole 
operatic language of the stage may be carried on in singing And 
it is hardly a forced comparison to say, that there is no better 
reason why a tragic or serious singer should be required to speak 
on the stage, than a tragic actor to sing. Each may properly confine 
himself to his respective art. It is a fixed apprehension of this 
principle of musical propriety that induces the masters of vocal 
music, the Italians, to substitute even in their comic operas, the 
simple recitative in place of spoken dialogue. I have, indeed, too 
much admiration for the resources of the English language, to 
admit of the supposition that it is excluded, by its nature, from the 
highest form of opera; and I believe that the original grand opera 
(using the word, original, in contradistinction to the translated 
adaptations) would, if produced by English composers, take 
permanently as a class the preference over mixed speaking opera. 

It is a matter of regret that English genius, so fertile in letters 
and arts, should have neglected this complete form of opera, or 
attempted only in "burlesque" what should have been accom 
plished with sobriety and truth. The want of such a standard of 
dramatic music in our language, has necessarily resulted in a 
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cognate deficiency of literature for the same purpose. According 
to English authorities, strong complaints are prevalent in this 
regard. If the musico-dramatic capabilities of the language be 
considered to their fullest extent, there can be lyrical works, 
which, as far as the nature of such compositions admits, may hold 
a high rank in English literature. Upon this point it may be re 
marked, that it is a fatal mistake to suppose, that feebleness, ob 
scurity, or nonsense, in the drama, will be overlooked because it 
is connected with music. Plot, incident, and character, are as 
necessary for the lyrical as for the spoken drama; and the neglect 
of these requisites has prevented the success of operas whose 
music deserved a better fate. The literature of the opera so far 
from being of easy achievement, is indeed more perplexing to the 
writer, than that of the spoken drama. Apart from the considera 
tion that the author must so detail his scenes, and dispose of his 
characters, as to produce specially musical effects, which is of 
itself a difficult task, he must also treat the English language with 
reference to the peculiarities necessary to effective stage decla 
mation, and to the genius of melody as a universal dialect, which 
claims, indeed, supremacy over words; and as the ordinary struc 
ture of English verse ill coincides with such requisites, an amount 
of eccentric lyrical labors is necessary, that must deter dramatic 
writers from the undertaking, unless a proper estimate be set upon 
this required mastery of the language, rendering it flexible to the 
musical touch, and malleable for all the forms into which com 
position requires it to be beaten. 

The plot of Leonora, it will be seen, is identical with that of 
Bulwer s Lady of Lyons; which, as an acting drama, holds a first 
rank in public estimation. Certain modifications have been made 
in the scenes and characters for musical purposes: in the omission 
of some persons; in the increased prominence given to others; 
in the change of place, and of the time to a more distant and hence 
romantic era. This change of time and place was readily effected, 
as there was no imperative delineation of national characteristics 
or localities in a purely domestic plot, to prevent it. For this reason, 
too, there has been no attempt made to infuse any popular or 
patriotic temper into the melodies. The tone of polite society 
of "cavaliers and ladies," is much the same the world over. The 
action and expression of pointedly national characters, however, 
might suggest local music. But composers are not, and cannot al 
ways be, particular on this head. A scene laid in ancient Greece 
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or Rome would preclude a national style of music, now lost, if ii 
ever existed. The action of an opera laid in this country, also, coulc 
not be illustrated with national music, since the original type is 
wanting. 

The success which attended the production of Leonora has been 
as great as I could desire. The public attention so given to the first 
American work of the kind, induces the trust that in this country, 
which has the accumulating wealth, taste, and knowledge con 
ferred by freedom and peace, and a coincident prosperity, there 
may be a rapid, and at the same time, a vigorous growth of this 
branch of Art. But it will be requisite to have a lyrical drama free 
from whatever is gross, so that it become essentially moral in its 
character, and thus disarm all opposition to its progress. A sense 
of public justice should, at the same time, establish an interna 
tional copyright law a republic of letters by which American 
authorship shall be rendered secure, and the rights of Intellect be 
regarded, even though it be of foreign birth and politics. The 
hope may be indulged, that the period is not far distant, when, as 
a people, we shall not reap where we have not sown; and we shall 
be too honorable to enjoy the fruits of European genius without 
rewarding it. 

It is a clear proposition, that no Art can flourish in a country 
until it assume a genial character. It may be exotic, experi 
mentally, for a time, but unless it becomes indigenous, taking 
root and growth in the hearts and understandings of the people 
generally, its existence will be forced and sickly, and its decay 
quick and certain. And it may be remarked, emphatically, that, as 
vocal music must ever take precedence in general estimation of 
other music, for the reason that no musical instrument equals the 
human voice in quality and expression, it will be necessary to 
render national the lyrical drama, as being the only means by 
which great singers can be formed, and a school of music reared. 
Upon the stage alone can the expression of the master passions be 
adequately given; and the identification of music with action and 
character, being an artistical exhibition of man s nature, while it 
gives lyrical representation the strongest hold upon the common 
heart, renders it necessary for the singer to attain to the perfec 
tion of his art, and be pathetic, eloquent, great. The church has 
ever been obliged to call upon the theatre for its chief devotional 
singers; and it must ever be thus, while the drama covers a spirit 
ual as well as a tangible ground. All times and places are subservi- 
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ent to the illustrations of the stage. The mists of antiquity and the 
divination of the future; the abodes of the gods, of fairies, and of 
demons, as well as of men; earth, air, sea, and sky are searched 
for the facts and imaginings of the dramatist. To fight against such 
a material and immaterial array, is like a war upon the seven 
prismatic colors, upon the seven essential sounds, upon the very- 
spirit of ideality which clothes all visible things with romance 
and beauty. To destroy dramatic music is to endanger all music; 
to bring back monkish formality and abused mathematics in the 
science. The chief interest of all instrumental music, of the passion 
displayed in the modern Oratorio and the Mass, lies in the dra 
matic expression derived originally from the universal lyrical 
delineations of the stage. Composers of religious works have 
learned to avoid frigid calculation and to attain the expression of 
devotional fervor, by the study directly or indirectly of Humanity 
in the lyrical drama. 

My particular acknowledgments are due to the principal vocal 
ists and other performers engaged in producing the work, for the 
manner in which they executed their parts. I am likewise under 
signal obligations to the many kind friends who manifested interest 
in the success of the opera. 

I cannot omit to mention the enterprise of Messrs. FERKETT & 
Co. for the manner in which they issue this volume. 

WILLIAM H. FRY. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1845. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE SANTA GLAUS SYMPHONY 



SYNOPSIS 

OF 

FRY S SYMPHONY, 

SANTA CLAL7S. 

WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR JULLIEN S ORCHESTRA, 

And performed with the greatest applause, for the first time, 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1853. 



THE FOLLOWING explanations of the design, spirit, and instru 
mental treatment of FRY S CHRISTMAS SYMPHONY called 
SANTA GLAUS, have been supplied by the composer, at the 
request of M. JULLIEN. 

The first movement, which is slow, opens with a single musical 
measure of Trumpet solo, being the celestial precursor to the an 
nouncement of the glad tidings of the Saviour s coming birth. 
This is followed by some tender notes on the horns, suggestive 
that the Messiah s advent is to be one of love. This phrase is re 
peated in a fresh key. It is then taken up by the whole orchestra 
as though the assembled hosts of heaven joined in the declara 
tion. This is followed by some soft music, the first violins having a 
volant trill, accompanied variously by the other stringed instru 
ments in a singing strain, while the Flute, Clarionet, Hautboy and 
Bassoon fly seraph-like through different regions of musical space. 
After a momentary pause, M. Koenig on his Cornet, discourses in 
an Adagio-Cantabile, on the impending advent of the Saviour 
which if sung could be recited in words taken from the Bible. This 
is followed by some soft strains on the stringed instruments, and 
some aerial windings on the wood wind instruments. Then follows 
the Adagio-Cantabile air just played by M. Koenig, given in the 
most resonant style by all the brass instruments, as though the 
whole heavens repeated the strain with declamatory force and 
exultant emotion. While the brass instruments so discourse, the 
other instruments bound through successive octaves as indicative 
of the wide dispensation of religious harmony. A few loud chords 
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of a fierce character portray the rage of fallen angels, and the first 
movement of the piece concludes with triumphant major har 
monies. 

This artistico-historical introduction being concluded, the scene 
becomes terrestrial and the characters human and of our time. It 
is the Festivities of a Christmas Eve party, children participating: 
the clarionet of M. Wuille leading to the Dance, which is intended 
to be one of rollicking gaiety. This movement suddenly changes 
to another in which the hautboy of M. Lavigne and the flute of 
M. Reichert take the leading parts: it is both plaintive and joyous, 
describing severally and simultaneously the tender affection of 
kindred meeting after absence, and the exuberant joy of children. 
The hautboy takes the plaintive part as most consistent with its 
character, and the flute the joyous expression, as equally belong 
ing to its peculiarities. It may be remarked, parenthetically, that 
it is the superiority of music over poetry that it can depict oppo 
site passions or emotions at the same moment; and where the 
multiplication of singers or players but perfects harmony in music, 
a like multiplication of speakers or readers would only produce 
dismal cacophony. 

After the just-named movement, sudden, harsh notes on the 
Brass instruments, followed by muttering echoes on the stringed 
instruments and by a tumultuous run through several octaves, 
depict the stern characteristics of a winter s night and the rush of 
a coming snow storm. The Dance then is retaken; and then in 
strumentation becomes lighter and lighter, portions only of the 
orchestra being heard, to represent the breaking up of the party 
and the dispersion of the guests. Gentle adieus follow, repre 
sented sexually by the masculine Violoncellos and the feminine 
flutes, hautboys, clarionets and violins. 

Slumber is now sought, and THE LORD S PRAYER is recited on 
the treble stringed instruments the violins and violas accord 
ing to the pitch of childish voices and the accents of the English 
Language. This is followed by the simple LULLABY Rock-a-by 
baby on the tree top composed of only four distinct notes, and 
played by M. Wuille on the marvellously human-like saxophone 
(as just perfected by M. Sax of Paris) : the accompaniment to this 
is a rocldng-cradle-like movement on violins as they see-saw be 
tween contiguous octaves, and the violas give the respiration of 
the infant sinking into slumber. Here these stringed instruments 
have attached to them mutes, a little addition which softens the 
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sound and renders it dreamy and mystic. While the lullaby pro 
ceeds a slight precursor of the snow storm just coming is heard in 
the violins playing a gliding scale of half-tones. As the voice of the 
mother ceases by degrees, with the cradle no longer rocking, the 
scene is changed, and the tragedy of a winter s night is introduced 
to vary the general character of the joyous occasion. 

The composer, after an earnest study of the music of nature, has 
here essayed to imitate the mournful and sublime tones of the 
Deity the howling and whistling of the winds and other winter 
signs. This is effected, as he believes, by new and true combina 
tions. Connected with this musical painting of external nature is 
one of Man, representing a Perishing Traveler. Of all instruments 
it was lately conceded that the most melancholy is the Violon 
cello, but the genius of M. Bottesini having elevated the Double 
Violoncello or Double Bass to the rank of a solo instrument, 
sombre pathos yet unachieved in the history of instrumental art 
can be depicted by this great master of expression. The woe and 
wail of the Perishing Traveler are therefore entrusted to this 
Double-Bass player, who gives, amid the whirring notes of the 
Violins and the supernatural groans of the Trombones, the despair 
ing and dying plaints. Each phrase of these is echoed by the 
player in armonics or the ethereal octaves of M. Bottesinf s Double- 
Bass representing the vanishing echoes of the lament, as they 
would occur according to the mathematical laws of sound. As the 
voice of the traveler ceases in cold death, the church bell tolls 
midnight, while a trembling discord is played on the Violins, har 
monically unresolved up to the last note of the bell. The hour 
being tolled, the Violins, at the final stroke of twelve, instantly 
mount up into their highest regions, which are among the novelties 
of the instrumentation of this day, being an addition to the upper 
portion of the orchestral Violin unused by composers a few years 
since. 

While they so discourse the recollections of a new birth in the 
thin treble of infancy, suddenly is heard in a lower region of the 
scale, a fresh intonation. This is the Bassoon of Mr. Hardy, which 
instrument besides its other qualities is at the pitch where it is 
here taken, the most quaint of all in the orchestra, and hence is 
chosen to describe SANTA GLAUS. It gives an air in double-time 
like the trot of horse, accompanied by sleigh bells, and the crack 
ing of a whip. The trotting and bells grow louder, and suddenly 
SANTA GLAUS reins up his steed with a jerk, imitated by a rasping 
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sound on the stringed instruments. SANTA GLAUS then flies down 
the chimney to the soft notes of the flutes; the LULLABY is again 
heard hinting at the children, while harp-like notes on the Violins 
show the click of the toys as they are thrown in the stockings of 
the happy little sleepers. SANTA GLAUS then retakes his sleigh as 
the flutes mount up, and the retreating music of pattering hoofs 
and tinkling bells dies away* A few whirring notes on the kettle 
drums speak of the wind-tossed snow, and then is heard in the 
highest regions of the Violins with the fluttering ecstasy of hover 
ing angels, the Christmas Hymn, Adeste Fideles, of which the 
following is the ancient Latin version: 

Adeste fideles, laeti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem: 
Natum videte regem angelorum: 
Venite adoremus dominum! 

The hymn runs then into a swelling note of the whole orchestra, 
the perfect major chord, which is in sound precisely what a blaze 
of sunlight is to sight. This betokens the break of day. We are now 
introduced to the happy household. Knockings awaken the little 
sleepers with the cries of "Get up! get up! get up!" imitated on 
the Horn; and so roused the children rush with joy and seize their 
toys, and the orchestra now plays Little Bo-peep on toy-trumpets, 
drums, and so forth. A trait from the Introduction of the Sym 
phony, leads to the Adeste Fideles (Hither, ye Faithful) Hymn 
which, with grand chorus and orchestra, concludes the piece. 
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